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| history losing its human character and interest? Is 
more and more a natural science, a mere record of natural 
causes and effects, less and less a story, artistic and dramatic, of 
what men and nations by dint of the will and might and coursing 
blood within them have now and again achieved? Is it no longer 
a humanity, a great human document, a stirring, living picture of 
what living, breathing, failing, and triumphing men ari 

but instead a gathering of just so many puppet illustrations ft 
the manifold happenings and doings in human experience for s 
natural law or philosophical formula? Some people have detect 
such changes as these, and certainly the historian’s growing empha 
sis on material conditions, on climate, geographical location, natural 
resources, and the like, would give color to the idea, while his resort 
to prosaic minutiz of all sorts, to statistics and to psychological 
laws, that seem human only through the accidents of association, 
would greatly deepen the color already given In short, in tl 
opinion of many, who appear to be at least not without som 


fication, history is in great danger of materialism, ever ros 


materialism. Moreover, its indifference to ethical values, which is 
surely increasing and which doubtless springs f1 the co 

ship, fortunate or unfortunate, of history with the natural s 

is very often thought itself to be quite enough to make this opit 


a conviction. 
suit materialism is an epithet that demands most careful seruti1 
But materialism is an epitl 
It may be wholly just; it may be even unqualifiedly opprobrious ; yet 
its easy use and its wide use at the present time, though poss! 
emphasizing its justice, at least suggest that there may be, if not 
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abso that there must be, something besides opprobium in it. Surely 
history has the comfort and assurance of a large company in its 
misery. Education, for example, is also charged with materialism ; 
the mechanical arts are crowding the pure sciences, and the pure 
sciences the humanities and culture-studies; college presidents, in- 
stead of being the moral teachers and great spiritual leaders of fifty 
or seventy-five vears ago, either are not filling their places or are 
hardly more than financial agents and business managers. Again, 
politics has lost its quondam patriotism and turned to individualism, 
that often becomes sordid selfishness, and to cosmopolitanism, that 
serves as an excuse for the declining devotion to country. Religion 
has set class against class, has made much of fine music and various 
other forms of sensuous display, very little of true piety, or, aban- 
doning church and creed and ritual altogether, has turned in theory 
to nature and in practice to settlement-work, to slumming, and— 
with apologies to Professor Cooley and others for this use of the 
word—to “ sociology. Fiction is realistic even to the point of 
being sensuously offensive: problematic and prurient to indecency. 
Poetry, even if we forget the verse of Whitman, has abused its 
great privileges, turning freedom into flagrancy and license. And 
against them all, education and politics and religion and literature, 
as well as against history, we hear the people raising the alarm of 
materialism. Yet, as was said, a charge so easily and so generally 
made calls for close scrutiny, since a well-nigh universal fault may, 
if not must, have some praise mingled with its opprobrium. To say 
the least, all creatures, among whom I would boast myself one, who 
have an abiding faith in the so-called human “ verities ”, must be- 
lieve that what is general or universal has some positive virtue in it, 
and in particular that this commonly resented materialism of his- 
tory, so thoroughly up-to-date, so well in line with the movement 
of things all along the front of man’s experience, can be after all 
only the entrance of the human element in history into a rich and a 
full inheritance. 

But materialism—what is it really? What is it quite apart from 
the hue and ery with which as an epithet it has been cast about so 
promiscuously ? What is it, when relieved of the relative, partizan 
meaning from which, like any other epithet that has become a fad, 
it has undoubtedly suffered? I suggest the following definition. 
Materialism is the tendency, which may have all degrees of ex- 
pression, in life or in thought to treat what is only a part as if in 
itself it were an independent, self-supporting, originally active, and 
originally constituted whole. Thus the great test for reality that 


materialism employs as it walks up and down the world hunting 


for real things is what the logicians ss 
here, not unappreciatively, we may ‘ nes s or 1s 
or touch-me-not existence ; nm a Wo! nrelatedness 
of being and acting whi liv to at eself Prue \ 
by the soph sticated, the tet ter S has bet 
» the ionest eness the lones e t 
ever be held, tor its 1 eaning T ( 
spiritualts supernaturalis rt 
mere names which the have ch sen to give to their s eves 
n the realm of reality do 1 \ the t 
concea the re il terialis tl 
ostrich may be hidden, but re thar olis s ( 
disclose the animal and its true cl ter. | 
but if the spirit that he is is something off bv its somet 
dependent and quite s rene being acting ‘ 1 
itself or when to and in other things then onl ul . ! 
arbitrarily, and if what 1s n aterial, physical, wot . ( 
ternal to his spiritual natur being at st or at best on 
and mediate and dependent then to all intents at ses | : 
material as the matter that s spiritually he, 01 his ship 
him. would once for all reject \gain in may ha S 
but if his soul is, so to speak, only one] re ingre 1 f his 
only one more of the inv things in his be f it ss 
considered, the pe culiar. distinct! ilized tur 
his organs, say the 1 uch overwork pineal gla then it S 
physical in fact, whatever it iv be name, an 
which fosters it can even give P ints to the iter ] 
dains its only verbal disguises The | len thing 
flagrant than what is open and avo\ 
So, as was § iterialis s the tenden hi 
of expression 4a! d to the 
ot candor oT ¢ icealment, t treat \V t 1s 1 ] 
it were an epel ent. self-supporting whol ly : 
dennition akes materials! 1m¢ al 
the musers ibit or an bo Ss mus habit Y 
to action for its end, and the spe ft-refor : 
bodv's reckle ss if not tanatica hal {f taking t 
its means; but it applies also t t point, Vv gen 
, nature, that without mention | ight go quite unnot 
and over again men have obstinately regar‘ ed the v t g 
as if somehow it were external to its own parts he 
} 


example, treated society and its individual m 
as often rendered, of natu 1 selectior ! 


ness the doctrine, 
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living things; reality, which is said to be absolute and eternal and 
all-inclusive, and the component parts of reality, which are only 
relative and transitory ; the personality of God and those human per- 
sons who are supposed to live and move and have their being in 
God ; finally, history and the people or the nations of history ; all these 
wholes, I say, and their parts they have treated as exclusive of each 
other, as representing different orders of being, as having different 
relations to space and time, to character and activity. Such a view, 


1 


however, clearly comes under the definition of materialism, since it 


does but make the separate whole, the whole that like society or 


nature or reality or history is so distinct from its own constituent 
parts, only one more part in some still larger whole. Accordingly, 
to make the definition safely explicit, materialism is hypostasis of the 
part, that is, elevation of the part to the dignity of an independent 
whole, or—and in the end this comes to the same thing—hypostasis 
of the whole, that is, treatment of the whole as if it were something 
juite by itself, in short, as if it were only another distinct part. 

And with this simple, vet certainly very inclusive as well as very 
significant idea of materialism in mind it is now possible, in the first 
place, to determine in just what ways the study of history may be 
materialistic, and then, in conclusion, to decide in just what measure 
the charge of materialism against the tendencies in the historical 


lv of the present day can be sustained. Before entering, however, 


stu 
upon these two undertakings, let me say that I shall claim the privi- 
lege of being at times quite commonplace. Especially, I shall not 


be discountenanced or embarrassed if anybody is prompte: 


1 
i TO 


me of attacking only straw-historians or only a straw-history. In 


general, straw-men, or at least men so described under the storm 
and stress of criticism, have in the past been attacked not without 
great profit, and in particular my own present interest is primaril\ 
a logical one. I am not taking up a cudgel against anybody or any 
thing. The mere logic of a situation, however c: mmonplace in some¢ 
‘ft its details and however apparently vain or empty in some of its 

pled criticisms, is to 1 ind alwavs well worth caretul formu- 


e general question as to how under the defi- 
nition history may be materialistic, I would mention and at greater 
or less length discuss the following marks. For the first. according 
to a popular idea, which even the professional, sophisticated historian 
has sometimes allowed himself, history is said, or, if not said, is 


supposed to repeat itself. Witness, not of course the real, but the 


lation. 
| 


ne 


i 
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imagined, univocal use of such terms, so necessary to a setorica 
study, as monarchy, «de cracy, individualis: labor, propert 
money, citv, country, people, nation, and the like n finite Dowr 
through all the ages these terms are often appl I here, now 
there, with littie an regard t the qualitative vat n that 
torv can hardlv fail to induce in all its incidents, 1n all t things t 
which the terms themselves retet The historia StOry 
hia + ly 1] } 
thus repeats itself, will doubtless have a great variety of different 
elements out of which to construct his historical edifice, but | in 
p! qduce at Dest ONIV a a Teal DIS I 
to the truth—is it not a truth hat here and there, now at 

on larger scale and on smMalicr scale are 1 re 7 ni I tinct ns 
of space and time and quantity lo assume, then, that the ire not 
more is plainly materialistic, since it 1s to give fixity, lu lepet ! 
isolation, to each and every repeating thing, to cae ng al Very 
thing that is manifolded in space or time or that in tts numerous 
ifestations has now one size and now another. What v 
what do we think of the novelist whose characters o1 move a t, 
get older, and become larger or smaller in body per! s or in prop 

erty or numbet exploits, and then r get l 
not call him names, being—as always we should |! perso 
charitable. and being ready to congratulate him on t mental 
imme in his bank-account, but his novel we call wo 
with the same meaning an only self-repeating history, t oh « 
positely very complex and though put together with ingenuit 
of a master-mechanic and though with samples of its | iliar wares 
im all sizes, We Call Mate;riallsth 
Yet do not misunderstand m« I am far from intending t 
that there can be no meaning in the idea that history repeats t 
Among others, Protessor Gabriel larde’ Nas su in ¢ 
a verv rich meaning to the repetitions or imitations of re : 
is eaning and in general the meal ae ate 1118 
is not the common intention of the adage r the princy that J 
tory repeats Itselt 

\ subtle form .of the historians use of this prit 
his judgment of absolutist r wealth or progress or general pt 
peritv or anarchy from some assumed standard, natut tl { 
ard determined bv his own lite and tim Her nste tt 

present wing a repetition of th as the pas S tak : t 
as ideally, 1f not actualiy, repeating the present. is 

York, 1 
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and in consequence is naturally found very much wanting, as if it 
could have been and so should have been what the present has 
become. In ethical judgments of historical periods this form of 
the offense, if offense I ought to call it, has been especially common 
and of course has been frequently recognized and ridiculed, but the 
judgments of such other repeating or recurrent incidents or move- 
ments as democracy, the labor question, centralization, empire, and 
the like have been given to the same practice. 

The highly logical historian, moreover, who being formula-bound 
sees history as only a gathering of illustrations of the working of 
his special strait-jacket, is guilty of the same materialism; and so 
also is his counterpart for whom history is only a multiplication of 
facts that may have no other unity save their association in space 
or time. <A history of merely numerable differences is not less a 
monotone than that of the logician’s formula. 

But, secondly, the history that repeats itself has usually if not 
always been also a history of the swinging pendulum type. Its 
repetition, in other words, has been double-striped. Religion and 
irreligion, prosperity and depression, government and anarchy, 
socialism and individualism have followed each other with com- 
mendable regularity and perfect rhythmical precision. Day and 
night have not been more regular nor, as most people regard their 
coming and going, have they made a more thrilling historical 
progression. Vibration such as this is doubtless a great thing and 
it shows a great law, but all the more, because it is vibration as well 
as repetition, it really changes that upon which it acts or through 
which it is expressed. A new day is the day past neither in its time 
or date nor in its content of life and event; the light that seems to 
return with its dawning is not the same and makes vision for eyes 
that are not the same. <A return from socialism to individualism, in 
like manner, or from depression to prosperity, or from irreligion to 
religion, is always,-so to speak, an advance, or at least a positive 
change, as well as a return. Even a pendulum never swings back 
to its old position. If it did, perpetual motion would be a possibility, 
and qualitative variation, which is as important in physics as it is 
in nistory, would become at once impossible. Moreover, the pendu- 
lum historian materialistically forgets, or is certainly very likely to 
forget, that both swings, both movements of the vibration, are bound 
to be throughout as coincident and as contemporaneous as day and 
night. The most that can be done, in order to keep them apart, is 
to distinguish between the visible and the invisible, the presented 
face and the antipodes of the globe of experience, the actual and the 


potential; yet, even so distinguished, they are constantly changing 
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places, and neither one, however hidder te l. can ever 
be unreal. Do real realities only take turns at being real? I suppose 
nobody enjoys paradoxes just for their own sake, but n 
swinging history forces attention upon them. Thus, with a mean 


ing that must be felt and recognized, just as back and forth or dav 
and night are intimately involved in each other, both always real and 
active, both parties to one and the same unity of action, so in his 
tory government and anarchy, prosperity and depression, religion 
and irreligion, individualism and socialism, are actively present in 


each other; they are not the separate events of different vears or 


decades or centuries. When any one of these movements is most 
apparent, say in the institutions of the day, then look « i ind 
confidently for its opposite. Even when the night is darkest the day 


he night com 


prepareth; when the day is brightest the mg 
\s a third source of materialism in history I would mention the 


disposition to explain great changes as “ reactions ” That the 


reactions of history are naturally incident t 


repetitions hardly needs to be said, except in so far as it serves to 


indicate what on the whole is meant by a reaction. S ften we are 
told that when things get so bad that they simply cannot get any 


worse, or so good perhaps that they have become unearthly and 


therefore unbearable, then a reaction sets in, 
swinging the other way, and that with this change there appears 
what is purely negative with reference to thing 
and positive only in terms of its own internal 


but what at some earlier period had had a vigorous career upon the 


stage of realitv. Thus the idea seems to 


first place wholly supplants something and in the second place 
without change or loss restores something els extremes, in other 


words, are supposed to beget their opposites—with all due apologies 
for the change of metaphor—out of a clear sky. Doub 
an idea there is some excuse. Is it not quite natural to id 
life of a society with its visible for: 
thick and thin to hold to the identification just so long as i 
and establishments appear to be unimpaired? And with this natural 


habit of mind when a change transpires, must it not seem sudden 


and reactionary, as sudden, be it said, and as reactionat is the 
revivalistic “ conversion ”’? \gain, is not the reaction, when it 


appears in power, impairing or ev 
establishments which have stood so long, al\ 
some distinct class or party? Accordingly must it not be as distinct 
and independent as the class that initiates and condu 
the French Rev 


rit i Cll 


such commonplace illustrations as 
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injection of Christianity into a pagan civilization. What veritable 
‘reactions ” both of these were! ( nly—and here the error or at 
least the materialism of this standpoint is disclosed—these illustra- 
tions are too commonplace for a safe argument. Of all the reactions 
in history they certainly were not begotten out of a clear sky. Actual 
conditions never so naturally precipitated results as the conditions 
in France and Europe and the conditions in the Roman world pre- 
cipitated those two great upheavals. A materialist may find only 
revolutions and only independent parties or factions carrying them 
on, but the facts are against his findings. Revolutions may be 
‘reactionary ", but also they are always evolutional, the new which 
they bring being only an outgrowth of the old which it supplants, 
the manifestation of something that had been only implicit ; and as 
for the parties that incite and direct them, suffice it to say that in 
society classes seem to exist only to expose each other's hidden ways, 
to make explicit ‘each other's implicit thoughts and deeds, and that 
the factions which have managed revolutions have always learned 
all their best lessons from those whom they have attacked. 

So, to resume the counting, a fourth mark of materialism in 
history is the idea of progress. I almost said the conceit of prog- 
ress. At least what many mean, or think they mean, by progress is 
materialistic. Thus, consciously or conventionally, the historian is 
a perfectionist. Either he is actually conceiving or he writes and 
thinks of things in general as if he were conceiving a far distant 
goal of political peace, industrial integrity, and moral righteousness, 
say a heavenly kingdom to come, toward which a still—perhaps an 
always 7—imperfect humanity is making its slow, so very slow, and 
uncertain, sO very uncertain, pilgrimage. But why destroy the 
worth and power of perfection by such a hypostasis of it? Why, so 
materialistically, separate the ideal and the real, the end and the 
means of life? Again, the historian thinks, or writes as if he thought, 
history in its past achievements a record of mere eliminations and 
accretions, a growing out of and away from some things and 
toward and into other things. Possibly by so doing he compensates 
for the vibrations and repetitions that in themselves are so unpro- 
ductive; one offense is often protected by another; but can a vital, 
organic history proceed in such a way? Also can such a process, 
however manifold its successive stages, have any substantial worth? 
Surely, if a man set out to walk from one town to another with a 
heavy load on his back and changed his burden at every cross-roads, 
no one would care very much whether he ever reached his destina- 
tion. And, once more, the historian makes, or writes as if he made, 


invidious distinctions among the different periods of his history. 
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Consider the conceit, or the conventior i 


Lil i’ Aik i i T? ~ 
ot occidentalism, of the ism, whatever its full ; , 
glorifies the period of the supremacy of t 
north temperate zone. 

Consider also the more inclusiy ms ‘ 
the present and the past or even between f he 
Perhaps no one thing is more the cause or sour . 
tions or for that matter of the general notion of progress 
vell-known though frequently overlooked illus . 
Here, of course, is not the place for a ps log . 
perception of time or of the relations of the per S 
it be said simply that t past of cons« sness ca { 
past of reality er | w the 

KT wledge Vivisects it t cat CS 

it dead, but also renders it tl ere store St 

different values of its wares being determined or by tl c 
ng relations to interests that are re or less 1 s S 
that are arbitrarv as we is row in the life of t 

in view of these facts, |] rash it is to ve al vres 
Irom distinctions between the known past at t 
the knowledge of the past and the peculiar chara 

are its burden are, as plainly the st be, part ar I f 
progress, how strange it is to take the know1 past for t t 
ind through such a confusion to get a se f OTeSS 
outgrown and discarded or acquired and for a ti ! 

So often and so wisely the historian himself ex 

every new period, almost with everv new vear. history needs 1 
rewritten. And why? Because the visible pas ter 

idealiv, that is, as to its constituent ta ar 
value, 1s as changeable a thing as the restless present t t 
How, then, can one outgrow th past? Surel S 

outrun his shadow. In short, the materialistic idea of progress hat 
with its perfectionism, its eliminations at ( : : 
vidious distinctions, is not o1 I Sti t 

superstition. Certainly, if real at a'l and substar 

be an ever-present and a wholly present thing 


iil it 


measured by a dead past or an unborn future, but 


in which both past and future have their present 


so escape the ignominy or the flattery of the phari 
less and more, worse and better, that a superstitious, ut 
self-deceived present would cast upon the 

But, fifthly, the period, era, or epoch, as us 


consciousiv or conventionaliv, 1s materialist I 
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not to say that any one will seriously advocate a history of mere 
dates. Dated beginnings or endings of periods are no longer so 
much stressed as perhaps they have been in the past. Dates are 
now for man, not man for dates. The date-bounded period, or era, 
on the whole has lost vogue, if vogue it ever had, since materially 
and ideally it has always broken down its own fences. The ubiquity 
of the forerunner has been fatal to it. The certain growth of insight 
has given it only a relative value, turning its barriers into merely 
temporary structures set up merely as a means to new intellectual 
conquests over the domain of time. What has insight not done for 
the time-duration of paganism, Christianity, medievalism, modern- 
ism! Everything in history has indeed had its forerunner; and 
insight, discovering the universal forerunner, without destroying 
the significance of the periodic differences has made the periods 
themselves all but, if not quite, temporally coextensive, each period 
expanding to cover the whole duration of history. So much has 
evolution done, or is it doing, for a date-ridden history. 

But the retirement of dates, or temporal boundaries, has not 
always brought escape from the merely date-bounded period. The 
ghost of the departed still haunts many a historical record, and any 
ghost that really haunts the life which its bodily progenitor is sup- 
posed to have left is always more than a mere ghost. In some rare- 
fied form, a ray of moonlight perhaps or a gust of wind or a habit 
of mind, it still has flesh and blood. Thus the date-bounded period 
continues to haunt the study of history in the following flesh-and- 
blood ways; subtle, if you please, but real and concrete too. To 
begin with, merely to lengthen a period may bring escape from the 
letter, but it cannot in itself bring escape from the real spirit of the 
period that begins and ends with a date. It may, of course it must 
increase indefinitely the material content, the manifold of events, 
which the period comprises, but more or less of a thing is not the 
last word to be said about it. Vital appreciation, for example, re- 
quires something besides the interesting discovery that America had 
figured in European history before 1492, or that Anaximander about 
600 I. C. said something concerning the importance of a prolonged 
infancy to human evolution which so brilliant a thinker as John 
Fiske discovered only thirty or forty years ago. To lengthen a 
period, then, though it makes more room, and so admits more cases, 
admitting as long a line of forerunners as you please, is not to avoid 
the evident materialism of mere length. Nor, further, does the his- 
torian necessarily escape the materialism of the date-bounded period 
when he seeks to relate a man or an event, a great thought or a 


great deed, to the environment, to the “times”, in which the one 


| 
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or the other has appeared. The “times” themselves may be with 


out set time-barriers; usually in a loose way they are so made use 


of, their component factors or influences alwavs having a_ value 
close to that of a timeless nature in organic evolution; but only for- 
mally to relate a man or an event, a thought or a deed, to the 


‘times’, however much the view may be broadened by s 
though undoubtedly an advance materially, is not necessarily a re 
escape from a date-ridden history. It is so easy to see and treat the 
environment as if after all it were not the li 
or through the life of the particular time Thus, for illustration, in 
the statement that the trade-winds, not Columbus, discovered Amer 
ica, some might see—falselv, I think—a retlection 
of the great navigator, but signallv fail to see that temporally ther: 
was any difference of meaning between the two ways of describing 
the famous vovage. Yet the trade-winds presumptively ar 

than an event of 1492; they were-blowing at least a vear or tw 
even before Columbus was born, and rumor has it that th r 
sometimes active even at the present time. 

To leave the historian’s use of the “ times”, there is one mort 
way in which he is capable of failing to free himself from the merel 
long—or short—period, and this perhaps is the most ghostly of the 
three. It is, then, the way of the would-be philosopher of history, 
who would relate human characters and events, laws and thoughts, 
institutions and movements, to underlying presuppositions con- 
cepts”, “ Zeitgeister”’, and the like, but who forgets, or certainl 
seems to forget, that such agents as these are doubly transcenden 
of their dates, exceeding or overreaching t 
so to speak, at once ahead of and behind their times, and having 


accordingly a value very like that which has been seen to belong t 


environment. Possibly environment and the concept or the Z« t 
are but the real or actual and the ideal expressions of the same tact 
both being the medium in which past and future not only meet but 


also live and move in the present; and if this be true of them, for 
the historian: to treat either as only one more thing or fact to be cited 
in company with the other material data which his labors have un- 
earthed from the period under examination is to be materialistic, 
date-ridden, and all that, and is also almost ignominiously to miss 
the golden opportunity of his great industry 

It fell to me recently to review a history of political theories ot 


the ancient world. The author, as | fully appreciated, had 


f 
f 


an important addition to the literature « 
claiming to supplement the work of an objective historian who had 


limited himself “ to an account of political theories as they are to be 
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tound crystallised and explicitly stated in literature’, and seeking 


accordingly beyond these bare facts to expose the theories as “ pre- 
suppositions "’, particularly as the “ ideas implicit in the systems of 
governments and laws of the times and peoples considered ”, and 
even striving after what should “ resemble in some respects a philos- 
ophy of history ’, he seemed to me to fall far short of his goal. It 
is true that the theories which he examined were shown with fair 
success to be only the formulated presupposittons of their times, but 
what I will call the dynamic value of such formulations received 
little if any attention. The theories, as presented, although appa- 
rently the presuppositions of the institutions of their times, were 
theories without the movement and vitality which every true pre- 
supposition upon formulation must have. A theory as the explicit 
rendering of an implicit idea must exceed its dates at both ends; it 
must always be a solvent by which what has been becomes a party 
to what is to be, by which a passing view or manner of life or 
civilization is taken up into a rising view or manner of life or civiliza- 
tion. Its self-consciousness, its conceptual character, makes it in 
this way transitional, because through all the conditions of its formu- 
lation it has and holds the value of an exhortation, to individuals or 
to a people, really and fully to be henceforth what they have been, to 
be Greeks, perhaps, or Christians or Americans or in general to be 


1 


nen or to be really natural, and such an exhortation is plainly at 


once deeply reminiscent and provident or prophetic. At a time of 


great theories a lost and 


forgotten Golden Age and a Kingdom of 
Heaven to come vie with each other for the control of men’s minds. 
\gain, formulation of theory is only to do more or less deliberatel\ 
what, so we are told, the drowning man does at a flash, namely, 
bring a long, in a sense a whole, past into the presence of the future. 


Consider, too, how all theorizing implies skepticism, and how skep- 


ticism, instead of destroying things, as people have sometimes 
imagined, only transforms them, turning objects of human worship, 
human treasures and devotions of all sorts, into mere natural or 
physical utilities; and what can be more serviceable to history than 
such a transformation? Yet of this, and in general of the distinctly 
mediate function living in every theory, of the dynamic value and 
the time-transcendent character of every responsible formulation of 
real presuppositions, of the historical movement in every explicit 
rendering of an implicit idea, the author of the book in review gave 
only the merest hints. What, however, could be more essential to 
truly historical study? Events and ideas and ideas of ideas are 
always valuable data, but they do not necessarily make history; or 


they too often make only a materialistic history, a history that in 


period. Real history 
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and distinctly expressed. The unity of experience, then, quantita- 
tively, is the totality of all of these relations, phases, parts, or func- 
tions of human nature, and, qualitatively, the mutual dependence. 
interaction, and determination among them all—in short, the vital, 
organic character, in distinction from the merely composite or aggre- 
gate character of the unity. In general, unity is qualitative as well 
as quantitative, and the unity of experience can be no exception to 
this general rule. 

Now, with regard to what is meant by a class-character, it is 
first to be observed that the unity of experience in its entirety is 
actively present in every individual. In fact, its active presence is, 
or seems to me to be, what chiefly constitutes personality. Further- 
more the unity of experience im its entirety is also actively present 
in the general environment. Environment might well be defined as 
the visible, material exemplification of all the different and various 
elements comprised in the unity of experience. True, between the 
person and the environment a great distinction exists. Thus, on 
the whole, that is to say, except for some one particular part or func- 
tion, the unity of experience is present in the former only impulsively, 
implicitly, or potentially; or, to be perhaps more accurate, though 
there is really no difference in the meaning, only in an undeveloped 
form; while in the latter it exists explicitly or actually or more or 
less highly developed. But, in spite of this distinction, in both the 
unity of experience is present and is entirely real, its activity and 
reality in both being not at all incongruous with the suggested dif- 
ference of form between potentiality and actuality, between implicit 
and explicit expression, or between low and high development. 
Moreover, this first observation should apply to any of all the pos- 
sible analyses of human nature ; to those already given here of course, 
and to any other that might be given. 

But, in the next place, it is to be observed that between the per- 
son's potential and undeveloped and the environment’s actual and 
developed expression of the unity of experience a class-life, a par- 
ticular social affiliation, which the person enjoys or suffers under, 
is always mediating. This class-life, however, or the class-character, 
upon which this life is based, from which it gets its peculiar form 
and interest, always does violence to the unity of experience. Class- 
differences are wide and deep-set; a class-character comprises but 
one among the many different parts or phases of experience and, 
except for the constraint provided through the wholeness, or all- 
sidedness, of the person on the one hand and the environment on the 
other hand, tends strongly to exclude all the others, so that, as per- 


haps the best way of recounting the situation now under analysis, 
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only undeveloped form, some actually and conspicuously, others only 


potentially and in a sense privately. When the personal and the 


social are both taken into account, every creature in human society 


is seen to belong, either actually or potentially, publicly or privately, 
to all the classes of society. All men are all things together: all are 


scientists and mechanics and politicians and worshipers; good men 
and bad: conservatives and radicals; hedonists and rigorists; wise 
men and fools; thinkers and artists and road-menders: either per- 
sonally or professionally all are all these things together, and if some 
class-alliance be a condition of every man’s existence, then at least 
one thing every man is socially and professionally. Also, as the new 
term just used, and I think properly used, will suggest, the special 
materialism of history here in review may now be said to consist in 
failure to distinguish between the personal and the professional ex- 
pression of experience. The personal expression of anything com- 
prised in experience is never without some direct constraint from, 
or immediate vital relationship to, the other things comprised in ex- 
perience, while the professional expression of the same thing is, or 
always strongly tends to be, under conditions of isolation and 
assumed self-sufficiency. Witness, with regard to the latter, the 
professional ideas of “ business on strictly business principles ”’, “ art 
just for art’s sake ”, “ science as pure science ’, “ religion as a sacred, 
unworldly cult”, with which personal interest is always in conflict. 
No class-alliance, no connection with an institution, no professional 
life in itself, can ever fully satisfy all the demands of personality. 
\lso, even the persistent, private, personal expression of such sides 
of life as the special profession neglects is not enough to make up 
the deficiency. It is not enough because of the coincident conflict 


between the devel pe d 


and the undeveloped sides of the person’s 
nature. But, this latter point aside, for history to assume that a 
profession is self-sufficient, the profession of conservatism perhaps 
wr of radicalism, of science or of politics, of labor or of any particular 
nationalism, such as the Greek, Russian, English, or American, or 
of any particular religionism, such even as the Christian, is to be, 
under the definition, materialistic. 


Perhaps all this is too simple and commonplace to need so much 
attention. Perhaps a straw-history will seem more than ever to be 
in possession of my mind. But, be this as it may, my logical in- 
stincts lead me boldly on. One or two conclusions or corollaries 
that may not be hopelessly commonplace are pressing for recognition, 
and with brief reference to them I promise to bring the examination 
of this sixth mark of materialism to a close. 


History is plainly an affair of the whole; it is nothing more nor 
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the compass of the single personal individual makes natural and 
necessary, directly and vitally necessary, the application of any 
special attainment, which some class-affiliation has accomplished, 
bevond the particular sphere of its development. That such applica- 
tion is born of what essentially is genius will doubtless occur to 
every one. What is genius but just the capacity of translating one 


side of life, with its special attainment of skill and insight, into other 


sides or all sides of life?—and this capacity lies at the very heart of 
personality. This capacity, too, makes leadership, the partial or 
the complete liberation of the unity of experience, on the plane of 
some special development, in the life of a single individual. The 
person, in short, is born to translate and lead. ll persons have some 
part in the genius of leadership. 


History, I must say just once more, needs the person. Personality 
as a living, integral expression of the whole of experience, as pos- 
sessing a natural capacity or genius for leadership, bridges all the 
chasms of history ; the chasms of race, of caste, of epoch; of nation- 
ality, of party, of any form of division of human nature. Can leader- 
ship be anything else but the breaking down of the social barriers, 
geographical or historical, spacial or temporal? Has it ever failed to 
make one out of two? Personal leadership renders opposition, as 
manifested in the * vibrations ” and “ reactions ” of history, only the 
competition of different sides or relations of human nature, not the 
struggle of classes and interests that have independent existence and 
that are not in consequence parts of a real unity of experience. 
Socially, as war of class with class or time with time, no conflict may 
seem solvable, but personally no conflict is unsolvable. Personality, 
sphere as it is of the whole differential operation that makes human 
life at any time and that has made human history, can even trans- 
late enemies into friends, victors into the vanquished, slaves into 
masters. Again, class-life may feed on difference, but for the per- 
son analogy is the staff of life, and to him accordingly, even when 
the constraints of his own class and time are strongest, all classes 


and all times, all 


parts and all sides of human nature, speak, different 
dialects perhaps, but the same language. More directly, then, than 
the common, natural environment, and more vitally than any abstract 
thought or formula, personality links the differences of history 
together in a truly living whole. What class has not had its leader? 
What people has not had its prophet? What great period has not 
had both its personal forerunner and its reformer? And leader, 
prophet, forerunner, and reformer have all shown how personality 
ever bridges the chasms of history. 

If here some one objects that bridging the chasms of history 
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part. 


\nd now, having completed the exposure of some of the ways 
which history may be materialistic, having even allowed myself f1 
time to time to imply that in certain of those ways histor 
least conventionally, if not actually, is materialistic, | turn at last t 
the special cliarge of materialism as it 1s issued against the 
studv of historv. Curiously enough, this special charge hardl is 
directly in mind any of the six marks of the offense that | 
given; on the contrary its attention has been largely to the emphasis 


which is being put on prosaic details, natural laws, material cot 
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is, as has indeed been suggested already, that just such an excursion 
1s always necessary, whenever the real meaning, in distinction from 
the ordinary understanding or application of anything, is in question. 
Such an excursion brings returns that have a peculiarly effective 
utility for the end in view. Nor is the situation altered at all by the 
circumstance that the excursion leads into the jungle, into the region 
where the enemy has his lair. Nothing is ever so near to being 
well understood as when even its critics are found, however pettilv, 
to be guilty of it. 

Thus, for the case in hand, the various marks of materialism 
which have been dwelt upon here have represented what on the 
whole have been the idea and the practice of those who are most 
ready to cry out against the materialistic historian of the day. Cer-. 
tainly the up-to-date historian has been less openly given to them 
than those who attack him. His critics, boastfully idealistic, have 
held quite tenaciously to just such things as the literal repetition, the 
sudden clear-sky reaction, the isolated period, the exclusive class or 
caste, the unearthly, heaven-sent genius, and the immaterially free 
common person. They have thought of progress, in just the way 
that all these things imply, as moving on in jerks and starts of 
accretion and rejection and as temporally only a series of periods 
that have no natural dealings with each other. And so, although 
their heads may have been in the sphere, perhaps the clouds, of the 
ideal, their feet have been planted squarely and firmly on what, at 
least under the definition, has the moist, earthy odor of materialism. 
But, over against his critics, the up-to-date historian has managed 
largely to free himself from their special conceits. Progress seems 
on the whole indifferent to him. Reaction and class and period and 
the rest are little if anything more than forms of thought, conven- 
tions, useful points of view with the value of working hypotheses 
rather than of fixed, objective realities. So far, then, he would seem 
even to have some advantage over his detractors. 

But the up-to-date historian has a materialism of his own, which, 
though not always in full, open expression, is at least very real as 
a tendency with him, and taken for what it tends to be it is related to 
that of his detractors very much as the general to the particular or as 
the whole to its parts or special cases. In the first place, his useful 
forms of thought or hypothetical standpoints have at least the reality 
of conventions or ghosts, and, with these ghosts about, the moist, 
earthy odor, though possibly much attenuated, must still persist— 
perhaps, if I may extend the figure, not without suggestions of the 
tomb. But especially, in the second place, he makes hypostasis, not 
indeed of a class or period or person, but of the substance which is 
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called matter. Often in the world of his thinking this substance 
travels incognito. Now it is nature; now the universal environmet 
now natural law—whether physical or psvchological ; and now fate, 
or even history—in the sense of a single, all-inclusive. self 
petuating process that stampedes everything happening in its way 
but in fact, if not in name, it is always matter. And because it is 
matter and because before matter all things are equal, prosaic details 
of the minutest sort are studied with great patience and w 


] 


amazing lack of humor and perspective. Because it is matter 
and because as matter it is made to stand off and apart in an arbi 
independence, the up-to-date historian, though not in the smaller 
wavs of his boastfully idealistic critics, is given to miaterialisi 
True, with only matter to consider, this being single in process a 
in law, his history can really have only one period and be the hist 

of only one class of beings, but it is still materialistic, because it treats 
the great whole as if it were only another part, as if something wer 
still outside of it, as if it were a fatal process imposing itself 
human life and robbing mankind of the last vestiges of interest 
initiative. In a word the materialism, real as a tendency if not as 
a fully developed practice, of present-day history, is only the great 
materialism that has taken into itself all the others; the great beast 
or leviathan, that has swallowed all the smaller beasts, and has taken 


them in or swallowed them without assimilating them, without 


could anything be so lacking in sense of humor 7—learning the simple, 
easy lesson of all-inclusiveness. The ghosts of all it has devours 
still look out through its unnatural eves 

Why unnatural eves? Because of the ghosts? Doubtless; but 
especially because of the lesson unlearned though so obvious. Thoss 


eves are looking at what they refuse to see Chev are looking at 
the whole without seeing that the whole cannot be outside of any 
thing; at natural process, or history, without seeing that, if really 
all-inclusive, it cannot possibly be fate to anything; at material data 
or conditions, without seeing that the conditions can show only wha 
life is, not what it has to be in spite of itself; or at necessity, without 
seeing that a recognized necessity cannot be more or less than a wel 

developed opportunity, that just because known the law that sug 
gests necessity is evidence only of a real, substantial freedom alread 

developed in the life of the knowers. 

The special charge of materialism against history, then, 1s not 
without point. Moreover, it is true to the definition that was gi 
here, for history has tended to treat its whole as if only another 
part. But the chief reproach in the charge is not so much the 


materialism as what I will call the superstitior 
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llusion of the independent, arbitrary whole, from which it shows the 


historian to be suffering. Thus, in my opinion, the up-to-date his- 
tory has been more superstitious than genuinely materialistic ; perhaps 
because under the hypnotic influence of its critics, it has taken its 
materialism of the whole too seriously, assuming in consequence a 
false position, seeing or fearing to see what has no reality in fact, 
supposing fate, necessity, outside compulsion, or determination, 


where none can possibly exist. 


I have no desire to be needlessly subtle, although for a moment 
I may now appear so. Under the definition of materialism, a 


materialism of the whole should somehow end in what a scientist 
might call the precipitation of something new or different, and only 
the persistence of the illusion or superstition referred to above can 


possibly prevent such an outcome. Thoroughness or wholeness, so 
to speak, constitutes a state of saturation; it makes the materialism 
too inclusive to remain intact, and under such conditions a precipitate 


should be looked for. The precipitate of a materialism of the 


whole, then, is—in lack of a better name—idealism; not of course 


ilism of the critics and detractors of history, not the 
idealism whose strength has lain in an opposition to materialism, 
but the idealism that comes with and through materialism as a 
natural consequence of real wholeness supplanting partiality. 

Details, material conditions, and natural laws are all pertinent 
interests of history; but the materialistic illusion of the independent, 
arbitrary whole, before which all details are equal and conditions and 
laws mean external necessity and blind fate, has threatened to rob 
listory of its proper interest and vitality, making it materialistic, 
when just by reason of its present tendencies, just because of its 
thoroughness, its regard to details, and its study of laws, it has a 
right to be deeply and genuinely idealistic. Recognition of this right 
would lead, I venture to believe and I have written this long article 
chiefly to say, to such a change in history as the stereoscope works 
upon a flat picture; it would give perspective where perspective has 
been lacking: dramatic movement—without loss of scientific vir- 
tuosity, where there has been only process or law. 

The idea of the experience-whole, of the unity of experience, 
made much of in a preceding section, here comes to my aid, as | 
conclude. It led, as will be remembered, to emphasis of the impor- 
tance of the person, in whom all the elements of experience were 
moving with greater or less power, with higher or lower develop- 
ment, and now, as the materialistic illusion of the independent whole 
is dispelled, as its precipitate, idealism, comes to view, the same 


emphasis is again possible. Thus, the idea of the unity of experience 
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idea of matter as of double meaning, as now a distinct, separate 
thing, specially and professionally developed, and now a general 
function vital to and in personality. Perhaps, too, it is worth while 
to add that in environment, nature, natural selection, the biologist 
must recognize, and to a certain extent has recognized, the same 
distinction between specific thing and general function, between the 
separate group of external phenomena and the vital function that 
belongs within every organism. Such an addition seems especially 
worth while because the historian and the evolutionist are bound 
to have a common interest. 

But we now have before our view the two meanings of matter 
which the idea of the unity of experience has suggested. There is 
matter as the profession, class, or “ kingdom”, and there is matter 
as the function in personality; and it is hardly necessary to say that 
ll 


these two meanings are not at all incongruous. Simply they are 
f 


both involved in the maintenance and development of experience. 
With apologies for the repetition, they are only a very general, 
perhaps the most general and most inclusive expression of the impor- 
tant difference, noted above, between the class-character and _ the 
unity of experience, between the technical and the personal expres- 
sion of anything; and they show that a materialism of the whole not 
only precipitates idealism but also restores the person to history. 
The person, member of all classes, or kingdoms, possesses vitally 


the whole; this whole permeates his entire nature. Materialism 
may deny him such membership and such possession, but idealism, 
coming with removal of the illusion of the independent whole, 
restores them. In the person history is seen to be an affair of the 
whole and to be at the same time vital, not fatal, not mechanical. 
And s 


that to many it has appeared in serious danger of losing. 
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» history may gain anew the humanity and dramatic interest 


\ CONTINENTAL CONGRESSMAN: OLIVER ELLS 


VORTH, 1977-1782 

Ocroser 8, 1778, Mr. Ellsworth, a delegate fr Connecticut 
attended and took his seat in Congress Occuy t 
so many other duties, Ellsworth had suffered nearly a vear t ps 
from the time of his first election before he took his place among t 
civil rulers of the loosely joined confederacy of states. Six vears 
delegate, he went to Philadelphia but five times l His first 
attendance last nga little over four mths, end | ruar I 
1779, when leave of absence was granted hi Beginning ag 
the middle of December, 1779, his name appecare | n the roll-calls 
until the latter part of June, 1780; on July 3 another member was 
appointed to his place on a standing committec \bsent neat 
vear, he reappeared at Philadelphia at the beginning of June, 1781 
and sat until September Returning on December 2 1782, he sat 
until near the close of Januar His final attendance was ft 
\pril 1 until midsummer, 1783 

Unfortunately, this sort of spasmodic membership was not « { 
tional. None of the states kept its full quota in constant attendat 
Even the standing committees whose work was of an executive chat 
acter were subject to incessant changes in their membershy It is 


no wonder that Washington, after pointing cut in one of his letters 
that short enlistments were the cause of the worse embarrassments 


in the military line, promptly added, “ 4 great part of the embarrass 


ments in the civil flow from the same source.” So far as Congress 
his 18 the continuation ot irticie the 
564 The Early Life of Oliver |} rth 
ry he Continentai ¢ £ 
te Officers Vembers ep 
4590-46 rnais Congress. \ 6>5 45 \ I Vl 
VIII, 45s I 24, 17 291 Letters of Ellsworth the 
and elsewhere, confirm certain of these dates. A letter written fr 
phia to his brother David is dated January 9, 1778; but it seems clear tl t 
was a slip, Ellsworth forgetting that a new year was begur Another letter 
the same brother, written from Philadelphia on November 1 ! mor 
month before the journal record of Ellsworth’s second appearar n | r 
is harder to explain. That he should have been there and vet not have tak 
seat is scarcely credible. He speaks in the letter of the 
and the nly conjecture I car fter is that this or s 


recalled him t Connecticut 
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alone was concerned, the practice is in part attributable to economy, 
but in part also to the plain fact that the colonies, though they had 
united in declaring and in striving to achieve their independence, 
were as vet scarcely started on the road to a real union, to nationality. 
lhe members of Congress were delegates, hardly representatives. 
hey were responsible collectively to their several states, rather than 
individually to their constituents. They were, in fact, held to a 
regular accounting with the governments of their states. Ellsworth’s 
letters from Philadelphia to Governor Trumbull might almost be 
despatches from an ambassador to a secretary of state.’ Ordinarily, 


he and his colleagues for the time being collaborated in joint epistles. 


\ll votes in the chamber were taken by states, and the vote of a dele- 


gation evenly divided on any question was lost. 


Nevertheless, Ellsworth’s work in the Continental Congress is not 


negligible, either from the point of view of a biographer or in a 


broader study of the times. It began before he went to Philadel- 


phia. On December 11, 1777, Congress appointed him one of the 


five members of a committee to investigate the causes of the failure 
of an expedition into Rhode Island,? and Van Santvoord states also 


that he and two of his associates took a mass of testimony and pre- 
sented a report. But the report led to no action by Congress, which 
vas doubtless far too busy with other expeditions to carry out its 


urpose, announced in 1777, of accounting for all the expeditions that 


444 


T 
had failed. 

In the autumn of 1778, when Ellsworth went at last to Phila- 
delphia, the first fine ardors of the Revolution were long since spent. 


Both sides had come to see clearly the nature of the struggle, and 


that it was bound to be long and difficult, whichever side might 
win. For the leaders of the patriot cause there had been many bitter 


disappointments: from the loss of battles, from the falling away of 


the weaker-hearted in their own party, from convincing proofs of 


the enemy's superior strength in wealth and discipline and numbers 


But at least, on the other hand, the cause they fought and worked 


for was now by the Declaration of Independence, and by many other 


acts equally significant and irrevocable, completely blazoned to thi 

Most of these letters, probably all, are in the Trumbull collection in the 
rary of the Massachusetts Historical Society. The more important are printed 
the society's ( ections, fifth series, IX, X, seventh series, II, III. Some are 
ilso to be found in Flanders’s life of Ellsworth in his Lives and Times of the 
e kindness of the society’s librarian, however, I have 
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world. They were no longer fighting 1 g 
ances; they were trving to keep alive a new member ot t 
f nations. France had already recognized them, and was aiding 


them with money, with ships, with soldiers Nor | su ss 


arms been wholly wanting. Save in tl esp : s 
it Trenton and Princeton, Washington's 

won a decided victory in a pitched battle; but DBurgoy1 nd his 

army were captives, and the grand strateg ‘ 

vear 1777 had undeniably failed. Emerging the next spring 

his supreme ordeal at Valley Forge, Washington had b 

by the news of the treatv with France, and then | Sir H 

Clinton’s evacuation of Philadelphia In June he had fought at 
lonmouth 1 pitches battle which was at st 1 

but for the misconduct of Charles Le ght 

victor Phat he and his little armies : 
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or in experience and influence, the colleague whom Ellsworth found 
awaiting him, and whose name is signed with his to several letters 
which were despatched to Governor Trumbull in the next few weeks. 
Roger Sherman was by this time a veteran in continental politics, and 
we know that Ellsworth profited to the full by the older statesman’s 
counsel and friendship. He once declared that he had taken the 
character of Sherman for his model; and on this confession John 
\dams, it is said, made comment that it was praise enough for both.’ 
They worked together on many occasions for the interest of Con- 
necticut and the good of the whole country, and though they fre- 
quently differed, and their names appeared on opposite sides on 
various questions, no jealousy or personal antagonism of any sort 
between them has ever come to light. 

The dry and meager Journals of the Congress reveal but little 
of the human quality of the debates, which were always secret. To 
read them seems a tiresome and not a particularly profitable sort of 
historical delving until, dismissing the notion that our American 
political svstem was “ struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man”’,? the student comes to understand that he is groping 
among the roots of institutions which are now grown to a colossal 
power and reach. Ellsworth, for example, was soon assigned to 
three standing committees which may be regarded as the rudimentary 
forms of three great departments of our present government. One 
was the Marine Committee, which a little later became the Board of 
\dmiralty ; by another change, its duties were later devolved upon a 
sort of department of naval affairs, headed by a secretary or man- 
ager whose counterpart under the Constitution is the secretary of the 
navy. The second, already styled the Board of Treasury, attained, 
through much the same succession of changes, a like ancestral rela- 
tionship to the present Department of the Treasury. The third was 
the Committee of Appeals; and that, it is now quite clear, was the 
first forerunner of the present Supreme Court of the United States; 
its work was the beginning of all our federal jurisprudence. Natur- 
ally, in view of what came after, Ellsworth’s membership in it has 
been singled out as the most significant fact of his first term of 
service. 

‘Longacre and Herring's National Portrait Gallery, IV, sketch of Ellsworth, 
8 

* Yet Gladstone’s famous sentence is not deserving of the ridicule and the 
downright contradiction which it has occasionally drawn forth. It is only by 
contrast with the British Constitution, “the most subtile organism which has 


proceeded from tie womb and the long gestation of progressive history’, that 


he attributes to the American Constitution so instantaneous a birth. North 
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edge of the clear active and varied part which he was already 
playing at Philadelphia. The letters to Trumbull for this term of 
service are all joint epistles; the first two signed by Sherman and 


Ellsworth, the remainder, written after Sherman had gone home, by 
Eliphalet Dyer, Ellsworth, and Jesse Root. Like most joint letters, 
they are dry and matter-of-fact; but if they had been written bs 
Ellsworth alone they would not, in all probability, have been much 
more readable. Three or four letters which he did write at this 
time to his vounger brother, David, have been preserved.' The first 
h a “ Dear Sir”, and another “Sir”, with a 
comma, precedes “ your affectionate brother” at the end. It runs: 

Neither the business of Congress, nor amusements of this gay 


City have been able to make me forget my friends at Windsor 


Among others of them you in particular have my most constant re 
membrance and continued good wishes If in anything at this dis- 
tance | can serve you, you will oblige me by letting me know it. Do 


you want any [thing] that I could purchase for you here? Almost 
everything is to be bo't here tho’ at exorbitant prices. A principal object 
under consideration of Congress at present is if possible to establish 
the credit of the currency, and so to reduce prices. The best time to 
have done this is indeed past. I do not, however, despair of its being 
affected yet. My little family I suppose are now at Windsor and doubt 
not they have your particular care to make them comfortable in my 


absence, and the rather as you have none of your own yet to be con- 
cerned for. I desire a suitable remembrance to all our family. 

It is not a particularly unfavorable specimen of Ellsworth’s epis- 
tolary stvle during these vears of absorbing work. As he grew 
older, more signs of culture began to appear in his rare letters, and 
also—for in this, too, he was a New England type—a bit more of 
himself and his human interests and affections, and even, here and 
there, mild displays of humor. But the Revolutionary statesmen 
were not, as a rule, amusing correspondents. As a group, they 
strike one as uncommonly serious-minded and self-contained. Such 
high spirits as Gouverneur Morris sometimes displayed were rare 
among them. Ellsworth’s allusion to his brother’s lack of any family 
of his own may have been meant for a sly hint of a suspicion that 
the other was soon to be married. A little later‘ the fact of an 
engagement being announced, he wrote his congratulations. But 
the nearest he came to a joke on an occasion which might be con- 
‘For copies, I am indebted to Mr. G. E. Taintor, of Hartford, Conn 
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} Professor Barrett Wendell has somewhere amiably described them as the 


group of “grave and learned obstetricians who presided at the birth of their 


country ”. 
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appealed from the Pennsylvania Court of Admiralty,’ where it had 
been tried before a jury. The committee reversed the decision; but 
when the case was remanded to the state court the Pennsylvania 


ge, though he acknowledged the committee’s jurisdiction, was 


y 
1 


unwilling to disregard the jury’s award. Instead, he ordered the 


narshal to sell the sloop and cargo and bring the proceeds into court 
The claimants who had been worsted before the jury thereupon 
moved the committee for an order to the marshal to execute its 
decree. This motion was pending when the committee, receiving a 
warning from Benedict Arnold that it must act quickly if it woul 
assert its authority, and urged also by the claimants, assembled one 
morning at eight o'clock and granted an injunction to restrain the 
marshal from paying into the judge’s hands the sum obtained by 
the sale. The injunction was, however, disregarded, and in thi 
way there arose the first clear conflict between the judicial authority 
of a state and of the United States. The committee found itself as 
powerless to enforce its decree as Congress was to enforce its requisi- 
tions. Fearing to endanger the public peace by prolonging the con- 
troversy, it merely entered in its minutes that it would take no 
further action in the matter “ until the authority of the court be so 
settled as to give full efficacy to their decrees and process ”’ 

But that was not the end of the case. Nearly thirty vears later, 
it came in another form before John Marshall and his associate jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States,? and there was 
another collision with the authorities of Pennsylvania before the 
decision of the court, sustaining the committee, was finally carried 
into effect. 

Nor was it the end of the Committee of Appeals. When it ren- 


] 


dered its report, Congress referred the matter first to a special com- 
mittee and then to a committee of the whole house. It was debated 
for two entire days, and a series of resolves was passed, over the 
opposition of the Pennsylvania delegates, insisting that Congress 
and the committee were within their powers in all that they had 
done. These resolves were later transmitted to the legislatures of all 
the states, that they might “ take effectual measures for conforming 
therewith.’ Several states did make formal concession of the 
right of appeal to Congress in cases of capture. 

Ellsworth had left before these steps were taken, but he was 


back in his seat, and again a member of the committee, when the 


s Cranch's Reports, 115 UL’. S. Reports, appendix, xxix—xxxiv 
2United States «s. Peters. ¢ Cranch’s Reports. 113 f 


in the Continental Congr 
next stage of this institutional development was reached Chat was 


in January, 1780,' when Congress resolved “ That a court be estab- 


1 


lished for the trial of all appeals from the courts of admiralty in 


these United States, in cases of capture, to consist of three judges, 


appointed and commissioned by Congress ”’ \ week later three 
able lawyers were named for this first federal court, o1 f tl 


Ellsworth’s colleague, Titus Hosmer.? Once or twice thereafter 


Congress had occasion to defend the course it had take t 
question of prizes, but the Articles of Confe leration co1 le 


authority it had already exercised, and the court remained in exist- 


ence until 1786, when it ceased to sit merely because there wer: 


more cases on its docket. By his share in creating it Ellswort 
doubt unwittinglvy—had been training his hand for the noblest tas! 


it ever found to do; and in his membership of the committee whi 
preceded it he had had an experience which must have prove 
value in the highest office he was ever to hold. ( 
however, he has left no record of these things in anv of his letter 
But, even if he had been a more voluminous letter-writer, this 
would not be surprising. Other needs of the struggling young gov- 
ernment were much more imperative than the need of a judiciary. 
In the winter and spring of 1779-1780, it was again the finances that 
absorbed the attention and activity of Congress; and Ellsworth, even 
before he returned to Philadelphia, had been occupied with a schem« 
of betterment—albeit a bad one. The eastern states were trving 


unite on a plan to remedy the evil of a depreciating currency, ar 
they hit upon the hopeless and vicious plan of a limitation of prices 


by law. Massachusetts taking the lead, a convention for that | 


pose was held at Hartford in October, 1779, and Ellsworth was 
one of the four Connecticut delegates. It was agreed that ¢ 


necticut and New York should pass laws to limit prices similar t 
those already passed by the three states to the eastward; resolutions 
were adopted in favor of raising more money by taxation and of 


repealing certain state embargoes ; and all the states as far “ west” as 


Virginia were invited to send representatives to a larger convent 


for limiting prices, to be held at Philadelphia in Januar lo this 
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also Ellsworth was a delegate. When it met, however, four of the 
invited states failed to appear. There were adjournments from day 
to day, an adjournment without dav, a reassembling on the arrival 
f delegates from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, more adjourn- 
ments from day to day, a call on New York and Virginia, which 


had not vet acted, and then an adjournment to April, in hope that 


they would act... But they never acted, and the convention never 
reassembled. Congress had been brought to favor the plan, but it 
not bring the states into agreement 

t was as well that they never did agree. No such expedient as 
this would have done any good of itself, and it might have delayed 
more hopeful measures. The Continental currency could not be 
saved by anything short of peace and the lodging of the power to 
tax in the government which had issued it. It had sunk so low by 
this time that those who held supplies would hardly exchange them 
for the notes at any price. In January Ellsworth wrote to Governor 


11 ¢ 


Trumbull that in the neighborhood of the army meal was selling at 


eight dollars the quart, and corn at half a dollar the ear.? Congress 


had 


supplies, to issue no more bills of credit, and to make no more money 


in fact already decided to abandon the old method of obtaining 
requisitions on the states. It was trying, instead, a plan of requisi- 
tions for specific commodities. Washington had led the way by 


lling on the state of New Jersey for food for his army, and naming 


~ 


the kind and quality of provisions which he expected from each of 
the several counties. His demand was met with an unexpected 
promptness, and about the same time Connecticut also sent on to 
the half-starved troops a supply of beef.* To superintend the new 
method, Congress—as was its wont when there was executive work 
to do—appointed a committee; and to this committee Ellsworth was 
assigned the day after he took his seat.' The service was doubtless 
as laborious as it was obscure. It brought him neither fame nor any 
other compensation. Indeed, the time when distinction could be 
won in the Congress seemed to be past. The famous names on the 


roll of members were fewer than ever. In March Madison took his 


seat as a delegate from Virginia, but the voung man was as yet 
scarcely known bevond the boundaries of his native state. Ells- 


worth, it is clear from his letters, had no desire to linger at Phila- 


For both conventions, Connect State Records, Il, 414-415, 562-579; 
letters from Ellsworth, and from Sherman and Ellsworth, to Trumbull, in the 
Trumbull Papers 
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the problem of the currency was a determination to abandon the 
Continental paper already in circulation. The plan agreed upon was 
to sink the Continental bills of credit and issue new bills on the credit 
of the several states. These, it was thought, would be effectually 
secured against depreciation by keeping the quantity of them down, 
by providing funds for their redemption, by the shortness of the 
veriod, by paving interest, and by adding to the credit of the states 

the guaranty of the United States. Six-tenths of the issue was to 
be turned over at once to the several states, which could then pur- 
chase for cash the specific supplies for which they were requisitioned. 

These and other details of the plan were communicated to Gov- 
ernor Trumbull by Sherman and Ellsworth. Hastily written as their 
letter was,’ dry and matter-of-fact though it is, it would probably 
be hard to find another contemporary document, unless it should 
be some letter of Robert Morris himself, setting forth more cor- 
rectly the state of the finances at this time and the actual working 
of the new government in that department. Taken with a letter of 
Trumbull, then on its way to the delegates, telling what Connecticut 
had done of her own motion—that is to say, no doubt, of Trumbull’s 
motion—to establish the credit of the state by “ the efficacy of honest 
truth’ in dealing with the public creditor, it well exhibits the sort of 
patriotism in civil office that alone made possible the final victory of 
the armies.* The crisis weighed so heavily on Ellsworth’s mind 
that three days later he wrote again to the governor, and in a stvle 
that was, for him, uncommonly moved and personal. This letter 
runs :° 

Permit me as a private citizen to express my wishes that the late 
resolutions of Congress on the subject of finance may meet your Ex- 
cellency’s approbation and support. Your Excellency must have long 
seen with alarming apprehensions the crisis to which a continued 
depreciation of the paper currency would one day reduce our affairs. 
It is now, Sir, just at hand. Without more stability in the medium, and 
far more ample supplies in the treasury than for months past, it will be 
impossible for our military preperations to proceed, and the army must 
disband. The present moment is indeed critical, and if let slip the con- 
fusion and distress will be infinite. This, Sir, is percisely the point of 
time for the several Legislatures to act decidediy and in a manner 
that the world will forever call wise. It is now in their power by a 

*March 20, 1780, Trumbull Papers, Massachusetts Historical Soctety Collec- 

ns, seventh series, III, 26—28. 
2 For a somewhat gloomier view of the situation, see a letter from Madison 


to letferson, written ne week later. The Writ ngs of Madison (Hunt's ed.) 


}March 23, 178 Trumbull Papers, Massa setts Historical Societ 
ns. seventh series, III, 28-29 
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European situation with a clear understanding that the outcome of 
our struggle did not depend on our own exertions alone’; and he 


was also not unmindful of the work of the Spaniards along the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico—an episode of the conflict which historians 
have generally underestimated or neglected—but followed with an 
interest justified by the outcome the expedition of Galvez against 
the British province of West Florida. In a letter written in May, 
he discussed, with what was for him unusual fullness and freedom 
the state of England and the general character and prospects of our 
ruggle. 

England, he declared, could not obtain in Europe any help what- 
ever in her warfare with America. She was, therefore, going on 
with a pretense of self-sufficiency much perhaps as a merchant 
sometimes on the eve of bankruptcy makes an uncommon parade of 
wealth and business, in order to keep up the delusion till chance may 
have had time to atchieve something in his favour.” Moreover, 
England was, he thought, ready to be crushed with debt. Her rev- 
enues being fully charged with the interest, she could only hope to 
reduce the principal “ by a sponge or revolution”. Meanwhile, 
county conventions in various parts of the kingdom were forming, 


under the first characters, bent upon reducing within proper bounds 


both the public expenditures and the powers of the crown. He 


argued from all this that Great Britain would soon “ cease from 
troubling us 


Ellsworth was here deceiving himself, as were others also, con- 
cerning the imminence of a collapse of England’s credit Her mar- 


velous powers of endurance and recovery, and the soundness of 


1 


her financial system, were soon to bear the test of wars far longer 


+ 


and more costly than the war in America. But he was wise t 


draw encouragement, even at a time when all the news from the 
southward was bad news, from England's international isolation and 
from the temper of the English people themselves; an admirable 
English historian of the period* is making it clearer than ever that 


art of the people of England, possibly 


from first to last a great | 
the greater part, opposed the policy of the king and his ministers 
with the colonies. Ellsworth had soon to announce to the governor 
that Charleston had fallen early in Mav, and before he returned to 
Connecticut the enemy were overrunning the Carolinas. Gates’s 


defeat at Camden and Arnold's treason at West Point were still to 
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states excused from procuring any accounts of the United States 
fter the first day of September. The Connecticut delegates had 
yposed this change, fearing lest the army suffer by it, and feeling 


1 


that the people could supply many articles of clothing much more 


easily than they could raise the money to buy them. It was expected 
that the emperor of Prussia and the.empress of Russia would soon 
liate. Military affairs to the southward were also much 


offer to me 
more hopeful. 

Still, there was work enough to do, and Ellsworth had _ his 
share of it. Morris's management of the finances had doubtless 
convinced Congress by this time that all the departments ought to 
have single heads, and Ellsworth served on the committee to apply 
this principle to the marine.!. Other subjects with which he dealt 
as a member of various committees were General Greene's conduct 
of the southern campaign, the pay of delegates from several southern 
States too poor to sustain their representatives, the traitorous com- 
merce of New-Yorkers with the enemy, and a proposed convention 
with France concerning the interchange of consuls, vice-consuls, and 
agents.” ©n several of these committees Madison, now by long con- 
tinuous attendance risen to much influence, was also a member. 
Van Santvoord, closely studying the motions and the roll-calls on 
questions of a sectional nature, finds that on all such issues Ellsworth 
stood with his New England colleagues, sometimes clearly opposing 
the interests of South Carolina and other southern states, which 
were now championed in Congress by John Rutledge. It is true 
that on a motion to send some arms into South Carolina for the use 
f the militia Ellsworth moved to amend by leaving the disposition 
f the arms entirely to Greene.’ He also wished to postpone, per- 
haps to kill, a motion to relieve certain wretched inhabitants of 
South Carolina, recently released by a cartel from a cruel imprison- 
ment.’ Georgia and the Carolinas having furnished supplies to the 
armies in that quarter, it was proposed to credit them with a pro- 


portionate allowance on their quotas of taxation, and this too he 


pposed. Unquestionably there was in Congress at this time plenty 
of sectional feeling and a lively bickering among the states. But 


these facts are not enough to prove that Ellsworth was ever gov- 


erned by merely sectional devotions and antipathies. He did support 
the motion to provide for the unpaid southern delegates.’ Slow as 
s VI 14 
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Before he came again to Philadelphia, the greatest ot : 


was substantially secured. Peace had not been I 
fighting was over. Commissioners at Paris were neg t 

the envoys of England and of France treaties which, whatever eis 
they might contain, would, it wa 


independence of America. 


Notwithstanding that it was fifteen months from his las 
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bers, and in November, 1782, Alexander Hamilton 


The Journals afford material for the inference that thes« 


Ellsworth and James Wilson of Pennsylvania, wet 


men in the chamber during the following winter and spring 
names appear again and again whenever really important subjects 
are dealt with. Fortunately, also, we are no longer depet 
tirely on the Journals for our knowledge of the proceedings. During 
the autumn. Madison, an admirable reporter, had begun to take 
down the substance of the speeches. Some months later the ! S 
voted down a motion of Hamilton t 1m ts rs th 
whenever the finances should be up'; but Madison's notes t 
to open them for later generations, 
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stolid inactivity worse than that of two years earlier. Morris had 
to report that on the requisition of 1782 only South Carolina had 
paid her quota in full, and that was in supplies to troops within her 
borders. The proportions of their several quotas paid in by the 
other states ranged from one-fourth by Rhode Island down to one- 
one-hundred and twenty-first by New Hampshire. From three states 
nothing whatever had been received.! “* Imagine ”, Morris wrote to 
Franklin in January, 1783, “ the situation of a man, who is to direct 
the finances of a country almost without revenue, (for such vou will 
perceive this to be) surrounded by creditors, whose distresses, while 


they increase their clamors, render it more difficult to appease them ; 


army ready to disband or mutiny; a government, whose sole au- 


hority consists in the power of framing recommendations.”* It 
is no wonder that a fortnight later he wrote to Congress: “ If 
effectual measures are not taken by [the end of May] . . . to make 
permanent provision for the public debts of every kind, Congress will 
be pleased to appoint some other man to be the Superintendent of 
their Finances.”* Nor is it any wonder that Congress did not accept 


his resignation. He vielded, and kept his office, perhaps in hope 


e in the svstem something might be done to 


that through a chan; 


relieve both him and the country from their humiliating plight. 

That was the pressing business of the hour. A few saw also 
bevond the hour and strove to turn the situation to such account that 
the system might be fitted for the permanent and constant duties of 
government in time of peace. Of these Hamilton was the 


] 


a real 


ardent leader. Fresh from the office of Continental receiver for 
New York, he knew at first hand the utter inefficiency of requisitions 
as a means of revenue. During the summer he had drafted for the 
New York legislature some resolutions which were sent to Congress, 
urging a general convention to amend the Articles. He had come 
himself to Congress mainly to see if it were possible to build up, on 
the basis of the Articles, a government strong enough to live 
Restless under makeshifts and impatient with incompetence, he went 


at his purpose with an energy that sometimes frightened where it 


did not overcome. Madison, who had long been gravitating to the 
same general desire, pursued it much more cautiously and _tact- 
fullv. Wilson of Pennsylvania was an able third. Rutledge was 


the stoutest champion of the states. Ellsworth occupied the middle 
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f finance was 


again, in a most unpleasant tasl 


front \nother scheme of revenue had come to failut 


vears earlier Congress had asked from the states ] 

post of five per cent. on all imports, and with this re 
two states had in some sort made compliance: Georg ] 
to act at all, but only Rhode Island, which derived a nsiderabl 
revenue from imports intended for Connecticut, had positivel 
fused. A committee was appointed to visit the greedy little st 
and urge the scheme upon her governors But when the « ssaries 


were about to take their departure, word came that Virginia als 


ing once consented to the impost, had now reversed | 


This was at the end of 1782 before a week of the 1 


y 
was passed, a committee of officers from the ar it Ne ¢ 
arrived in Philadelphia with the solemnest and sternest of appr 
payment of the troops. Not even the constantly recurring 1 rs 
of peace with independence could long divert the members of ¢ 


gress from what, in a letter home, Madison described as tl 


iat was lowering on the North river. The one stubborn fact that 


overhung and darkened all things was the fact of bankrupt 


this time until the middle of April, save for certain necessary inter- 


ruptions to attend to the peace treaty, Congress, now by special 
mittees, now by a general committee of the states, 


of the whole, was searching for a way to solvency and honor 


The debate took a wide range, for in the general problem t] 
were many specific perplexities The officers demanded not 
present pay but security for arrears, compensation for deficiencies 
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rations and clothing, and commutation of their half-pay for life, 
which Congress had already voted, into an equivalent in gross 
There was the foreign debt, and Morris’s statement that he could 
negotiate no more loans until the old were somehow secured and 
interest provided. There were the various forms of the domestic 
debt, with the claims of different classes of creditors and the fre- 
quently conflicting interests of the various states. But it all came 
back to the main question, How could money be obtained? Ham- 
ilton, Madison, and Wilson at once declared that nothing would 
serve but general or Continental taxes, whether by impost or excise 
The states must grant this power to Congress, or the Confederation, 
now that it had won its independence, would fail from sheer and 
ignominious weakness. [ut a group of lesser men, led by Rutledge, 
and including Madison's own colleagues from Virginia, opposed this 
policy at every turn. They would adhere to the Articles; they feared 
and distrusted tyranny at home quite as mutch as they had feared and 
distrusted it in the Parliament and the king across the water; they 
would never consent to give into the same hands “ the purse and the 
sword”. This last was a favorite catch-phrase. 

Ellsworth’s first reported speech came on a day of general 
debate,’ and Hamilton’s reply to it, followed by Madison’s cooler 
and more cautious argument, marks the high tide of the whole 
prophetically interesting discussion. The question was on Wilson’s 
motion, modified by Madison, “ That it is the opinion of Congress 
that the establishment of permanent and adequate funds to operate 
generally throughout the U. States is indispensably necessary for 
doing complete justice to the Creditors of the U. S., for restoring 
public credit and for providing for the future exigencies of the war.’’? 
When the two opposing views were set before the house, 

Mr. Elseworth acknowledged himself to be undecided in his opinion; 


that on one side he felt the necessity of continental funds for making 


good the continental engagements, but on the other desponded of a 
unanimous concurrence of the States in such an establishment. He 
observed that it was a question of great importance, how far the federal 
Gov' can or ought to exert coercion against delinquent members of 
the confederacy; and that without such coercion no certainty could 
attend the constitutional mode which referred every thing to the unani- 
mous punctuality of thirteen different councils. Considering therefore 
a continental revenue as unattainable, and periodical requisitions from 
Congress as inadequate, he was inclined to make trial of the middle 
mode of permanent State funds, to be provided at the recommendation 
of Cong*, and appropriated to the discharge of the common debt. 

January 28, 1783, ibid., 335-340 
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next Wilson proposing an elaborate scheme of taxation, and 
Rutledge answering with a plan to ask the states to levy a duty of 
five per cent ports to pay the f reign debt, each state to be 
redited, on its quota of the debt, with such amounts as might be 
gathered at its ports criticized both proposals. Madison reports 
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mind was plainly toward the policy of a stronger central 


his 
Leaving about this time, he was gone till April, but 
r his return it appeared that common-sense, and per- 
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ghts scruples. During his absence the party in favor 
giving to the government strength enough to meet its obligations 
tter of it in debate. Events outside had been con- 


Mor- 
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take a step essential to a stronger union by completing the transfer 
of Virginia’s western claims to the Confederation. ! 

Meanwhile, in foreign affairs also, and particularly in the busi- 


ness occasioned by the peace, he had been conspicuously employed. 


Karly in the winter, when a Rhode Island delegate had wished per- 
mission to send to the governor of his state certain extracts from 
letters from Europe, Ellsworth and Hamilton served on a com- 
mittee which reported against the proposal.* A few days later, with 
Hamilton and Madison, he reported in favor of a treaty of amity 
and commerce with the Netherlands. In this report, one of the 
ngest ever made to the Congress, there was included the treaty 
lf and a series of forms and blanks for the various interchanges 
f officials and of courtesies which it called for. ‘ Both the Com- 
mittee and Congress ”, Madison remarks, “ were exceedingly cha- 


grined at the extreme incorrectness of the American copies of these 


national acts.” The debate that followed led to a motion for the 
purchase of a few books of reference for the use of Congress in such 
cases, and that motion was, no doubt, the beginning of the history 
of the libraries of Congress and the Department of State. but it 


was not the actual beginning of those libraries. Not even “a few 
hundred pounds ” could be spared for such a purpose. 

The first of May, while there was still nothing to go on but the 
preliminaries to the peace treaty, Ellsworth, Hamilton, and Rutledge 
reported, in reply to a letter from John Adams, instructions favor- 
able to a treaty of commerce with Great Britain.‘ Again with Ham- 


ilton and Madison, and with Wilson also, Ellsworth concurred in a 


report directing Washington to occupy the frontier forts as soon as 
the British should give them up.° When the provisions of the treaty 
were fully known, he and Hamilton advocated a call on the states to 
carry out the recommendation concerning the Tories," and they were 
both on a committee which drew up an address to the states urging 


7 


them to conform in all good faith to such provisions as had to d 


with confiscations and with debts due from Americans to Britons.’ 


\Writings of M Hunt's ed I, 474 

Journals of Congress, VIII, 88-89. He was also on the committee which 
reported against a clain f certain Rhode Island officers based on the deprecia- 
tion of the money they were paid in 


SJbid., g1-109; Secret Journals, Il], 289-318; Writings of Madison (Hunt's 


Secret Journals, Il], 340. Madison ridicules this letter of Adams for its 
palpable self-seeking and self-praise, Writings (Hunt's ed.), I, 461 

§ May 12, J nals of Congress, VIII, 259 

* Writings of Madison (Hunt's ed.), I, 463. 


Journals of Congress, VIII, 266-268; Secret Journals, III, 355-357 
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Ellsworth was one of those in whom the war had ft but littl 
rancor. He was also one of those who felt, even at this time, th 


the United States had nothing to gain from ar wering of 


England’s rank among the nations \ o t | a 
argued that England's debt, and the great expens« r peace 
nt, which in his gment | fore rt reat t 
ld also probably insure her g bel I ! g 
time vet to come; and he a ( 
Neither e satet 4 
Europe requires that Gre Brit 
she 1 fact is (And 1 s by g t I 
corruptior in ner wl ‘ ‘ ‘ V1 
hope to rise, or long « essings of 
the 1 > cs He Cl 4 t 
Here was a temper prophetic of the Federalist to be; the Rey 
utionist, as well as the states’-rights man, was ‘ the cur 
rent of events, open-eyed to new conditions No st entalist 
he W uld let the ad at ] T ( the 
fving the provi ticles without waiting for finitive 
\ f 
treat Mir. ladison reports as s for 
the obligation and policy of going into an imm« te execut I 
the treat) He supposed that a ready al generous 1101 
our part w" accelerate the like on the other part lor some reaso1 


when a treaty of amity and commerce with Russia was up, he 


made and carried, Madison opposing, a motion to limit it to fifteen 


vears. But his views on foreign affairs seem to have been, as a 


rule, liberal and unprovincial, and not without enlightenment an 


insight Early in Mav he wrote to his colleague, W tt, who had 
home?: 
Nothing yet appears to induc susp the treaty 
tT being c: rried into effect, o1 ith sides S last as tur I 
17 
case will admit Cer lv. we < t sh to se t 
annulled; nor has Great Britain so much reason t é f 
all circumstances, as North, Fox, and their partisans pre ior t 
ecru to the eXe 
e folly of the former erat ‘ 
f it is wis n her t erace 
ccp Us Pende 
inj f n (Hunt's ed as 
3 Secret Journals, III, 350-354 
3: 
« * May 6. Wood Manuscript The Honorable Joseph W 1, wi 
worth’s son-in-law, left in manuscript a lengthy life the chi« . 
times tedious, nearly always dry and prosy, it contains, however 


tion concerning Ellsworth’s personal history and characteristics than a 


single piece of writing 
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He was no such Anglophobe as Rutledge and others were plainly 
showing themselves to be, and had not in him the making of a 
partizan of France. But neither, on the other hand, was he enam- 
ored like Hamilton of the British system. When news came of the 
lity 


famous 


on of Lord North with the Whigs, he wrote to 


Trumbull: 


Che pack rings a list of the new British Ministry established 
the 2¢ of April, which | take the liberty to inclose. From the strange 
coalition of which it is formed, there is little reason to doubt but that 
another change, of a partial nature, will follow as soon as the present 
convulsed state of that nation shall have subsided. Lord North, who 


is the fixed favorite of his sovereign and a man of the most system, 
business and address, will easily find means to lay aside M* Fox and his 
coadjutors when he can well do without them, as he has already done 
ynents whom he let come forward to 


perish in the odium of executing measures which himself had rendered 


He served, again with Hamilton and Madison for colleagues, on 


tee which had in charge the general subject of neutrality 


agreements.” But the most distinguished conjunction of the three 
names was on still another committee, appointed early in April, “ to 
provide a system for foreign affairs, for Indian affairs, for military 
and naval establishments; and also to carry into execution the regu- 
lation of weights and measures and other articles of the Confedera- 
tion not attended to during the war” The task was nothing less 
than the devising of a complete system of permanent administration. 
The honor of being joined with such men, in such employment, can 
scarcely have come to Ellsworth unless it came for one of two gi od 
reasons: he was either judged by his fellows in Congress to be one 
of the three men in their number worthiest of high offices, or he was 
taken as the foremost of New England’s representatives. 

He continued to be called on for such high services throughout 
the spring, and until the busy session came to its humiliating close. 
He himself does not seem to have foreseen or dreaded any such 
émeute as that which drove the delegates away from Philadelphia. 
His letters contain no such gloomy forebodings of the conduct of 
the unpaid troops as Madison’s are filled with. He had written to 
Wolcott, early in May,’ that three months’ pay would probably be 
made to the army on disbandment, one-third in cash, the rest in Mr. 
Morris’s notes; and that Morris would remain in office until all his 

1 June 4, 1783, Trumbull Papers 

2 Secret Journals, III, 366-368. 

3 Writings of Madison (Hunt's ed.), I, 441. 

* May 6, 1783. Wood Manuscript. See also Ellsworth to Trumbull, May 13, 


1783, Trumbull Papers. 
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engagements should be fulfilled. When the question arose, whether 
to discharge the troops or merely give tl furloughs, he was for 
discharging them at once Even so late as June 18, 1783, he was 


writing to Trumbull, apparently without uneasiness*: “ The furlow’ 
part of the army are on their way home. Some are arrived here 
from the southward. They receive three months’ pay, but all in M'* 
Morris’s notes which run six months.” Yet it was but three days 
later that a band of about five hundred mutinous soldiers of the 
Pennsylvania line surrounded the state-house where Congress was 
sitting, and with arms in their hands demanded a settlement of their 
accounts. Sitting under the same roof was 
Pennsylvania; and to this body Congress sent at once a committe 
Hamilton, Ellsworth, and Peters—to take order for the calling out 
of the state militia. But the council would not act. Congress fina 
adjourning, the troops permitted the members to disperst teas 
sembling that evening, Congress voted that in case no means sl 

be found to put down the rioting the President should summon ther 
to meet at Princeton or at Trenton. Hamilton and Ellsworth, 


serving as a committee of conference with the Pennsylvania authori- 


ties, failed to bring them to any determined action, and the Pr ent 
issued his summons. At the end of June, therefore, ¢ gress reas 
sembled at Princeton. Hamilton, for the committee, made a report 


which seemed to reflect severely on the Pennsylvania authorities, and 
on complaint from the council Ellsworth meré ed a resolve 
which exonerated that timid body from anv active part in the insult 
to Congress. Another committee, Hamilton, Ellsworth, and Bland, 
reported an order to General Howe to march on Philadelphia; but 
‘ton, deeply mortified at what had happened, was alré 

taking measures t put down the mutiny Congress was not furthet 


molested, and Ellsworth remained at Princeton about a fortnight 


longer. Late in July, the two Huntingtons arrived, and Samuel 


Vari 
he committee to consid } KS 


Huntington took his place on t 
proposal of a general convention 


This was the end of Ellsworth’s services in Congress. Writing 


to Trumbull on July 1o,° he gave, in his usual matter-of-fact 


a moderate version of what had happened, and 
May 2 Writings Mf Hunt's « 468 
Trumbull Papers 
Cor ess, VIII 27 S57, 2 i \f 
e I, 482-484 Bancroft, Histor 
Correspondence 78 789, I, passin 
‘For other services of Ellswortl ( gress this per 
Congress, VIII 24-125 6-377, 2 
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How long Congress will remain here is uncertain. They will hardly 
return to Philadelphia without some assurances of protection, or even 
then with intention to stay longer than till accommodations shall be 
elsewhere prepared for a fixed residence.’ But, Sir, it will soon be of 
very little consequence where Congress go, if they are not made re- 
spectable as well as responsible, which can never be done without 
giving them a power to perform engagements as well as make them. 
It was indeed intended to have given them this power in the confedera- 
tion, by declaring their contracts and requisitions for the common de- 
fence sacredly binding on the States; but in practice it amounts to 
nothing. Most of the States recognize these contracts and comply with 
the requisitions so far only as suits their particular opinion and con- 
venience; and they are the more disposed at present to go on in this 
way from the inequalities it has already produced, and a mistaken idea 
that the danger is over; not duly reflecting on the calamities of a 
disunion and anarchy, or their rapid approach to such a state. There 
must, Sir, be a revenue some how established that can be relied on and 
applied for national purposes as the exigencies arise, independant of 
the will or views of a single State, or it will be impossible to support 
national faith or national existance. The powers of Congress should 
be defined, but their means must be adequate to the purposes of their 
institution. It is possible there may be abuses and misapplications; still 
it is better to hazard something than to hazard all. 

It is not surprising that he was unwilling to come back to Con- 
gress,’ or that, the next year, he also declined an election to the Board 
of Treasury, a commission set up for the management of the finances, 
in place of Robert Morris, who had finally withdrawn—or, as he 
himself probably considered, escaped.* The choice of Ellsworth 
to this office by his former associates was a high tribute to his 
capacity, but not to his shrewdness. His severe judgment of the 
Confederation is even more convincing than Hamilton’s, who went 
home in complete despair of it; for Ellsworth, never given to cross- 
ing bridges until he got to them, had come to his conclusions slowly. 
Always accepting dutifully the tasks assigned him, he had done his 
part well in the civil business of the strife for independence. Hold- 
ing, doubtless, that to each day its own evil is sufficient, he had 
not pressed forward in time of war to grapple with the problems of 
the hoped-for peace. Now, however, that peace was come, even his 


unhasting and conservative intelligence could not longer fail to see 


' Ellsworth had been on the committee to consider the question of perma- 
nent residence, but the subject was postponed until autumn. Journals of Con 
gress, VIII, 271. 

In May, 1783, he was elected for the year beginning November 30, 1783. 

He resigned, however, and another was elected in his place. Roll 
ficers and Members of General Assembly of Connecticut, 460 
3The Board was instituted May 28, 1784, an 


Thomas Jenifer, Elisworth, and William Denning were elected commissioners. 


1 six days later Daniel of St. 


Journals of Congress, IX, 255-256, 309. 
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that there must be some very radical changes Perhaps his gift of 
shrewd and practical analysis enabled | to see als t the time 
was not vet quite at hand; or perhaps, on the cont ist 
conclude that he was lacking in that litant ! refor 


with which Hamilton was so abundantly endowed Kt ar it 


until the time was fully come, and ch 


kindred spirits a great occasion was prepared, | 


part—certainly no conspicuous part—in the movement for a new 
and stronger Constitution. He passed, instead, « t 
labors of his profession and the service of his state. 

\\ ( 


Madison and Hamilton and Washington and a half 1 ther 


THE INDIAN BOUNDARY LINE!’ 


Wen the Seven Years’ War, with its American phase, the 
French and Indian War, resulted in giving to Great Britain a clear 
title in America to all the country east of the Mississippi river, the 
british government was confronted with an Indian question requiring 
a better solution than was to be found in the uncertain and somewhat 
shifting policy that had hitherto prevailed. The problem was not 
the simple one of providing an adequate defense for outlying colonial 
settlements against Indian attacks; to protect the Indians in the 
possession of their h rounds was of equal moment. The 
significance of the latter motive can only be appreciated when it 1s 
recognized that this was undertaken, not merely to safeguard an 
abstract right, but also because it was a measure of practical neces- 
sity in the interests of the fur-trade. There were other aspects of 
the problem, for other interests were involved, but none which need 
to be considered here bevond the very evident fact that the govern- 
ment was unwilling, particularly just at this time, to be put to any 
great expense. 

The question was not a new one. It began with the arrival of 
the first colonists, and became of increasing importance with each 
successive advance of settlement. [ut it had been a local question 
or, rather, a series of local questions, until the expansion of the 
colonies had brought about the final struggle with the French. 
During that struggle to some extent, but still more plainly when 
Britain had succeeded France in control of Canada, and her posses- 
sions formed an unbroken whole from north to south and from the 
\tlantic to the Mississippi, the Indian question was no longer local ; 
it was continental in its scope and demanded an adequate solution. 
Pending the adoption of a definitive policy as well for the govern- 
ment of the new possessions as for the settlement of the Indian ques- 
proclamation was issued on October 7, 1763.2 This 

Mr. Ernest Hawley Duval, a graduate student at Leland Stanford Junior 
University, has been of great assistance in the preparation of this article In 


additi thy ] ret 1 +} nwing 
addition to this, Mr. Duval prepared the accompanying map, page 784 


2Text in Annual Regist 1763, 208-213. As preliminary to the proclama 
tion, cf. instructions to the colonial governors. New York Colonial Documents 
VII, 478-4; Vew Jersey Ar es, first series, IX, 321-32 The purpose of the 
proclamation of 1763 has ever been disputed. The position here taken that it was 
temporary in its nature is clearly revealed in the official correspondence, refer 
ences t Ww ch re Ss 
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proclamation erected separate and distinct g 
East Florida, and West Florida; and for the protect 
hunting-grounds it for 
nies beyond their respective boundaries 

for the present... bevond the heads r sources 
rivers which fall into the Atlantic ©cean f1 


west.””! 


the importance and of the difficulty of the undertaking 


stave of their deliberations. so far as time and dist 
1 1 1 + + ++ 
they sought the advice ot the superintendents of Indian affairs ‘ 

William Johnson of the Northern District, and ¢ 
of the Southern District The first draft of a bill to be submiutte 
to Parliament was held back to await the reports ot the A: 
superintendents ; and when their letters had been received, the Lords 
of Trade acknowledged that these “ have enabled 
tions to and improve our plan . Ihe fhe rt 
modified were then sent to Johnson and Stuart f 
upon it which we hope to rece before g of 
Parliament *’.* 

Just when and how the idea originated, of a continuous ! 
line to separate the whites and the i IS, it is per . ‘ 
to determine In all probability, however, it was a S 
rrowth Che establishment ral r less en e 
the limits of the whites « of the Indians, as the cas ol ] 
been a practice almost universal. As colonial settlements « 
and united action in dealing with the Indians beca 
the extension and unification of such lines was an I 

It is not surprising then to find Sir Wallia Tohns s his 
aiction comprised a efinite section of the <« es a tii 
ing f the Indians. strong ao? 
Sil e contecdcerac tie ins, strong 1ivocat 
a certain line should be run at the bac f the Nor t ( S 
bevond which no settlement should be 1 ‘ t wl S 
Nations should think proper of selling part t f D 
ucker S Tancilul scheme, to fuara against curs 
Indians bv “ clearing away the w s and bushes 
land, a mile in breadth, and extending along the back of é 
he ne thus established is show I F 
é ( nial Docume) \ 35-5 672 
es, 1V, 18 
3 ( , \ c 
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nies ",' could hardly have been taken seriously or have exercis 
considerable influence in shaping the governmental policy in this 
particular. Both the superintendents recognized that encroachments 
upon their lands were the chief ground of Indian complaints 

cause of war; accordingly they urged the establish: l 
dary line, and it is a sufficient explanation of the 

feature of policy Indeed, it is the exp t the 

themselves gave for the “ provisional management 

of 1763" and for the proposal in th plan prepared in 1764 


The heads of the plan, which was prepared in 1764 and sul 


mitted to the superintendents in America with a request for 


opinions upon it, outlined in forty-three sections or 
what elaborate scheme for the future management s 
The forty-second article proposed * That proper measures be taken 


with the consent and concurrence of the Indians t iscertain al 


define the precise and exact be undarv and limits f tl lands ] 

it may be proper to reserve to them and where no settlement wl 
ever shall be allowed.” Johnson and Stuart both approved the pl ‘ 
vet the British government failed to act Johnsor t tt this 
‘to the late disturbances in the Colonies that required so much tl 


attention of his Majestv’s Ministers "> and the Lords of Track 


admitted that it was owing to “ other pressing business * When 


action was finally taken in 1768, the plan of 1764 was laid aside. It 

was explained that this was because of the difficulty and exy 

involved,’ but Colonel Guy Johnson was probably right in ascribing 


this unfavorable action to the influence of “ some Indian traders 
whose interests were aftected.® 

When the proposals submitted in 1764 seemed to promis 
fulfilment of their recommendations, both Johnson and Stuart 
parently felt that the formal enactment of the plan was only a ques 


tion of time. At any rate, although they were quite unauthori 


to do so, the superintendents proceeded to negotiate with the I 
f their respective districts upon the all-important subj: 
eu Benjamin fF rks's ed 
2New Yor D nents. VII P 
3 VII, 637-64 / \ 
York Colonial Documents, 657-666: VI 
VII, Ree Q 
\ I, 24, $s-s6, $7 
8 Vor ( ) or \ 
tradine terests influencing the British gove ‘ k 
t the ete t f Bra cK line M 
ste he rect r } 
Fronte t I, 203-204 
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boundary line.!. Johnson, as was natural from his long experience 
of the uncertainty of royal approval, proceeded cautiously. In a 
conference with the Six Nations, held in the spring of 1765 for a 
very different purpose, he broached the subject, but, as he was 


careful to explain in his report to the Lords of Trade, “ I only pro- 


posed it as a matter verry essential to their own Interest.”* The 
suggestion met with the Indians’ approbation, and after some little 
negotiations, which were handled with Johnson’s usual skill and 


address, a line that was satisfactory to both parties was tentatively 
agreed to. Sir William promised to “lay the same before the great 
King, which is all can be at present done in it”.* And he again took 
occasion to say, “ as what you have proposed about the Boundary is 
your own free proposition . . . I expect never to hear any grumbling 
about it... ; if the King approves of what is done, . . . you shall 
have notice of 

Colonel Stuart in the Southern District acted more boldly and 
lout reservation. Within two vears after receiving the proposed 
plan for the management of Indian affairs, he entered into a series 
of treaties with the Southern Indians supplementing the treaty of 
Augusta of 1763, by which a continuous boundary line between the 
whites and the Indians was established beginning at a point near the 
southern boundary of Virginia, running south and west at the back 
of the Carolinas, bending somewhat toward the east in Georgia, 
and including the tide-water limits of East Florida.® It was evi- 
dently intended to extend this line as far as the Mississippi river, 
but its exact determination in West Florida is somewhat doubtful,' 
there appears to have been somewhat of a break between the 


Appalachicola river and Mobile bay.* This line was not merely 


1New York ( , D ents, VII, 1004-1005; North Carolina Colonial 
Re is, VII, 536-538 

York nt Documents, VII, 711-712 

3] 733 734 


‘The determination of the Indian boundary line was made a special subject 
for investigation with a small class of advanced students at Stanford University, 
who were of great assistance in the settlement of doubtful points and in furnish 
ng data for the map that accompanies this article 

6This uncertainty has been reduced to a minimum through the courtesy of 


Honorable Peter J. Hamilton of Mobile, who furnished information, subsequently 


embodied in a communication to the Clarke County (Alabama) Democrat, March 

1905, which determines the location of this line quite accurately and somewhat 
differently from that which he had earlier stated in his Colonial Mobile. 

Except in so far as this may have been covered by the very indefinite 


line in the treaty with the Creeks at Pensacola, May 28, 1765. Charles C. Royce 
and Cyrus Thomas, “Indian Land Cessions”, Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
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/ 
boundary of New York because it was believed that this could be 
a plished more advantageously at some other time. To render 
he line continuous with that in the south was finally deemed inad- 
visable The Six Nations claimed the land between the Ohio and 
nnessee rivers as theirs by right of conquest, and in assertion of 
their sovereignty they insisted upon ceding it to the British. Rather 
than lose the other advantages obtained, Johnson accepted this 
though by s e he disregarded his instructions and formed an 
overlapping instead of a continuous line.’~ Mainly on this account, 


but also because other unwarranted matters were included in the 


iis al 
treaty, the british government hesitated to give its approval. When, 
wever, it was evident that Johnson had acted for the best, he was 
empowered to ratify and confirm the line as agreed upon.? This 
was for done in July, 1770,* and the line was afterward sur- 
veved an 


In the meantime, an important modification of the line in the 


south was being made. It was found that certain settlements were 
west of the line established at the back of Virginia. Accordingly 
quite early in 1769 Stuart had been instructed to negotiate with the 
Cherokees for a new line to include these lands. By the treaty of 


Lochabor, October 22, 1770, it was agreed that the Indian boundary 
should be marked by a continuation of the southern line of Virginia 
to where it intersects the Holston river, and from that point by a 
direct line to the junction of the Great Kanawha with the Ohio. 

Thus after several vears of earnest endeavor and careful negotia- 
tions the desire of the American superintendents of Indian affairs 
was an accomplished fact. A definite line separating the Indians 
from the whites had been agreed upon, officially approved, and was 


nized feature of the British Indian policy. In the treaties 


a recog 
by which this was established it was agreed that neither whites nor 


Indians should make any settlements or encroachments upon the 


lands reserved to the other unless cessions of such lands had been 


Ibid., 144-145, 158—1¢ 65-166, 179-182, 211-212, 222-223 
Ibid a4 
4 Jbid., 548-562 [here seems to be a prevalent impression (cf. Winsor, 
Westward Movement, 2 that the Fort Stanwix line was never formally approved 
by the British government The evidence on the other side, however, as given in 
7 


the above references seems irrefutable 
inia Magazine of History and Biography, 1X, 360-364. It was afterward 
discovered that the principal settlements meant to be included were south of the 
Virginia line and within the boundaries of North Carolina. This confusion led 
in the formal treaty to the description of a line geographically impossible. The 


statement made above in the text is in accord with the evident intention of 


Jbid., VIII, 110-137, 152 
the treaty 
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the improvement was not marked. Then came Wayne's victory at 
Fallen Timbers, and the resulting treaty of Greenville in 1795 estab 


+ 


lished a definite line for the Northwest Territory. At the same time 


the victories of Sevier and Robertson in the south, with the treaties 
following, establishe da similar situation in that section of the coun 
trv. Congress promptly took advantage of the opportunity and 
ng tl the reenlt th arnous treati nd estab 
Pdssed all at l tving the results 0 ne various treaties and 

lishing a continuous boundary line from Lake Erie to Florida, which 
was to be distinctly marked. To settle, to range stock, to hunt, or 
in the south, even to cross without a passport, beyond the boundary, 
was made punishable with imprisonment of from three months to 
a vear. or with a fine of from fifty to one thousand dollars. India 
lands could be obtained only by treaty “ entered into pursuant t 

the constitution ” and negotiated by duly authorized officials of th 
United States. Before this act had expired in 1799 another was 
passed, which was virtually a reénactment of the former, except that 
the boundary line was modified in accordance with the treaties that 


had since been made. The same action was repeated in 1802 

The acquisition of Louisiana in 1803 modified the conditions but 
did not materially alter the feature of Indian policy we are consid 
ering. It was now possible to offer the Indians an almost unlimite« 
extent of territorv if they would consent to move out bevond the 
settlements upon the Mississippi. It is worth noticing that it was 
neither Jackson, nor yet Monroe, but Jefferson who inaugurated this 
so-called “ removal policy ”, and that it was formally broached in 
one of the first acts with reference to the new possessions.* Thirty 
vears later, when the removal policy was being successfully carried 
out, Congress established by statute’ the “ Indian Country ”’, con- 
sisting of the United States territory west of the Mississippi not 
included in the states of Missouri and Louisiana and the territory of 
(Arkansas. It was, of course, nothing more nor less than the old 
Indian boundary line reéstablished bevond the Mississippi. There 
was, however, this important difference: the United States and not 


the Indians determined the location of the line. It was also the 


beginning of the end. The expansion of population to the Pacific, 
the adoption of regular routes of travel, the guarding with United 


States troops of those routes and of the settlements that were estab- 


ished, hemmed in the Indians first on one side and then on another. 


1 United States Statutes at Large, May 19, 1796, chap. 30 
March chay 16 
Marcl 802, chap 
$j March 26, 1804, chay 8, section I5 
7 has 
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And when the Indians wer pletely surrour the reservation 
system was only a question of tims 
\side from any intrinsic value in the stu here pt t i 
distinct interest attaches to it as another illustration of th \ { 
ment of [ritish colonial pract nt American natior 
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WILLIAM WALKER AND THE STEAMSHIP CORPORA- 
PION IN NICARAGUA 


Tue romantic features of Walker's filibustering expeditions to 
Nicaragua have tended to obscure certain more prosaic and vet quite 
important phases of his undertaking. The Anglo-American’s love of 


excitement and adventure, his belief that it is the manifest destiny of 
his race to control the whole American continent, and the desire of 
the slave states for a southward expansion of American territory— 
these indeed were potent factors in producing the phenomena of 
filibustering ; but these alone do not account for Walker's remarkable 
career of two years in Central America. To accomplish his purpose 
of “ regenerating ” the isthmus and founding there a military empire, 
Walker needed not only an army, but also ships and money; and 
these two necessities were not supplied by zealous champions of ter- 
ritorial expansion or slavery propagandism, but by a syndicate of 
New York and San Francisco capitalists, who hoped to use the 
filibuster general for furthering their interests in Nicaragua. 

Our information concerning this phase of Walker’s history is 
derived mainly from four contemporary accounts and from the official 
reports of American diplomatic and naval officers, which are on file 
in the government archives, and some of which have been printed in 
the public documents. Of the four contemporary accounts, one was 
written and published by Walker himself,’ another by one of his 
followers,? and the other two by American consular agents who 
were in Central America during the period of Walker's activity. * 
Mr. James Jeffrey Roche has made use of part of this material in 
preparing an admirable popular account of filibustering,‘ but for 
other purposes it has scarcely been touched. 

For a full understanding of Walker’s dealing with the steam- 
ship corporation in Nicaragua, it is necessary first to describe the 
establishment of the transit routes across the isthmus. In 1849 the 


overland journey to California was not only long and difficult, but 


?William Walker, The War in Nicaragua (Mobile, 1860) 
*Charles William Doubleday, Reminiscences of the “ Filibustes War in 
Nicaragua (New York, 188¢ 
>Peter F. Stout, Nicaragua: Past, Present and Future (Philadelphia, 1859) 
William V. Wells, er's Expedition to Nicaragua (New York, 1856 
4 Tames Jetirey Roche f War (Boston, 1 
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also verv dangerous, and in the search for a be 
attention of Americans was directed to Central Amet 
routes were available, one through Panama and the t r throug 
Nicaragua. <A treaty with the republic of New Granada at this 
gave the United States a right of way between | or 
Panama, and a railway was finally built across the ist] 


on the Atlantic from New Orleans and New York to, 


on the Pacific fri m ’anama t San Francis turnisl st 
expeditious route to the gold-fields.’ In August, 184 

syndicate, consisting of Corne s Vanderbilt W 

their associates, entered int 1 contract with the re 

ragua, by which the compat secured a right t nstruct at its 
own expense a canal through Nicaraguan territory, pt 

work could be cor Pp tec wit 1 twelve ears Lhe 

gave the company a monopoly of the transit across Nicarag 

the exclusive right of navigating the interior waters of the stat 
steam. <As it proved impracticable to begin the construction of tl 
canal, a modified charter was drawn up in 1851, which sepa t 


canal contract from the rest of the privileges granted, and s 
to the corporation, now sty 
pany, the sole use of a line of transit from Greytown on the Car 

bean sea to some point on the Pacific.2 This new route, which was 


lc one by way 


opened in 1852, was in some respects superior to t ne by 
of Panama, inasmuch as it reduced the distance between New York 
and San Francisco by five hundred miles and enabled the passengers 
to make all but twelve miles of the journey by 
from New York and New Orleans would land at Greytown, pr 
ceed in boats of light draft up the San Juan river to Lake Nicaragua 
and cross the lake in larger steamers to a point on the west shore 
called Virgin Bay. From here they were conveved in carriages 
over a macadamized road to San Juan del Sur, and there took th 
steamer for San Francisco. Reports show that in one vear twent 
four thousand passengers traveled between the eastern states 
California by way of Nicaragua It is thus that this portion of 
the continent was brought into close relations with the great repub! 


in the north. 


1See J. M. Letts, Ca Illus New York, 18s: “xX 
* Minister J. H. Wheeler to Secretary Marcy, August 2 . MS 
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Fortune-seekers now began to direct their attention to Central 


America, hoping to acquire riches from the undeveloped fields and 
mines. On August 15, 1854, among the California passengers em- 
barking for Nicaragua were William V. Wells and Byron Cole, 


two members of a San Francisco company that had been recently 


organized for the purpose of developing the mining resources of 
Honduras.t Though seemingly insignificant, this event was pro- 
ductive of important results, inasmuch as it proved to be the pre- 
liminary step to Walker’s entrance into Central America. Wells 


was making the journey with a view of obtaining information about 
the gold-fields near Trujillo, and Cole was accompanying him for 


the purpose of seeing what American enterprise might accomplish 


in Nicaragua. When these two Americans landed at San Juan del 


Sur, the Nicaraguan republic was in the midst of one of its periodic 
revolutions. The Democrats and the Legitimists were in arms and 
engaged in a partizan struggle characterized by none of the usages 


1 h much difficulty Wells and Cole made 


of civilized warfare. Wit 
their way to Leon, the headquarters of the Democratic army, where 


s going on his way to Honduras, while Cole tarried 


1 


they parted, Wel 


at Leon and became acquainted with the Democratic leaders. 

Cole had for a time been one of the proprietors of a California 
newspaper edited by William Walker. In the summer of 1853 
Walker gave up the newspaper business, and a few months later 
he achieved much notoriety by an attempt to set up an independent 
republic in Lower California. This attempt had been a complete 
failure, but Cole had retained an unshaken confidence in Walker's 
ability, and suggested that he make a similar effort in Nicaragua, 
where the chances of success appeared more favorable. Soon after 
Cole met Castellon, the Democratic leader, he proposed that the 
Nicaraguan general should strengthen his forces by inviting Walker 
to bring a company of Americans to Nicaragua to enter the Demo- 
cratic service. The proposition was received favorably, as the for- 
tunes of Castellon’s party were on the wane. A contract was then 


1 it to 


drawn up, by which three hundred Americans were to be broug! 
Nicaragua to enter the Democratic army, and were to receive a 
stated monthly pay and a grant of 21,000 acres of land at the end 
of the campaign. Cole returned to California and submitted the 
contract to Walker. The document, in Walker’s opinion, not only 
violated the letter of the neutrality laws, but did not offer sufficient 
inducement for the risks involved. Cole therefore made another 
trip to Nicaragua and made a second contract, whereby the land- 


Wells, Walker's Expedition, 41 
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grant was increased to 52,000 acres and tl Amet — re desig 


nated as colonists.: —The new contract was taken 1 \\ 


former expressed an opinion that action under the contract not 


violate the neutrality laws, and General Wool stated that he 
authority to interfere unless requested to do so by the | officers 
The possibility of governmental interf 
By private subscription Walker raised en ugh mor to pl re 
a small amount of supplies and the use of a leal brig 
Vesta. On April 20, 1855, his followers had embarked and he was 
ready to sail, but the sheriff appeared and served a 
ment for a debt against the owner of the vessel. The filbust 
financial difficulties at this time refute the later statement tl the 
expedition was fitted out with funds supplied by the Transit ‘ 
pany. Two weeks were spent in arranging matters with the sheriff 
and the creditors, and at last, early in the morning of May 4, 1855 
the I’esta put to sea with fifty-eight Americans, the nucleus 
Walker’s future army. On June 16, after a rough \ og landing 


was made at Realejo. The Americans wet 


Castellon, and were organized into the American Phalanx, \W er 
retaining his title of colonel. n order that he might recruit S 
ranks from the passengers to and from Calitorma, Walker at one 


planted himself on the transit road. In his first brush with th 
enemy, June 29, he was badly beater In a second s 

ever, at Virgin Bay, September 3, the Americans were victorious, 
and were left in full control of the tr 

So far Walker had been acting ent re] n his n resaat 


1 only such paltry assistance as could bi 


friends in California. He had left behind him in San | 


with the duty of procuring suj es einfores ( 
ber 2 the steamer Cortes arrive I san ral l c 
handful of recruits that were b needed, at ( 
steamer came ] \lcDonald. a cont tial 
Garrison, the Francis¢ unager of the A { 
Company NIcDonald’s arrival was most welcome to \W 
4 W er, 
Ker 
the & rk 
terference 


Inge, the district. attorney in San Francis al so to General 
John E. Wool, commander of the Department of 1 Pacit he 
friends and agents, Edmund Randolph and A. P. Crittenden, charged 


796 W. O. Scroggs 
t indicated a willingness on the part of a group of financiers t 
ssist the Americans in establishing themselves in Nicaragua. W« 
have no means of knowing what occurred at the first meeting of 
[ecDonald and Walker. It is certain, however, that the Americans 
t once took possession of the Transit Company's lake steamer La 
Virgs embarked at Virgin Bav, moved quickly up the lake to 
Granada, the capital and the Legitimist stronghold, and captured the 
t vithout a battle Chis movement was so unexpected that the 
entire Legitimist force was at Rivas, a town some thirty miles south 
tf Granada, a1 he city was al st without a garrison Intrenche 
n the « ipital Walker was pl icticall master of the state But the 
use of the companvw’s steamers was not without its disastrous effects 
\fter the boats had been pressed into service a few times the natives 
yer unable I determine S 
sengers or hostile filibusters \s a result, a steamer loaded with 
persons trom ( fornia on their way to the States was fired upo1 


two | 
stea 


1undred and fiftv passengers waiting at Virgin Bav for a 


11 a large number were killed an 


o Corral, the Legitimist lea 


ve held as hostages subject to thi 


good behavior of the Legitimists; and that general began to sue for 
peacc By a treaty signed October 23, the warring factions agreed 
to forget their differences and form a new government in which 
both sides should be represented. Patricio Rivas, a man who was 
regarded as a neutral, was made provisional president, ‘ 

nister of war, and Walker was made commander-in-c 
the republy 

start th chinerv of the new government nev was ne 

essar (wing to the constant revolutions the treasury was empt 


ina 
aga 

( 

( 
xes 


t had ever Deen othe 
came torwar ind pl 1 Iriend in neee Offering t 
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by the Legiti sts, and a woman and a child were killed. \bout 

Cl ¢ als a 

the families of Granada woul’ 
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advance Walker the su ft tv 1 HH 1 
a pr ver attorne from (Grarriso1 +] ~ 
the Transit Company, empowering | t ! t im 
Nicaragua ; and, after satisfving self ast Mon : thority, 
Walker agreed to his propositior 
forthcoming, for McDonald s tract that 
bullion from a shipment in transit 1 for 
to the owners of the bullion drafts on Charles ' 
panv’s New York manager, for t 
honored The Nicaraguan gover nt pl ! t] 
ymount out of the annual nts t | tat 
for the enjovment of its franchis 
situation after the treat t 
handful of tollowers were surrou t nst 
thev had fought but had not subdued I \met : eT bl 
had a f his danger at felt the 1 lotn 
his force of Americans \iter signing 1 
one of the first things | is 1 rite to Critter n, | riend 
and agent in San I*rancisco, stating that rral nt that ld 
be made with the managet 4 
g cing 
five hundred \n ericans to \ arac¢ i he tal ( T 
rison at nee came thy, resci te } 
large numbers trom California. In neat ery instar ' 
th Iree Passave, al | ill this it s I 
without the ki wl lore t Wivas i! { bit 1 |) 
cember, 1855, Gsarrison sent his so t rrang 
ments with Walker for securing s 
der With voung Garrison, as an earnest of | tent 
came a hundred recruits, ho, as usu re ! pas 
\fter his interview with \\ r, Gaarrison went t ! nl 
conferred with Charles Morgan. t thas 
city.* What occurred at tl ferences in Gra New 
York can only be surmised ft vhat toll 
quest rall arises as tft | t rs t I 
gain from hit It was genet 
durine the fall of 1822 that tl 
luring a f 55 th: , 
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uable service, and the prevailing opinion was that the expedition 
was fitted out by the transit officials in the hope of introducing a 
stable American element into Nicaragua and thus putting an end 
to the revolutions that were so injurious to the company’s interests. ' 
Subsequent developments, however, proved this idea to be erroneous. 
Within the company itself at this time there were serious dissensions, 
a struggle between rival parties of stock-holders to get control. 
The faction headed by Morgan and Garrison was now doing Walker 
that at the proper moment the filibuster gen- 
eral would reciprocate. To explain the motives of this group of 
capitalists, it is necessary to show the relation of the Accessory 
Transit Company to the Nicaraguan government. When the com- 
pany made the contract with Nicaragua in 1849, it agreed to pay 
the state annually the sum of ten thousand dollars until the con- 


ction of the canal should be completed; and for the exclusive 


transit 


right of navigating the interior waters and opening a line « 

across the isthmus it agreed to pay ten per cent. of the profits 
derived from the transit route From 1849 to 1855 inclusively the 
corporation had paid regularly the annual dues of ten thousand 


dollars, but it refused to pay the ten per cent. of the profits. The 
transit officials were very careful to keep no records in Nicaragua 
that would enable the government to determine the amount. the 
company had received or how much of this amount had been clear 
rain. The number of passengers and the shipments of freight and 
specie were known to be very large, but the company’s system of 
bookkeeping gave the state nothing on which to base a claim. 
Onlv a week before Walker had landed in Nicaragua the Legitimist 


government appointed two agents to proceed to New York and 


he Phil November 15 855, cont ed the 
i low K set s repres ts a re supbstar ] ry 1 
t " ‘ sters ct. it is generally assert d 
believe that XI was | ted, supported 11 t y the 
Ir t ¢ it « has cay l of three llior t His 
ex we s plie with ey d 

t se e cor iny undoubtedly sent s t 
N very t \\ lker's s | tr sit 
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attempt to settle the claim by ne 
araguan agents, perhaps without 
really due Lie state. cla ned 

pany offered to settle for thirty tl 
Both parties then agreed to refer 


for arbitration. The compat 


matters, and be fore the commissio1 
araguan government changed hands 
sion of the capital. In such a stat 
had to be abandoned 

\latters were in this conditio1 
entered into negotiations with Walker 
ple: the filibuster general, by virtue 
government's claim against the 1] 
annulling its charter and confiscating 
Garrison, in return for the help tl 
receive the property of the « ( 1 
power to torm a new c pat f T 


OT the aiker gover, ent 

ior the clay of the Nicara 


sed that the compat cart 
twent ck lars pet he i rat 
tare and that the amount due t 
should be charged to the stat 

( pany 1 ight we the Nicarag 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Joseph | 
corporation suspected the desig 
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Company, however. Wa er caer eq t negot t t t t? 
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d 
country within a reasonable t f . 
ment's interference was t reate 
hiibusters and make rem i n Ss 
Within a week after Walker's 
publication of / \ net 
devoted to advertising the resources of , 
Nicaragua was a la 
ind the most delichtfu \ f 
\ vember 223, ISs5, il pu I 
that everv it igrant 1 ras 
should receive a mare 1 
came the c pal Ss lier ft eTrants 1 
to that class of f 
In fact. the relations of the Transit | — x ‘ 
alwavs on the steamers, s the re \\ 
vers of passenge 
he eastern states. as 1s c 
ver. 


United States, and though the expeditions were opposed to the spirit 
f the neutrality laws, it was often questioned whether they violated 
the letter. Even Secretary Marcy, who from the outset bitterly 
ypposed the Nicaraguan enterprise, affirmed that if unassociated 
livi eft the United States they could go where they pleased 
and the government had no right to inquire into their motives. 
District Attorney McKeon protested to Joseph L. White, the attor- 
ney for the Transit Company, against its alleged disregard of the 
neutrality laws. Qn behalf of the company White replied that it 
was “a corporate body, created by the law of Nicaragua,”’ and was 
compelled to recognize the government that was in power in that 
country ; that the conduct and course of the corporation would never 
government of the United States, nor did the 
listrict attorney's “ grandiloquent boasting” that he would break 
usiness have any terrors for it.* This was all the satistac- 
tion the government could obtain 

White was too confident, however, in the security of the com- 
pany's position. He little suspected that within three months after 
his rather insolent defiance of the government his company would 
i lis same government for protection against the 
man it had befriended. On February 18, 1856, Walker, having 
completed his arrangements with the representatives of Morgan 
and Garrison, sprang the trap. A decree was drawn up revoking 
the Transit Company's charter, appointing a commission to deter 


lue the state, and ordering that all the com- 


ne the exact 


pany s property be seized and held subject to the orders of the 


commissioners. The Nicaraguans had never cherished kindly feel- 


s toward the transit officials, and Walker savs that it was with 


undisguised pleasure that President Rivas, who up to this time had 
been kept in ignorance of the proceedings, signed the decree of 


1 


revocation. But on the following day the smiles of the provisional 


president were changed to frowns, for he was asked to attach his 
signature to another decree, which gave all the rights of the com- 
pany to the representatives of Morgan and Garrison. Che publica- 
tion of the decree of revocation was delaved somewhat in order to 
"1.9 
give \Mlorgan and Garrison as much time as possible to get ready tor 
iM M April MS lepart ent State Bure 
lexes < s, Central \ 
Scray ( t 2, p. 46, in Library of Congress, fr the 
New York 77 ne ece er 25 R55 
El X ebruary z 1&5 Senate xecutive Document 4, 47 
ress Sess New ‘ M \ 
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business before the steamers of thi 
drawn. This delay proved more advantageous \\ 
hoped; for nine days after the decree had been sig 
and fifty recruits left New Orleans for service in Nicarag 
passage being advanced by Vanderbilt, wh« 
he had been duped. If the decree had been made pul ! 
it was signed, Vanderbilt would have known trar 
before the men embarked and would not hav 
ture. ‘“‘ As it was,” savs Walker, “the pri 
was so much secured by the State on the indebted: lue ft 
corporation.” 

[he commission appointed to determine 
pany’s indebtedness made its report early in August \s the | 
keeping had not been done in Nicaragua, the c ioners 
compelled to rely on private records and t test 
pany's emplovees. They came to the conclusion that tl 
an average of two thousand passengers per mont] ver thr 
each paying thirty-five dollars for his passage across the isth: 
The monthly receipts from passengers thus a to $70.0 
The aggregate specie shipments amounted to $34,719,982, w 
at the rate of one half of one per cent. of their value, brought 


a revenue of $4,890 per month. The receipts for carrving fr 


brought the monthly earnings to an aggregate of $79,000. Thi 


legitimate expenses amounted to $21,000, leaving a net profit of 


$58,000 per month or $696,000 per annum. Of tl! amount tl 
state was entitled to ten per cent., or $69,600 per annu : a 
August, 1851, to March, 1856. To this amount the commissioner 
added interest at six per cent. per annum, and, as the company | 

no representative on hand to prove that the annual payment 
$10,000 had been made, these were also added, bringing tl t 
sum due the state to $412,589.16. These figures are of 
absurd. It is inconceivable that the Nicaraguan commissioners 
pointed a year previously should have offered to settle the 
thirty-five thousand dollars, when over ten times that amount wa 
due the state. In making its report Walker's commission frequent] 


found it necessary to use its imagination, and in this respect 


to have excelled. As soon as the commission had completed its 
labors, all the property of the old company was sold to Morg 
Garrison. The sale was merely a redemption of the bonds tl 
been issued to them for money advanced to the government 

1 Jbid., 156. 

Wheeler to Marcy, August 2, 1856, MS., Department St 


Indexes and Archives, Despatches, Nicara 
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property was turned over to them, and they surrendered the bonds. ' 
\When the news of the transaction reached Vanderbilt he was 
greatly enraged. On March 17 and again on March 26 he addressed 
g letters to Secretary Marcy, requesting that the American gov- 
1 1 tervene and protect the property of American citizens in 
Nicaragua lsut there was small comfort to be obtained from the 
State Department. Ir. Marey had not forgotten that a few months 
previously the corporation had continually disregarded the neu- 
tralitv laws and had defied the American government, claiming that 


took into consideration only the state of Nicaragua. He was als 
aware thate the company had done a little private filibustering on 
unt. On July 5, 1855, it had sent to Nicaragua a force 


of forty men, all foreigners, to serve as its special soldiers against 


one H. L. Kinney, an American adventurer, who was threatening 


to abuse the transit property at Greytown. The corporation's 
record had been unsavory from the beginning, and it was now 
reaping the fruit of its questionable policy.* 


Failing to obtain satisfaction from the American government, 
the officers of the old company despatched to Greytown one Hosea 
Birdsall to seize all the transit property at that place, as well as 
any river boats that might arrive, and thus prevent newly arrived 


filibusters from going into the interior. In case the filibusters 


attempted to take possession of the boats, Birdsall was instructed 


to ask any British war-vessel in the harbor—one was always there— 
to assist him in protecting American property. He was made 
clearly to understand that with the cooperation of the British navy 
he must prevent recruits from reaching the filibuster camp and thus 
accomplish Walker's downfall. Birdsall caused the new company 
a little annoyance, but otherwise his mission was fruitless." 

The Transit Company's ocean steamers were withdrawn in 
March, and the new contractors were so slow in putting their line 
into service that Walker’s interests were greatly jeopardized.® For 

1 Walker, War in Nicaragua, 247-248. 


2 Senate Executive Document 68, 34 Congress, 1 Session, 120-121, 80-83. 


3 Wheeler to Marcy, September 21, 1855, MS., Department of State, Bureau 
of Indexes and Archives, Despatches, Nicaragua, II 


According to Mr. Ephraim G. Squier, American chargé d'affaires to Central 


America in 1849, the charter had been obtained during one of the revolutions 


from the Legitimist faction in return for certain necessities, such as arms and 


t ey, and ha een contested by the opposing party From that time on the 
history of the company had been “an infamous career of deception and fraud” 
Squier, Nix ragu 689 
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six weeks the transit was practical 

ceived no reinforcements or s es \s S 
wilt the Lnited States was reest ylis 

to pour in, and continued to « eu | 

vear later During the pet ft ) 
filibuster regin appeared to | pel nent 

Walker becarm president \ Tew Weeks 
disclaimed any intention of seeking anne 


was published by the American press and_ ser\ 


public and thus bri 


the Central American states was formed for the | 

the filibusters, and Vanderbilt four \ to get his 

open transit was the key to the filibusters’ streng 

means the ene y could get ¢ a 


the steamboats, no recruits could reach Walker f: 


side; and, as passengers between New York and 
could not cross the isthmus, the ocean steamers w 
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therefore, Vanderbilt coul 
ing Walker and at the same time driving 


business. Spencer, an agent of Vanderbilt, undert 


control of the river from Walker and seal the fate of 
From Costa Rica, one of the states of the hostile « 
began his operations on December 16, 1856, by e1 
hundred and twenty natives in canoes and on raft 
down the San Carlos river to a point where it joins 


Here he surprised and bayoneted a garrison of fifty 


tinued his journey till he reached Greytown on Decet 


this place he found and seized four river steamers 
consul appealed to Captain Erskine, commanding a Br 
in the harbor, but the British officer declined to interf 
tured steamers were taken up the San Juan, and Gen 
eight hundred more Costa-Ricans, well armed wit! 
and fixed ammunition supplied by Vanderbilt,? join 


command, and captured two more steamers and tl 
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While the party was at San Carlos, the two lake steamers came up 
bringing American passengers from California, who knew nothing 
f what had occurred. The lake steamers were also seized, and the 
passengers were sent on to Greytown in one of the river boats.' 
[his was the severest blow Walker had vet received. The loss of 


ke steamers made it impossible for him even to come within 


striking distance of the enemy on the river. There was no prac- 


ticable route ar und the lake, and he was therefore effectually cut 
ff fro ( unication with the Atlantic seaboard. The re- 


cruits from California reached him without difficulty, but from the 


eastern states they were held up at Greytown. Here, in March, 
I8s7, were five indred men vainly endeavoring to break through 


the Costa-Rican posts on the San Juan and make their way to the 
filibuster camp. It was Walker's misfortune that these men who 
were unable to join his army were of a better quality and better 
equipped than anv recruits he had vet re ceived. They came chiefly 
from the southern states, where, with the diminishing chances of 
success in Kansas, attention was being directed more and more to 
Nicaragua as the next battle-ground of the slavery party. 

The sufferings of the disappointed filibusters were terrible. 
Greytown was too small a village to furnish them subsistence, and 
for its own protection would not allow the starving men to enter the 
place without special permission. Malaria appeared, and there were 
two hundred sick. The inevitable withdrawal of the ocean steamers 
cut off all chance of returning home, and, rather than die of starva- 
tion, the Americans finally appealed to the British fleet for assist- 
ance.* Captain Cockburn, the senior British officer, carried three 
hundred and seventy-five of them to Aspinwall and endeavored to 
secure them passage on the mail-steamer for the United States. To 
his credit be it said that he offered to make himself individually 
responsible for twenty dollars for each of the two hundred men on 
his own ship. The mail-steamers refused to take the men as pas- 


sengers, on account of an epidemic of measles among them, and Her 


Majesty's Ship Tarleton finally carried them to New Orleans. 


1A report of this exploit of Spencer’s was published in the Boletin Oficial de 


and a translation of the account may be found in Blackwood's Maga- 
e, LXXNXI, 544-545. See also Laurence Oliphant, Patriots and Filibusters 


Marcellus French, captain of the Alamo Rangers, a company raised and 


uipped in San Antonio, Texas, for the service of Walker, was among these 
rtunates. His story of the hardships of the Americans is given in the 
erland Monthly, N. S., XXI, 517-523. See also Doubleday, Reminiscences 


> Paulding to Secretary Toucey, MS., Archives, Navy Department, Home 


Squadron, II, 27 ff New York Tribune, May 7, 1857. 
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tates he made a second expedition in November, 1857, but Com- 
modore Hiram Paulding of the American navv landed an armed 
force at Punta Arenas and arrested the filibusters almost as soon 
as they set foot on Nicaraguan soil.'. A third attempt in 1860 was 
frustrated by the British naval officer Captain Salmon, who arrested 
Walker on the coast of Honduras and surrendered him to the natives 


for trial and execution.? It is apparent, therefore, that Walker's 


first expedit was the only one in which he achieved any results: 

and the most important factor in this expedition was his transac- 

tion with Morgan and Garrison. How indispensable the trans- 

portation company had been to the success of the filibusters is shown 


by the ease with which they were overthrown as soon as its support 
was withdrawn. The exact extent to which Walker was aided by 
the steamship monopoly cannot be accurately determined, but Van- 
derbilt himself admitted that the old company carried a thousand 
emigrants to Nicaragua in the space of two months.* The books of 
the companies were said to show that seven thousand men were car- 
ried to Nicaragua from the Atlantic states and about half this 
number from California,‘ but this is evidently a gross exaggera- 
tion. According to the records of Walker’s adjutant-general, the 
total enlistment in the filibuster army up to February 24, 1857, was 
2,288, exclusive of department employees, citizen volunteers, and 
native troops.° This would indicate that the old and new com- 
panies together landed in Nicaragua about four thousand men, in- 
cluding the five hundred whom Spencer blockaded at Greytown. 
In addition, the filibuster government received large sums of money 
from the promoters of the new company, exactly how much it is not 


letermine. On this point Walker could have enlightened 


possible to 
us, but he chose to remain silent. 
As has been shown, shortly after Walker’s arrival in Nicaragua 
'Paulding’s action became a matter of Congressional investigation. See 


MS., Archives, Navy Department, Home Squadron, II, 51 ff.; Senate Executive 


Document 1 5 Congress, 1 Session; Senate Report 20, 35 Congress, 1 Session 
House Executive Document 24, 35 Congress, 1 Session; House Report 74, 35 Con 
gress, 1 Session; Senate Executive Document 63, 35 Congress, 1 Session; Senate 
Executive Document 5s Congress, 2 Session: Congressional Glot 75 Con- 
gress Session, pass Messages and Papers of the Presidents, V, 466—460. 

2 New York Tribune, August 27, 29, September 1, October 4, 1860; Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, October 17, 18¢ 


3 Vanderbilt to Marcy, March 17, 1856, House Executive Document 103, 34 


Congress, 1 Session, 121 his statement is authenticated by Walker himself, who 
says that on Marcl 856, there were in Nicaragua upwards of twelve hundred 
Americans ca] le f bearing arms i in Nicaragua, 159 

Dublin | XLIII, 375 
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Walker and the Steamship Corporation S 


the American press proclaimed that he went there in the interest 
of the Transit Company. Later, when he repealed the laws against 
slavery, many journals of the United States were equally sure tha 
such an act was the whole intent and purpose of his exp 


Yet Walker was neither the 
slavery propagandists. Animated by personal ambition, he desir 


to form out of the weak Central American states a1 tary empire 


with himself at its head. The incorporation of the new steamshit 


company and the establishment of slavery were means whereby hx 
sought to accomplish his purpose. Ly the first transaction Wal 


purposed to bring Americans to Nicaragua both as soldiers at 


colonists ; by the second, to obtain a class of labor 1 lor a tropica 


country and at the same time to secure the aid and sympathy of th 
southern states. To regenerate the isthmus by introducing an Amer 
ican population that should own the land and « e it bv slave 


labor; to erect on the basis of this new society a federation of th 


five Central American states, founded on military principles; t 


control the interoceanic canal and thus bind his government to the 
maritime nations of the world by the strong ties of commerce—sucl 


were some of the plans of Walker.2. A fuller discussion of the fili 
buster’s motives does not come within the scope of this p: 

After the removal of the filibusters by Commander Davis th 
transit remained closed, 


greatly to the detriment of American inter- 


ests. On June 27, 1857 


a corporation headed D epbpins and 


1 


White made a contract with Senor Antonio de Irisarri, char 

d'affaires for Nicaragua, which authorized them to reopen the route 

but Vanderbilt, who opposed this company, at once sent his agents 

to Nicaragua to have the arrangement annulled.’ Costa Rica als 


greatly complicated the situation by retaining control of the San 


Juan river and all the steamers. The boundary between Costa Rica 


1 While Walker desired the help of the southern states, he not pr Ss 


to make Nicaragua one of their number. On August : he wrote s 
follows to Domingo Goicouria, whom he had chosen as his « ssary t ngland 
With your versatility, and, if I may use the tern idapt ty, I exy 
to be Engl th y A 
isl ecause you ke the sh ( 
engage y scheme r annex ke 
way to cut the expanding and expansive democracy of the I I 
erful 1 « pact s her teder sed t { 
é gress, I Sess 2 
2 See Doubleday eminiscence 64 Edwar 
nds (New Yor 1&¢ 5 
I rt Secretar Cass, Februar 2 1 Jul sss Mar 
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f dispute, and the former 


Nica- 


and Nicaragua had long been a matter 
state thought this a favorable moment to secure its claims. 
ragua, however, though grateful for the aid of Costa Rica in expell- 
ing the filibusters, protested against this seizure of her territory, and 
war between the two republics seemed inevitable. 

Thanks to Walker, the political situation in Central America sud- 
denly cleared. His return to Nicaragua in November, 1857, put the 
ates into such a panic that by mutual consent they dropped 
their quarrel and made common cause against the filibuster. After 
Commodore Paulding’s arrest of Walker at Punta Arenas there was 
harmony on the isthmus. By a treaty of limits Nicaragua made a 
large cession of territory to Costa Rica, in consideration of aid from 
that republic in case of further trouble with the filibusters, and in 
this way Costa Rica became a joint owner of the line of transit.’ 
Secretary Cass had in the meantime entered into negotiations with 


Irisarri, and on November 16, 1857, a convention was signed pro- 


viding an open and neutral transit through the state of Nicaragua, 


and empowering the United States to employ military force, if nec- 
essary, to protect persons and property conveved over the route.* 
As two countries now claimed an interest in the transit, Vanderbilt 


» obtain from Costa Rica a grant similar to the one his 


sought t 


had secured from Nicaragua—a scheme that had its advan- 


~ 7 


rivals 
tages, as Costa Rica still held the steamers. His agents therefore 


strove to prevent the ratification of the Cass-Irisarri treaty in the 
hope that as soon as it was rejected the American government 
would enter into negotiations with Costa Rica.* 

While matters were in this condition Félix Belly, a Frenchman, 
arrived in Costa Rica from Paris as the agent of a French com- 


pany desiring to construct a canal through the isthmus. Belly like- 
wise undertook to prevent the ratification of the treaty, so as to 
secure exclusive control for his own company. He declared that if 
the treatv went into effect the transit route would again become a 
way of filibusterism and the country would virtually be sur- 
States. The Frenchman and General Mora, 


d to Nicaragua and at Rivas 


rendered to the United 


the president of Costa Rica, proceeds 
held a conference with President Martinez. Belly represented that 


858, MS., Department of State, Bureau of Indexes 


Lamar to Cass, July 9, 1 


nd Archives, Despatches, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, IIT. 


*For full text of this treaty see Senate Executive Document 104, 47 Con 
gress, 1 Sessior | 5 

Vanderbilt t 13, 1857: Domingo Goicouria to Gen 

1 to Secretary Cass by Irisarri, 


dexes and Archives, Notes, Central 


MS., Department of State, Bureau of 
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DOCUMENTS 
I. Virginia Letters on the Scots Darien Colony, 16099. 


THe Company of Scotland Trading to Africa and the Indies, 
known later as the “ Darien Company ”’, owed its origin to the desire 
of the Scots to enjoy economic advantages similar to those pos- 
sessed by the other nations of Europe.’ The occasion for its estab- 
lishment in 1695 was the increased pressure exerted by the English 
East India Company on private merchants. Its national character 
was the result of a strenuous investigation of its affairs by the 
English Parliament. It became the darling of the Jacobites as soon 
as they saw it was opposed by the king. Failure to secure foreign 
capital forced its directors to stake everything on Paterson’s Darien 
scheme, which was to occupy the southern part of the American 
isthmus and to maintain a short route to the far East. William 
III heard rumors of the design, but the plan was kept so secret that 
he did not feel warranted to order the expedition not to sail. In- 
stead he secretly employed Captain Richard Long, a visionary 
Quaker, who had made several unsuccessful vovages to America in 
search of treasure, to ascertain the whereabouts of the Scots. They 
had reached Darien, November 3, 1698, and were located by Captain 


Long a few davs later. He sailed at once for London, arrived there 


late in December,? furnished the king with exact information as to 
the whereabouts of the Scots, months before this news came through 


1 


the regular channels, and enabled him to take the necessary steps to 


No one in Scotland had the slightest inkling of what the king had 
ne until midsummer, when there arrived from America copies of 


proclamations that had been issued by the governors of Jamaica 


and Barbados. These were followed before long by copies of similar 
documents issued by Lord Bellomont as governor of New York and 
New England \ll were of the same general tenor. Governor 
Hil I His s md (Edinburgh, 8 vols., 1898-1901 
\ haps. Ixxx 
MS ( iin Long, Public Record Office, Treasury Papers, 1608, 
lec., Vol. 58 p. 278 
John gr burgh, privately printed +), No 
, her ( g 
i 7770 


protect his interests. 
SI2 


Letters on the Scots Darien Colony 313 


Beeston’s was the first to be issued and bor te at Lica pril 
8, 1099. It reads: 
Whereas I have received Commands fro1 t Right 


Honoural le James bernon tsa: one 


taries of State, signitying to me, that Majesty ul ‘ vitl 
the Intensions and Designs of the Scots settling at D And that 
it is contrary to the Peace entred into with his M t \ nd 
therefore has commanded me, that no A tal rt { hese 
are therefore in his Majesty’s Name, &nd by Com: I t 

command his Majesty's Subjects whatsoever, that t not presume, 
on any pretence whatsoever, to | Corres 

said Scots, nor to give the ny Assis ‘ f A 

Provisions, or any other Necessaries eve ( 

or any other for thet roby ar their Ve 


Such evidence of the king’s ill-will aroused great indignation 1n 
Scotland. This was raised to white heat a few w s later when 
it was learned that the colonists had abandoned Darie1 The dis 
aster was at once charged to the issu tt 1 t \s 
a matter of fact the colonists had been 1 ced thi te 
to such desperate straits that, on the first rumor vw I hed 
Darien of Beeston’s proclamation, they stampeded, and d rted the 


fever-stricken swamps without ever waiting to see | the procla 


mation would affect them. or even if the rumor that it had been 
issued was true.’ This fact did not ent the « fr 

the proclamation had not or ruined ti 

so heavily hand upped thi hat theit 


entire enterprise was ruined 


cont 

+t ] > ‘ +} 
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the letter throw an interesting cht , 


Nation, as they will answer the | tempt I ( I | 
to the contrary, at their utmost peril 
Now the orders which gave rise to the proclamatior vere sent 
hitherto failed to reveal anv trace of tl til 4 7 
Professor A. C. McLaughlin of these t letter rginia 
State Library, it has alwavs been a question when tl rdet r 
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for there is no mention of Darien Sp cific reference to the where- 


abouts of the new colony would only have been to tell the English 


colonists a piece of news of which the king desired that they should 
be ignorant as long as possible, lest the more daring spirits should 
profit by the knowledge to disobey the governors’ orders more eftect- 
ively. To mention Darien would have been to show the Spaniards 
that he had known of the Darien project in time to have stopped it 
for otherwise he « not have received this special information 
Furthermore it d have enragt the Jacobites in Scotland by 
cle nstrating that he had sent out a spv in order to undermine theit 
enterprise. 

The second letter was sent out after it had become known all 
over Europe that the Scots were at Darien, and followed the receipt 
of a memorial against the Scots sent in by the Spanish ambassador 
in Mav, 1699. It resulted in the issuance of only one proclamation, 
and that by Governor Gray of Darbados in September, 1699.* He 
was probably the only one of the colonial governors who had not 


veard of the desertion of Darien by the first expedition. The other 


governors knew that, although reinforcements had been sent out, the 
enterprise had been damaged beyond repair. Hiram BINGHAM 

I. JAMES VERNON TO FRANCIS NICHOLSON 
Duplicate WHITEHALL. 2° Janry 169% 


His Maj" having received Advice from the Island of Jamaica that 
severall Ships of force fitted out in Scotland were arrived at the Island 
of S' Thomas, (with an Intencon as they Declared) to settle themselves 
in some part of America their design being unknown to his Maj", least 
the same should derogate from the treaties his Maj'* have entered into 
with the Crown of Spain or be otherwise prejudiciall to any of his Maj 
Colonyes in the west Indies; his Maj'’ Commands me to signify his 
Pleasure to you that you strictly enjoyn all his Maj Subjects or others 
inhabiting within the districts of your Governm! that they forbear hold 
ing any correspondence with, or giving any assistance to any of the said 
psons while they are engaged in the fores' enterprize, and that no pro- 
visions, arms, amunition, or other necessarys whatsoever be carryed to 
them from thence, or be pmitted to be carryed either in their own 
Vessells or other Ships or Vessells for their use; his Maj’ requires that 
you do not fail herein ; but take particular care that the above mentioned 
direccons be fully observed, and that you send hither an account of your 
proceedings in the execucon of these his Commands. 

I am Sir 
Your most humble Servant 
Ja: VERNON 


53-84 


Sir, 


A Letter of Marshall t J Herson, 178 5 S15 


I signified to You his Maj" Pleasure in January last concerning the 
scots who had undertaken an Expedition to the West Indies, the ce 
not being then known in which they designed to settle and Ma 
being since informed that they have taken possession of 


Caerat' [or Carrat] near the Bay of Darien between Cartagena and Port 


Bello and are fortifying themselves there, seeming resolved to mainta 
it by force against the Spaniards: His Maj Considering this att t 
violacon of the ‘Treaty’s subsisting between his Ma ind the Crow 
Spain, Comands me to acquaint You that he expects former orders 
should be strictly observed, a Duplicate whereof is therefore it ead ] 
suppose upon the rece pt of the tirst Letter Yo nave c’ ena ece 
Directions that no Correspondence should be kept with the ud Ss t j 
Colony and that no provisions, ammunition, or other assistance 
be furnisht them, or be suffered to be conveighed to ther t 
of your Government, His Ma would ive the same e t 
as the said orders may in all! particulars be fully obeyed and put in « 
ecution 

am 


Io Francis Nicholson Esq’ His Ma eutenant and Governour Gener 


of Virginia in America 


In this centennial period of the Lewis and Clarl ploratior 
uch interest has been displaved in one of the letters in the Draper 


Manuscript Collection in the Wisconsin Historical Library, a not 


from Thomas Jefferson, dated Annapolis, De ber 4, 1782. to G 
eral George Rogers Clat suggesting t tl lat ( rat 
toward the Pacific Ocean, s lar in chat r to that w lett 
son twenty vears later succeeded in inducing Meriwether Lew 
William Clark ( nger brother Cseorgs CT 
letter has alread ippea ed in the colum ns of the R 73 
and has several t es recent been elsewhere publ ( ( 
\ short time ago the Wisconsin Historical Libs . t 
by Professor R. E. N. Dodg« f the versit 
an autograph letter of on f s forebears. | S 
Marshall, which throws additional light on this 
Tefferson to George Rogers Clark. The Marsha vas 
at Williamsburg, Va., and addressed to Thomas ] 

' Modern Carreto (,overnor Gray in pl ur t @ 
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\larshall, wl was at the time a member of the state executive 
uncil, acknowledges the receipt of a letter written bv Jefferson 


on the fifth instant, inclosing “letters to Gen' Clarke and M° 
Ranks which “I vesterday deliver’d.”” General Clark was at that 


his claims for reimbursement tor 


sburg, pu 1g 

xpenses incurre in his celebrated campaign against Vincennes. 

The letter of Marshall to Jefferson, heretofore unpublished, is not 

nly noteworthy because of its connection with the latter's early 
Spanish domain beyond the 


JouN MarsHatt TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
[WittiaMspurG, Va.,] Dec! 12" 1783 
Dear Sv 
The letters to Gen’ Clarke and M' Banks enclosed in yours of the 5 


nst. I yesterday deliver’d. Should a letter to Maj’ Crittenden arrive by 


the next post I can give it a certain and immediate conveyance. I gave 
you in my last some account of the proceedings of the Assembly. ‘The 
Commutable bill has at length pass’d and with it a suspension of the col 


lection of taxes till the first of January next. I told you the principle 


speakers for and against the measure. Col? R. H. Lee has not attended 


this Session. This is not all. His Services in the Assembly are lost for 
ever. ‘Tis conjectur’d that Col’ Harry Lee of the Legionary corps, will 
take his place. You know the character of that Gentleman better than 
I doand can best determine whether the public will be injur’d by the 
change he idea of rendering Members of Congress eligible to the 
Gen! Assembly has not beentakenup. Indeed the attention of the house 


since the passage of the Commutable bill has been so fix’d on the Citizen 
bill that they have scarcely thought on any other subject. Since the 
bill introduc’d by Taylor, Col? Nicholas (a politician not 


luced one admitting into this Country 


rejection of the 
fam’d for hitting a medium ) intros 
every species of Men except Natives who had borne arms against the 
state When the house went into Committee on this bill M' Jones intro- 


duc’d by way of amendment, one totally new and totally opposite to that 
which was the subject of deliberation. He spoke with his usual sound 
sense and solid reason. M‘ Henry oppos’d him. The Speaker replied 


with some degree of acrimony and Henry retorted with a good deal of 


tartness but with much temper; ‘tis his peculiar excellence when he 
| 


altercates to appear to be drawn unwillingly into the contest and to throw 


n the eves of others the whole blame on his adversary. His influence 
s immense The house rose for the day without coming to any deter- 
mination and the bill is yet in suspense. The principle point on which 
they split is the exclusion of the Statute Staple Men. I really am uncer 


tain what will be the determination on this subject. 


Mississippi, l S interesting 11 sell, because I characte! Ic allu 
sions to Patri Henrv and other notable contemporaries. It is 
given in fi elow R. G. THWAITES. 


Pinckney’s Reply to Jay, 1786 S17 
The Officers will soon begin to survey their lands on the ¢ er 
land. Has Crittenden your Military warrant? The report from ‘ 
gress with respect to the cession has not yet rea 1 us, of course the 
assembly can have determined noth ng about it My Father set .s 
the western Country about the 5‘" of Nov’. I have not heard a sy e 
from Crittenden since his departure 


As ever I am with the greatest esteem yours 


Banks has applied to me for aconsiderable sum, on your t t 


I presume Your letter to him was on 


cant as well as possible yours J. M 


2 (hay cs / nckne keep ] 
re f 
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seen another copy of the speech, nor have I s 
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[hat he had received an offer from Mr. Gardoqui to enter into a 
commercia upon certain principles, but that he insisted as a part 
)f the treaty, that Spain and the United States should fix the boundaries 
of their respective territories; and that the latter should relinquish all 
cl to the right of navigating the river Missisipp1. 


The Secretary that a treaty may be formed 
with Spai i then stated, upon the United 
States for le te navigate the river for twenty- 
ive or thirty vears:; and used some arguments to prove the policy of 
yu eding this arrangement with her. 

n investig g this subje ct, it 1s proper to follow the Secretary, 

d rit 

. e re he has stated, and which ought, in his opinion, to 
nduce s time. to wish the formation of a commercial treaty 
with pain 

2dly. The rs which Spain has made nd the terms upon which 
a treatv may be concluded with her; the benefits to be derived from it 
ind the manner in which they will operate upon the different parts of 
the union 

3 1 he ‘ hat s to be paid for the treaty andthe ons¢ 
que t ‘ robably atte the United States stipulating to sus 
pend the ‘ of t right for a given term. And 

sthly. The policy of Congress's concluding a treaty at all at this 
time 


I will agree that an equal commercial treaty would be of more 
lvantage to this country, with Spain, than with any other in Europe, 


except Portugal: but I am not convinced that the relative situation of 
Spain and the United States is such as ought to render us, at this time, 
particularly anxious to conclude a treaty upon the principles proposed. 

It is thought, if a difference should exist between us, that France 
will probably be the friend of Spain; as her close connection by com 


pact, and the benefits she derives from her alliance with Spain, ar 
rreater than any she can expect from America.—If I understand the 
politics of France, or if we are to depend upon our communications 
from thence, we are to suppose that her present system, is a system of 
perfect peace She is laboring to repair the expences of the late war, 
to arrange her finances, and by every possible exertion to augment her 
mat Sh ly esteemed, what politicians stile, “ the ruling 
power,” at present in Europe; and it is more to her interest, and more 
gratifving to her ambition, to maintain this situation, than by im 


properly interfering in matters comparitively unimportant, to risque 


a premature contest with the rival power. I call that a rival power, 


which not being equal to her upon the whole, still comes nearer this 
equality *than any other—and this is England. France may mediate, 

it as we are to presume she will always be governed by her interest 
she will never risque a contest if she can avoid it, that must involve her 
with Great-B and this country, merely to support Spain in the 


impolitic demand of shutting the Missisippi. 


Though the animosities of Great-Britain are still warm, yet there 
is sufficient wisdom in her councils to make them yield to her interest 
Though she loves us not, she hates France and Spain, and would avai 


herself of anv opportunity, even upon less than equal terms, to strike 
i 


a blow With them she never can be in any other than a rival situa- 


Pinckney's Reply to Jay, 


tion; with us, when the present difference 
will ever be her interest to be closel 
ernments, religion and policy, point to this 


4 


after be formed, as most likely to to [sic] be per 


of good consequences. In a war with France 
of the United States, and the convenience 
d render the aid of this country peculiar] 
prise against their islands 

We also know, if any respect is to he 
communications of Mr. Adams, vour Ministet 
that the cabinet of Great-Britain are at this t 
to South America The divesting, he savs, S1 


opening to it a free trade, is considers 
+ ] +7 1 

portance, and if anv event should take 

hope of accomplishing this object s! 

of her availing herself of it 


far therefore from fearing 


we are to presume 1f she suffers her 
to prevail, that she will importantly interter 
[The connections of Spain and her influer 
they could ever be of much service, which 
no consequence at present, as our latest ad 
a belief that a treaty between Portugal and tl 


since been concluded 


It does not appear that anv beneficial etfects 


her influence in our favour with the State 
one mode of obtaining a pacification with then 
be paid. You are informed by Mr. Jefferson 
tion he had with the Count Vergennes 1 n the 
the Porte, and the aid of his influence to pre 
the Count informed him, that ever 


they owe the Porte a distant tribute, his intert 


you a peace a moment sooner, nor a shilling 
pacification would be as difficult, and their ter 
present: If therefore the influen f ¢ 
cessful, how is it to be expected t e f 


Of no more weight is another opinior v1 


of Spain will promote our interests witl 


that the king of Naples is the son of the kn 


neace is made with the States of Barbary, tl 
f Spain will be but of lit rotect » VO 
+ +1 1 «1 

elve you up the ‘ te 
r offered 

on investi: t} if tion 

g 

mg re ( | 
tim 


Independent of the knowledge she must 


Great-Britain, she views with a jealous eve t 
States, and dreads their ne igh! ourhood to her 


feeble colonies of South-America She 1s 
} | +1 


macy etween them, Well Knowing e dange 
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deserts of Florida as a barrier, and wishes 


rl 
to deprive our citizens of the use of the Missisippi, hoping by these 


means to postpone an event which she dreads, and fears is at no con 
siderable distance Being acquainted with your situation, the deranged 
state of your finances, and the inefficacy of your government, she thinks 
that this is the time to push her demands, and supposes your distress 
will force you into a compliance :—but I still trust our inconveniencies 

( red to her’s, are but temporary. A little firmness and perse- 
verance on the part of Congress, and of recollection on the part of the 
States et subdue all our difficulties; whereas the Spanish Mon- 
archy carries in its bosom the seeds of its dissolution. Our situation, 
though unpleasant, is not yet sufficiently desperate to force us into 
measures derogatory to our national honor. Spain has more to risque, 


and more to dread from a rupture than we can fear, and though it is 


ydanht 1] } enter + t or > ] n 
undoubtedly er interest to treat at present, it can be only ours on very 


point, Spain consents to treat with us upon what 


she terms principles of perfect reciprocity; importation to be freely 


made in each other's vessels; the duties to be paid by each in the ports 
he other, the same as those paid by the natives; masts and spars 
to be purchased of the United States, for the use of the navy of Spain, 


and paid in specie, provided they are as good and as cheap as those 


procured from the Baltic; permission to go to the Canaries, and Mr. 
Gardoqui has no personal objection that we should have liberty to go 
to the Philippines, his instructions however do not reach this; her 
ports in the West-Indies and in South America to be shut, and the 
article of tobacco to be prohibited in her European ports. 


In return we are to admit her subjects freely into all the ports we 
have, without any exception of articles, upon the footing of natives, 
and to stipulate the forbearance of our right to navigate the Missisippi 
for a given tern 

In examining this point it must be observed, though the treaty pro- 
poses a perfect reciprocity, this reciprocity will be the more or less 
advantageous, as the commerce of the respective powers 1s the more 
or less free in their own ports. 

The United States are a free, and Spain is an absolute, government; 
it is the policy of the former to promote and encourage their commerce, 
hence their duties are but trifling and easily paid; the impositions and 
fetters of the latter have almost ruined it, and though our merchants 
are to be on the footing of natives, yet it is beyond a doubt they will 


pay four, and in some instances six times as much as their merchants 


will in our ports: so that the reciprocity here mentioned does not, or 

cannot exist—the Spanish productions will, in most instances, be 1m- 

ported here at two, and two and a half, and if the impost should oper- 


ate, at five per cent. The American into their ports in the one case 
at four times, and in the other at double the sum. 

At present American produce is generally sold in the Spanish ports 
on board the vessel; the purchaser pays the custom and duties, making 
the necessary deductions, so that though they are large and reduce the 
value of the commodity, they never appear on the account sales ren- 
dered by the consignee. 

The duty on eatables, by which I suppose is meant all kind of pro- 
vision, of grain, or otherwise, is called million, and calculated generally 
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deer cent. at Cadiz, but ffers mater t t 
es. Phe duty on merchandize i rt gene! 
estimated at 25 per cent 
Ricard, in his Traite du Commerce, takes not f ra ty 
paid on export: bottoms from 
per pipe on wij but the met nts thet ¢ t 
their invoices brand t : 
including all dt , t th t 
The duties on vessels g ng t +} rar hig 
not less than 25 per cent. ever, a1 n many i 1 ( 1 
The articles with which Spain is now pplic ft r\ 
she receives upon terms equally beneficial with tl I t 
treaty, and so advantageous is this trade to her, that there nnot bi 
the most distant danger of her ever shutting her port gainst 
she does not produce them, and they are necessary and ¢ t to her 
it is therefore her policy to open her ports to all that d t] reates a 
competition, and she is always sure of being well and cheaply supy 1 
Me of the treaty is therefore unimportant ius t i nly 
to secure that partial intercourse with Spain which now enxist 1 
which it will always be her interest to promote 
The project goes farther and proposes to purchase your mast nd 
spars, provided they are as good and as cheap as she can procure thet 
from the Baltic. This is a stipulation of 1 nseque If you have 
masts and spars of equal size and fitness with those 11 rted from the 
Baltic, you will always find purchasers Spain 1 marit power, she 
ee timber of this kind, but masts and spar 
ee: ited for her navy. Will it not theretor 
her interest s many to bring them to her ports as she 
can? most c 
I am tol of repute, and mnected in tl Ss] sh 
trade, that t ber of this ountry cannot it rare I 
ever, be exported as good and as cheap as that from 1 alti It 
proof of this, they have appealed to all the shipments that have beet 
made since the war: scarcely one of which has done more than pay 
ht Original cost of the timber 
Spain | s as much wheat as her inl tant 
sume, except in when their crops are lost by drought 
is once in three The wheat to supply this, and their 
and American colonic generally procure from Sicily and Poland 
and purchase the A wheat ween it 1s as good and as { it 
thev by no means a. n it eir European markets ever 
are always open to it, and to every er kind of provision: nor whilk 
they consult their interest will the rohibit it So that it t 
as far as your artic] aseful at ecessary, al t their interest 
so far will they ope ports te 1; but in the lucrat truly 
important trade of inds andf™@#her dominions, or wher r they 
are afraid of a riv ere you to be prevet 
It is said howe Mr. G qui is not personal] rse t 
our going to the | s, and t from thet ! l pr ty 
some intercourse w iblished Acapul t é 
Mr. Gardoqui, vs it is nvar f s 


ted 


t 
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Documents 
islands, it appears to me that we are rather to consider this as a min 
isterial finesse. than ameunting to anv thing like a certainty that per 
mission will be tained; ut suppose it 1s One rich ship sails every 
vear from Acapulco to one of the Philippine islands, and returns laden 
with the commodities of the East-Indies. It is not to be supposed it 
ec Cady ne spa tis, Whose qauty i W i re 
vent vour interferine with the South-American trade But grant for 
a moment thev connive at it, what great advantages are to be expect d 
( S in tnis il i expensive VOVage, ng surmerea 
to participate in the cargo of a single ship? An individual or two maj 
make their fortunes. but surely no solid advantages are to be derived 
to the union from this distant and precarious commercs In short, Sir, 
is I have observed, this appears to me no more than a ministerial hness¢ 
to which his instructions do not, nor ever will reach 
} l ¢e + r ~] 1, 
But in order to bring the objects of the proposed treaty more clearly | 
before the view of the house, permit me to examine them, as they ma} | 
iffect the different states in their operation. 
[he New-England states (in which can be scarcely included New- 
ima Onnecticut, ell PuTOped ( iti 
siderable. and Rhode-Island not extensive) enjoy at present a beneficial 
trade with Spain, in the export of their fish, lumber, and other articles 
} ] Their + ler r 
for which they receive valuable returns Their peltry trade 1s oO! ) 
“onsequence, nor except in the articles mentioned have they any con 
sderahl that sara +h sch I rl + Th 
Spaniards have no fisheries of their own; hey consume a great qu 
titv of fish. and are alwavs in want of timber; they will therefore find 
it their policy to keep their ports open to all the nations that w ring 
them Spain does not offer to give us exclusive privileges OF preter 
ences. but leaves herself at liberty to form treaties with whom sh 
~ The Krench in virte ¢] comnact r ntitled t 
pieases ihe french, in virtue oO! le family compact, are entitied to 
the privileges of the most tavored ition: and 1% we exXa ‘ e treaties 
; re +1 + » rl] swict hats (ir  Restase and 
of commerce: it have formerly existed between Great-britain and 
eticnlarly that af 1667 which is the cround wie off 
iin, pa 1¢ ri\ at oO! 1007, whnicn 1 ne ground W K I ali thel 
future treaties, and those of 1713 and 1715, we shall find these nations 
have been in the habits of a commercial intercourse tor a great numbe 
} ] + + + } } 
of vears.—The policy of Europe at present, seems to be peace and com 
merce The English and French are pushing their fisheries with aston- 
ishing exertions, and endeavouring to depress eretrore 
spa 1 ¢ trea proposes no advantages U at we ao Ww ¢ OV, 
ind which it can never e her interest to curtail, a id \\ e she leaves 
herself open to trade with other nations who may attempt to ry them; 
} « ail oan ¢ thea 
I cannot see anv particular benefit that will result even to the New 
England States, under the present project. 
New- K aq ret SVIV i have the power ot exporting wheat 
staves, in¢ Ss OUnel aTticies,; nell whnea 1S Valula ) 
portion to the scarcitv, and failure of crops, and depends upon the 
ontingencies I have already stated—under the treaty nothing mor 
is proposed to them. New-Jersey not being an importing state, , 
cannot be materially interested. Marvland and Virginia may expor 
is thev do at present, some wheat and lumber; their great staple 
obacco 18 ex essiy pron ited, and to remain under 1ts present reguia 
tions. so that while the latter must be more injured than any State in 
th he will the leact } ana th 
the union, by the cession, she w e the least bamafitlll under the treaty. 
| 
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in their Ts > en eX 
it these States increase the sal pt! rt 
and we are to presume ti \\ : t 
vea;rs, W I 

ol their I ro I 
Ing 

le ex rt the right 1 
considerat the future for 
eventua circu stal ll our I 

wit the -ettlement« 
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+} other 

lf therefore the entering int 
to invest ( ress wit thre 
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lem 
aqemanad expect eges 
1 
equivalents ifis is th t 


therefore, it is wise in her to 


important cession, without purchasing it 

we shall have sufficient prude 

measure which we may hereafter repent, witl ‘ 
considering it. 

Upon the whole, as the present treaty pr g 
that we do not at present enjoy, and it will alway t terest l 
policy of Spain to allow; as tuat 
the formation of new connecti s the s 1 
may involve us in uneasinesses with each other 
iS SO essential to our- true interests—as it mav he g 
the states, and indispose them to grant us tl 
government, without which we cannot exist as a natior ! 
which all the treaties you may form must be ineffect let 
that upon this occasion the general welfare of t te St 
be suftered to prev ul, and that the ho 
alter Mr. Jay's instructions, or permit him t 
terms than those he has already proposed 
4 English Peace Pr pe sals hef re thy Pre } Le 

lari 1707 
19% 
In an article in the Revue d’Histoire Moderne et Contemp é 


for January, 1904 (V, 241-264, “ Etude critique sur * Bor parte et 
le Directoire par M. Albert Sorel’), Messrs. Raymond 

Pierre Muret note the existence in the British archives of 

ment clearly controverting the assertion of most French historians. 
and notably that of Sorel, that Pitt and his colleagues were never 
willing to acquiesce in a peace involving the retention | rat 
of the Austrian Netherlands (ibid., 258 This document has 

] 


ished. Its importance consists in the fact that it contains 


be n pub 


both a résumé of proposals made by Lord Malmesbury to | 


in 1796, at Paris, and an outline of the terms upon which | 
was ready to make peace in the spring of 1797. In for t is an 


instruction, dated April 11, 1797, from Lord Grenville to Sit 
Eden, the English ambassador at Vienna. conveved by the hand of 
George Hammond, an under-secretarv of foreign affairs. who was 
to act with Morton Eden in the proposed negotiation nd t 

the instruction equally applied. The instruction was drawn 1 p at 
a time when the victories of Napoleon in Italy and the Tyrol made 
it evident that Austria must soon make peace: but before Hammond 
could reach Vienna the preliminaries of Leoben had already been 
signed between France and Austria, and Hammond and rton 
Eden did not reveal the concessions England was prepared to make 


Thus the document is not to be found in the arcl S ntinental 


English Peace Proposals, April. 1707 — 
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European governments, and no trace of it has vet been noted in the 
diplomatic correspondence of the period. It has also an added in- 
terest from the fact that up to the present time no document has 


come to light embodving the instructions given by Pitt to Malmes- 


bury some thre onths later when the latter went to Lille on the 


peace negotiation of 1797. On this occasion Pitt's * last and final 
nstructions ft ane é nositi 

ctions | la espul were and ali t S positively 


tor peace 1s that n the testimo1 f several witnesses, he was ready 
to concede h more than in the month of Apri Thus the 
\ - thie 1, 1] 
nstruction of Ay 11, 179 hrows ton the Lille negotiation 
/ 
‘ ) 
f that vear, at s at least « plete proof of Pitt's willingness t 
the Netherlands to France lhe transcript here printed was 
b I otevens ane brown i chance reterence to 
the existence of the document having been found by me in the Drop 
r muscript [he original is in the Foreign Offi \ustria 
10 
E. D. ApAMS 
) o Str Morton | 
Down G STREI \pr Il 1707 
49) 
Secret 
24 
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5 
You will 1 el \ y Letter N© 23 of this date the ‘ t con 
ict whi h it 1S 1 ged mt ac le to purse with 1 view to opening 
Negot ons tor Pe ri the intervention of the Emperor t Kuss 
to be emploved either sepat r in coniunction with the proffered 
good offices of the ( rt of | } It is. however. impossible after con 
ring r tches und those trom ( olone | not to 
feel t t the re t f the operations of the Enemy in the Pvrolese nd 
in ¢ intl I been sucl is to lead to the unavoid ] ecessit 
1 1 1 
f bringing thi ess to an earlier issue, than would be possible, if 
it were to take the course of a reference to Russia 
It is with tl view that His Majesty has been pleased to approve 


iT est in order 
that he ma SSIs 1 with his thorough knowledge of the situation of 
public affairs here, and of the views of the King’s government respect 
ing terms of Peace, in the very arduous and difficult crisis, in which 
you will in that case have found yourself 


The King confidently relies on the assurances He has received from 
Vienna that no separate Negotiation will have been entered into with the 
E v in the 1 rval, and at the verv time that this Government h 
en employed in making every possible exertion to find the means of 
assistance to Austria. But if at the period 

*y of affairs should be such as that 
lelay of a reference to 


in my other Dispatch, would 


known of the extent to which Pitt would have gone in his desire 
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ntly with the Austrian Minister. You wi 
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tr ve ose er the +7 stances of a negotiatior ther for 
Lenk \ iT 1 tar ehic nature 
Doce mot nsidered here as supet ing the 
pplication. v n the contrarv \ } 
Folch with General 
ry riginal of this letter was found among a large number of! 
MmIsce neous Cuban papers im he Library of Congress, Division 
I fanuscripts it removes al cit ubt as to the truth t the state 
ment, made | Yruy to Leva Ss, in a letter of Ni vember 10, 1800, 
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ree de t « r 1; hin 
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» of ndependenc f Spanish America 
G i i G N (JEN ( 
Sor Presi ( Gra 
De res tac é i ge, tan 


gera é ) na 
carta de (y or va ad 
nta Ss esperado ciparon 
varias cartas rt ’ e el 
citado (Gobe aor, ise n 
regreso Nue (rieans ra que Con 10S Obsequlios que me tenian 
preparados cerme olvidar la impolitica negativa que me dieron quando 
en m ij¢ Baton Rouge pedi pasar por aquel Territorio. 
le la carta de que envio a V. S. copia, dhos Srés se empefi 
getos julenes saben meresco estrecha amistad, para que 


i Panzacola sit 


en aigunas pe 
| roximo viaje 


mis repuestas 


el General Wi 


caracter y con 


ar por la Nueva Orleans ; pero mi repuesta a estos fue 


sos, ocultandoles mi decidida determinacion a regresar 
1 tocar en Nueva Orleans. 

e mi residencia en Baton Rouge, conoci empefio 
rsonas para saber el rumbo que intentava tomar en mi 
y aunque me lo preguntaron directa é indirectamente ; 


> 
ambiguas y misteriosas los dexaron siempre en la duda 
ilio de Baton Rouge sin que nadie supiese, si los man« 


py para bajar por el a la Nueva Orleans, 6 lo 
» Iberville para dirigirme por el 4 Panzacola; pero estas 


cuando me vieron embarcar en este ultimo para trans- 


pe 
Lagos 

ge a boca del Bajo Manchak, el viento contrario me 
| Lago esta detencion fui visitado por 
cedente Nn varias personas enviadas por 


kinson, el Gobernador Claiborne y diferentes personas de 


sideracion en dha Capital, no solo para obsequiarme sino 


ne aentraren Nueva Orleans. El primero me hizo decir 


o puntillo, no debia perjudiciar los intereses de mi Patria, 
dexase ver en la citada Capital, y el Coronel Bellechase 


nos me hizo decir que si pasava sin entrar en la Nueva 
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Baton Rouge 
No me enganhe en « 
di itado de la I 5 na 
€ Presidente, 1ando s¢ 
la Nva Orleans, q ent 
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embargo no fueron en! 
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me ha manifestado no solo las noticias que adquiria, sino tambien s 
ntenciones en los varios apuros en que podia verse. 

Despues de los cumplimientos de estilo me dixo: V. es un verda 

dero | spanol para el secreto No obstante haberle yo puesto a ¥. muy 
buenas centinelas no se pudo descubrir la intencion de V. hasta que no 
se embar« en ¢ Rio Iberville ; pero veinte y cuatro horas despues | 
supe vo ( ediatamente hice salir a su encuentro nuestro amit 
comun Declouet, dando a V. muy sinceras gracias por el favor de haber 

i ( i entes Geseos 

\ esumen lo que ha mediado entre Burr y yo, y V. sabe 
tambien e mis Enemigos quieren representarme uno de los conspira- 
dores del partido de ese caudillo Rebelde. | stos pa ra 

presentar a la inspeccion de V. le convenceran, si 1 
Ce sa de n I = iOS vVeraaderos intereses 
‘ men tue irgo por estar los mas en cifra; pero de todo iO que Vl iede 
ente ers habia Ovrado contorme a los intereses de ia 
pana, V asl se ) evure para su Satisfaccion. 

Si \ esta convencido de mi recto proceder, espero no tenga reparo 
en irme contra los ataques gq: me preparan mis Enemigos Sin 
duda tendra \ yticia de la representacion que se esta tramando en € 
Consejo Legislativo contra mi y el Gobernador Claiborne, promovida por 
el Cuerpo de Abogados de esta Ciudad para dirigirla al Congreso Esta 
produce ym se mpone de Oo mas negro v artific ie la esencia de 
de ede producir, sabiendo Vo que los e dirigen 

{ 
Consejo tivo son todos Amigos de \ ie suplicO emplear sus 
estuerzos pat sipar esta obra ie esta va muy adelantada. Le conteste 
haria cuanto estuviera de mi parte, y que en el termino de tres dias 
creia poder darle repuesta positiva No sin bastante trabajo logre apo 
at rme at ae votos; ainhn Ss€ i 
tn temiar 1 neral vy Gobernador + 
re esentaciol e tanto temlan reneral y CuVva noticia 
recibieron ambos con mucha satisfaccion, 


\ los pocos dias de haber obtenido la q llevo referida, solicit6 de mi 


el expresado General me interesase, para q" una representacion, que por 
medio de algunas personas que le eran adictas se promovia a su favor y 
del Gobernador en el Consejo Legislativo, pasase con aprobacion, lo que 

ygré igualmente y crei deber prestarme a ello para manifestarles que la 
Fspafia podia serles util hasta en sus propios paises. 

Esta es la causa principal del anhelo q‘ manifestaron dhos Jefes para 
|’ visitase la Nueva Orleans: dexando concluido cuanto creo digno de 
1 not ide V. S. sobre este particular 

Dios tie a V >. Muchos anos 
Vi 
PAN \ LA 25 de J nio de 18 7 
Sor Marq* de Someruelos 
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that | ought to lend myself to it in order to show them tha 
be usef to em eve n the wh country 
I} s the principal cause of the anxiety which the af 


manifested that I should visit New Orleans. I have said 
believe W 
May God preserve Your Excellency many 


7 
7 


t Spain could 
resa d leaders 

\ r NI | 
PENSACOLA, June 25, 1807. 
Marquis de Someruelos 
| -- 
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Religious Persecuti a Stud Pr 

Haynes, late Scholar t Ba 

Duckworth and C 1904. | xi, 208 

['H1Is is a small book on a large s t. H 
rower than its title What re \ H 
period since the sixteenth century he restricts 
and America Yet, even thus narrowed, the task he 
a light one. His « ect, he tells us ( 7 S I 
a historical sketch of the growtl f toleration ir 
Western Europe and its outgrowths, but o to der 
gene ral the p lit yhenor non known Ss Trelg 
necessarily a sceptical basis Even s cue al 
demands serious res¢ if nd the ple i that the su 
ought to be discussed (p. vill so tar trom disar1 
contession that the the ¢ Ss st too vital tor reless 

But Mr. Haynes's book is not a work of resear 
very young man. So lately as 1899, as we learn fr 
was an Oxford undergraduate; and, though he ther 
study, his work, he tells us, has been sadly interrupted 
book shows only too plainly these limitations Wi 
cursive English writers on his topic he is familiar. He 
into a few works of first-hand research, like the stu 
Ramsay and Mr. E. G. Hardy on the relations of Rom« 
or Mr. Lea's History of tli sition of the Middl. 
desultory a fashion t t the statements he ises on t 
startle their authors. His personal laintance witl 
limited to the verifying of a citation or two from the 
Fathers. Even in his knowledge of what has been w 
on his subject there are strange gaps, and of the e: 
tongues of a rich and multiplying s1 al literature | 
picion He quotes deed, a single (7eT in ess t 
dress of Dollinger on the History of Religious Fre 
used, in French, La Cité Antique of Fustel de C ng 
Origines du Christianisme, and the general history of | 
baud; but of the monographs in these and other tong 
sO pertinent as s of Paul Frédéricq or Fr 
La Liberta Religi Sa neither his notes nor his t 
knowledge. 

But, if Mr. Haynes’s equipment be scanty, his f 
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inaugurated by Alexander and continued by the Roman Empire. It 
thus broke down completely the reticence and the conservatism of ages 
in Egypt, a process which the authors place over 250 years later at the 
close of the eighteenth dynasty! That the great invasion of Syria by 
the Hittites at this time caused the total collapse of Egyptian power 
in Asia seems to have been unperceived by the authors, and is not 
even referred to by them (pp. 161-163). Again, in this very age of 
Egypt's decline abroad the authors place an extension of the Pharaoh’s 
conquests in the Euphrates valley among the kings of Assyria and 
Babylonia, with whom, as the Amarna letters show, the Pharaoh was 
at this time enjoying relations of profoundest peace and friendship! The 
identification of Hittites and Hyksos (and elsewhere also of Etruscans) 
is unfortunate, and is totally without basis; nor was there any Hittite 
invasion of Syria before the latter part of the eighteenth dynasty 

hese examples will illustrate the defects of the work. The presenta 
tion in the little book of the new results from the archaic age deserves 
consideration as a serious contribution. To these results the excava- 


tions of Mr. Garstang have made a number of valuable contributions, 


while the excellent field-work of Mr. Newberry has also added useful 
observations here and there throughout the book. 

The American edition has some serious misprints: even the naires 
of the authors are spelled “ Newbury and Gastrang” on the cover 


Of the invasion of the north by Narmer the text says (p. 30), “ Entering 
through the portal of the Northern Kingdom, he vanished as he went ” 
The English edition has “vanquished”. It is presumable that the 


authors are not responsible for these errors. 


Antike Schlachtfelder in Griechenland. Bausteine su einer antiken 
Kriegsgeschichte. Von JOHANNES KROMAYER. Erster Band. 
Von Epaminondas bis zum Eingreifen der Romer. Mit sechs 
lithographischen Karten und vier Tafeln in Lichtdruck. (DBer- 
lin: Weidmann. 1903. Pp. x, 352.) 

Tus book is the product of an expedition to Greece which was 
undertaken at the joint expense of the University of Strasburg and the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. At the head of it was Pro 
fessor Kromayer, now of Czernowitz, and with him were associated as 
expert advisers Captain Goppel and Colonel Janke of the General Staff 
of the German Army. The undertaking, which had for its purpose 
the location and delineation of battle-fields in Greece, was aided and en- 
couraged by the governments, officials, and scholars of several nations. 
The book thus produced stands at present in the center of a very ani- 
mated controversy It arose in the following way. Professor Hans 
Delbriick had published the first volume of his History of the Art of 
IVar—that dealing with antiquity—and was on the point of issuing the 
second when the expedition returned. Professor Kromayer at once 


gave a lecture (Archiologischer Anzeiger, 1900, pp. 204-211) on his 


Krona ve liteke Se hla Atys Gi le rd 54 5 
investigation of the battle-field of S« 22 da 
view divergent in its respect for P m 
that which Delbrtick held. He had earlier t of 
the distinguished n professor | vor ] es 
(XXXV, pp 217 253). entitled Verg le S ite 
des griechischen und romischen Heerw : \ ruck 
devoted two introductory sections of | rather 
imperious settlement with his tht t t 
felder then appeared. Kro r did t throw t led 
waters. In controversy he proved to | t was 
cold and irritating like that of Mattl \r to a 
lively imagination and a strong sense of humor | ire 
faculty for making difficult demonstratior eem perf he 
book in fact Was SO exXasper tir gl ) e tl t ‘ laity 
generally, and elicited thi eart end than 
W ilamowitz This provoked Delbruck t } e that his own 
journal, the Preussische Jahrbiicher (CX 04 209-24 ler 
the caption Pheologische logic g and 
vigorous onslaught upon this advocate of Kr t t d to 
admit the right of any but a devotee of C1 ewitz to ‘ t ili 
tary matters, and—Pul te Sinn as 
Kromayer maliciously remarked—raised larmist t t n 
tific dogmatism and in particular ag t that phas ! he 
said, Wilamowitz was notor nd v } imed, t t rm of 
a divine revelation 

Delbriick was patronizing toward Kr ( IN 1 ed 
by assuming that th | t s k, to wl I fter 
him perhaps most notably I. Lammert Niet gen auf 
antiken Schlachtfelder n nd las 
klassisch {/tert X11 112-135 5-2 2 d 
given much thought st n it 1 t] battle 
fields in Greece were the first prerequis) forat ruct the 
incient ntests ind that 1 gener 1 t rt iT 
in antiquity were premature until r plans of t tion 
were in existenct It cannot, we think | r de 
preciated the topographical stigations of his pr that 
he felt unduly elated over the novelt 1 t It 
He gives us, indeed excellent t t ed 
from earlier existing harts 1 the tr I 
Captain Goppel hese ertainl fine witl ts the 
irea in which the four battles M ( 
Cheronea 335 B. 221 B. M: 2 
were fought, and must ser with s light t 
tions, as the basis for all future interpretatior ft f t 
but it is by no means likely that Kr r s det ty 
the exact location of each engag _ | l n 
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demonstrated by Georgios Sotiriades (Vitteilungen des kaiserlich deu 
schen arch gischen Instituts cu Athen, XXVIII, 1903, pp. 301-330), 
} } ] 1, +h, + ] ] +} 
through a closer study of the battle-feld of Chzronea, that this lay 


farther to the east in “the dancing-ground of Ares” than Kromaver 


made out \nd while the writings of Lammert and of Delbrtick’s pupil, 
Gustav Rolotf (Pr me aus der griechischen Kriegsgeschichte, His- 
torische Studien, Heft III, Berlin, E. Ebering, 1903, pp. 141), have, it 
seems to i their object to discredit Kromaver’s work gen 
erally, and have not proved his incapacity for all such investigations, 
they do 1 ke it clear that many questions have still to be settled before 


we can use the terrain as evidence for the tactics followed at Mantinea 


and Sellasia 

We rate highly the positive results of Kromayer’s work—less highly, 
perhaps, than the author himself, or than those whose judgments were 
expressed before Lammert and the school of Delbruck fell afoul of the 
book The chief value of the work, however, seems to us to lie in the 
charm with which the subject is invested. Kromaver has really re 
markable talent in exposition. We are sure that, right or wrong, his 
treatment of the ancient battle-fields will do more to stimulate interest 


in the military history of antiquity, and thereby promote knowledge of 
it, than any other work that has recently appeared, Delbruck’s Geschichte 


ler Kriegskunst, in spite of its rare qualities, not excepted 


Griechische Geschichte. Von Juttus Dre griechische 
IWeltherrschaft. Erste und zweite Abteilungen. (Strasburg: 
Karl J. Tribner. 1904. Pp. xiv, 759; xvi, 576.) 

Or these two volumes, the first contains an account of Greek thought 
and action from Alexander's crowning victory at Arbela to the time 
when Rome's advent in the east limited the freedom of Greek initiative 
(220 B. ¢ : the second carries the reader into the author’s workshop, 
and shows him how the stones were prepared from which the edifice 


was erected. The genius of 


seloch is well known. Persistency and skill 


in breaking through the mass of ancient combination and modern con 
struction which hides the sources of our knowledge, rejection of the 
traditional as uniformly doubtful, a keen sense for the factors in his- 


tory which admit of scientific measurement, success in linking the past 


to the present by judgments founded upon a well-considered, if some 


what individualistic standard of values, complete domination of the 


material, a straightforward, vigorous style—these are the qualities and 


methods which have led scholars to await with hope, interest, and 


anxiety Beloch’s treatment of the period to which these volumes are 


devoted. 
Volume III, part 1, may be divided into three unequal portions. The 
first (pp. 1-260) carries the narrative down to the irruption of the Gauls 


t 


in 280 B. C., the last (pp. 356-759) continues it from that point to the 


| 
W. S. Fercuson 


Griechische Geschi $47 
time when, according t Greek histor 
between lies what to the general reader w 
part ot the work, a series t chapters t the sort w 
made tamous, essavs in whi re sket ‘ t tit t L 
ground of action, the tramewor} f 
graphic, economic, and spiritual movements of the ] \ 
thev constitute the most mpreher e presentat f thir tut 
culture which now exist Parti nt t t 
material conditions and the ent edg ft tit 
has long since established his reputatior 
econom story It is re, interesting t e! 
étanding francottes we rr tt por the tor 
Mever, PoéhImann, and he are sponsors, he has not 1 genet 
century is the time of greatest 1 ite! i] enerit Soar the 
home Greece, though the ne t was not » 
1 } 
imagined, but for the new Greece in the east. Cit t t 
London and Paris in the seventeenth tur t nd for rt 
sons, ikswirt ij had lye t j | T | T eT 
and treer, the world big rer and safer Nlerchant si t 4 tor 
1 } 
ind more enterprising, and tortun grew raj 
of living was raised 
Beloch has been accused of being a materialist t 1 t 
He has, indeed, laid more stress upon the nnectior tween p! rit 
and culture than is usual in a Greek history But it v f til for 
an innovation in this particular. On the other hand, he s the 
vreatest admiration for the things of the mind. Thus, whil ntit t 
language cetermines or ! e ‘ i 
offsets the new political system they 1 gurated by the unbrol 
tinuitv of culture But he regards ience as the finest pr t of 
human effort. and hence makes the third century the nating nt 
1 1] ] } ] nt } 1 } 
(sreek intellectual as OT mate?fia evelo en rrogfress 
een uninterrupted The Homeric age was higher than t ! 
} } + = +} } 
the Dorian invasion being not a ta it a \ Phe \ 
eclipsed the fitth e giory ne rericiecan age 
from the marbles of the Parthenot Rome destro racter 
and culture Such is Beloch’s view—one, 1t 1 t t f nee 
the theoryv o on 
With it men may disagree Few, | e! i t 
by Beloch’s exhibit of the range and excellence ft ntif f 
of the period. Eratosthenes comput cil 
at 252,000 stadia 27.775 miles \ristarchos determi the 1 
of the earths volume to that {t the sun t ‘ t I t I 
to 234-268, and consequent ! ned t 9 nt { t 
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hesis Euclid’s geometry was a mere text-book and 

neans abreast with the mathematics of his time \rchimedes 
ind Apollonios, the probable founder of trigonometry, were the two 
reek mathe Maticians He rophilos discovers d the nervous 
of the brain, as well as the essential features 
irculation of the blood. History became highly, perhaps ex- 
cessively, specialized, but unfortunately no comprehensive work was 
done to coérdinate and fix the new knowledge thus acquired. Philology, 
which has damned the time of its birth by its canons of classicism, de- 


veloped, and as one of its achievements established for all time the text 


of Homer. 
The narrative portion of the volume is excellent. The story ad- 
ances rapidly [he aimless confusion which followed Alexander's’ 


death is gradually straightened out, and for fifteen years (316-301 


B. C.) the center of interest remains Antigonos, the founder of the 


dynasty which subsequently ruled Macedon—the only man, in Beloch’s 
judgment, who had the capacity and ambition to hold the empire to 
gether. At his death the centrifugal tendencies prevailed. and new 
kingdoms arose \t the same time the scene of action widens, and 
eventually the whole world is included Hereupon Beloch stops a 
while to appraise by means of a statistical survey the resources of th 
great powers, Carthage, Rome, Macedon, Syria, and Egypt, at this the 
moment before the storm which was shortly to rise in the west. No- 
where else can one find so clearly demonstrated the superior strength 
of the Italian confederacy. Then we are led to see how the barbarians 
close 1n upon the devoted Greeks. Sandracottus had already wrested 
India from Seleucus. The Celts now occupy Thrace and the heart of 
Asia Minor. Rome annexes Magna Grecia, and reaches over to Sicily. 
The beginning of the end is thus made, and with great skill Beloch 
shows how the history of all the peoples is connected from this point 
on DY the delicate calculations of Weltpolitik. 

\t the same point at which Droysen’s interest flagged the history 


ends abruptly, many lines of development being roughly snapped. The 


Hellenismus has long since been antiquated through the advance of 
knowledge, but not till now has it been superseded by a new structure 


conceived on the same Ng plan as itself. 
Volume III, part 2, is a series of investigations comparable with 


Mommsen’s Rémische Forschungen and Meyer’s Forschungen sur alten 


g 
Geschichte. It lacks the soberness of the one and the catholicity of 
the other, but perhaps surpasses both in perspicuity and variety. Not 
all the chapters are of equal value. Chapter tv, entitled “ The Kings 


of Macedon”, seems to the reviewer a good sample of Beloch at his 
I 


best Chapter 111, “ The Attic Archons”’, does not on the whole repre 
sent progress [he treatment of the problem of Demochares (pp. 
374 ff.) is, to use one of the author's own phrases, génzlich verfehit 
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may well be called the history of the origin and development of the 


principate, is a desideratum, even though such a work extends to six 
volumes in these days of tabloid literature 


The author does not attempt to give a résumé of the political his- 
1c time of the Gracchi, for the reason which he 
himself assigns, namely, that he has already treated the subject in his 
Roman Public Life, and that a sufficient knowledge of it may be 


issumed on the part of the reader. He devotes his first chapter, instead, 


to the social and economic history of Rome and begins his story proper 
with Tiberius Gracchus 

In this period of revolution the constitution was violated so often 
+} + 1] 1 ha and + | + 
that it practically ceased to e, and constitutional history was sup 


planted by the life-histories of successive dominating personalities in 
the state The economic and social disturbances broke the bonds of 


the old constitution, and economic and social forces carried these 


1 
i 


dominating personalities along in their extra-legal, if not illegal, careers. 
Dr. Greenidge keeps these significant facts constantly in the foreground 
In discussing the deposition of Octavius, the tribune who opposed 
Tiberius Gracchus, he says (p. 127): “ This could hardly be based on 
considerations of abstract justice, although, as we shall see, an attempt 


was made by Tiberius Gracchus to give it even this foundation. Could 
n convenience? Obviously, as Gracchus saw, his act was 


the only effective means of removing a deadlock created by a consti- 


tution which knew only magistrates and people and had effectively 


he importance of the political leader is shown, too, by Dr. Green 
idge in the extended treatment given the Jugurthine war. This pic- 
turesque episode in Roman history is of lasting importance in the life 
of the state, principaliy because it brings forward the two great domi- 
nating personalities of Marius and Sulla. Mommsen devotes twenty 
pages to Jugurtha. Greenidge gives the major part of three out of eight 
chapters of his first volume to the Jugurthine war—more than seven 
times the amount allowed by Mommsen; and a good story it is, too, 
not only in the description of the interesting military movements but 
also in the skilful portrayal of the motives affecting the people and the 
plutocracy, in their conflict with the aristocratic party, and the virtual 
defeat of the former by the successful termination of the war through 
the capture of Jugurtha by Sulla. “The end [of the war] cam 
through diplomacy, not through battle, through an unknown quaestor 
who belonged to the old nobility and possessed its best gifts of facile 
speech and suppleness in intrigue, not through the great ‘new man’ 
who was to be a living example of what might be done, if the middle 
class had the making of the ministers of the State” (p. 472) 

The citations given are a fair sample of the excellent style of the 
work throughout. It will appeal strongly to the general reader, whom 


ie English litterateur always keeps in mind, but it is addressed also 
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one of the fullest and best descriptions of that interesting period to be 
found in any school or college history, while the two following chapters, 
on “ Early” and “ Later” Saxon England, give an admirable accou 
ot early institutions and government. Beginning with the reign of 
Alfred, however, and continuing through the remainder of the book 
there is a noticeably vague treatment of the political narrative. We 


feel often that the author is making too much go on behind the scenes 
g g 


and leaving the stage bare of players and of action. In the writer's 
opinion too many important names and events have been omitted in the 
endeavor to include only the significant ones. In his treatment of Eng- 


land’s relations with the continent Professor Cheyney has on the whole 
been very successful. The first part of the Hundred Years’ War is 
especially well handled, and the continental wars of the eighteenth cen 
tury are judiciously dealt with. In regard to the omission of statements 
and allusions which could not be fully explained in the book, the wisdom 
of the author’s policy can be seriously questioned; for a history text- 
book that does not arouse the pupil's interest and desire to know more 
than the text gives only half fulfils its mission, and is likely to present 
a rather colorless narrative. The school-boy mind is always an inquisi- 
tive one, and much of the interest in history study is kept alive by t 
explanation and discussion of matters referred to in the text but not 
always fully explained. 

Space will not permit us to touch on many very commendable features 
of Professor Cheyney’s book, but reference must be made to the excel- 
lent pedagogical apparatus it possesses. Numerous sketch-maps and 
full-page colored maps, adequate genealogical tables, well-selected pic- 
tures and illustrations, and last, but not least, most serviceable bibli- 
ographies, of a critical character and arranged topically, add greatly to 
its value as a text and work of reference. From printer’s and other 
errors the work is remarkably free, and such as do exist will be easily 
found and corrected. The index, though omitting a few names of per- 
sons and places mentioned in the text, is on the whole adequate and 
satisfactory. 

NORMAN MACLAREN TRENHOLME. 


A History of the United States and its People from their Earliest 

Records to the Present Time. In twelve volumes. Volume I. 

By Etroy McKenpree Avery. (Cleveland: The Burrows 

Brothers Company. 1904. Pp. xxx, 405.) 

THE author and the publishers of this book are to be congratulated 
on the production of a work that is so handsome in form, so readable, 
and comparatively so free from the errors and florid rhetoric found in 
most popular histories. In size and weight the volume is somewhat 
awkward to handle, and opinions might differ about the artistic merits 
of the conventionalized patriotism depicted on the cover, but in other 
respects certainly the exhibition of the book-maker’s handicraft is ad- 
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cellent. Early geographi notior t the wor nd Eur i 
rather long chapter on the Northmet i few f ncerning 
e Henry the Navigator prepare t far the stor mbus 
veriod of dis ery and exploration up to 1600, traced in strictly 
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While no one will deny that t work is the result of “a conscientiou 
struggle for betterme (p. x1) it a ser een 
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| } ] anit +} ] ter rict +] 
ages learning shrank oO a 
(p. 102) needs great modinca ii Ker ‘ 
tr + ‘> no +} meer? } 
sphere (p. 105), reaty Of 1479 ) ed 
Scillacio”” (p. 165) are mentioned without further explanatior he 
commem@ian of Bar ew Columbus wit ore i 
given as doubtful on p. 110 and positive p. 12° g t 
a “rece of ecclesiastical revenues (p. 129 I mor n was 
Fonseca » “official guardian ot the royal tr ry p. 157 r 
Roldan “chief justice” of Espanola (p. 197 It is generally under- 
stood now that the influence ot! | 
1 +1 hurtful fon te the nr ‘ lear 1s 
helpful, rather than hurttul (pp. 1! 78) 
That the Cenoese devote 1 eighteen vears 1S t the i 
of his great idea (p. 139), or thi e mig gg 1 
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fact that “ within a few 


ng gene 
1519, the Spaniards “ possessed themselves of Mexico. Central i 
nd two-t ot South America” (p. 225). 
he ¢ r devoted to “ Vespucius and ‘ America’” contains a 
takes lhe Florentine went to Seville in 1492, and not 


S54 Revie J Looks 
€ i me at ( il Mendoz 1s banquet (p. 1351), would 
Spanish and French accents are regularly omitted, and some of the 
Spanish words are wrongly spelled Santa Maria de Rabida (pp. 
124, 125) should be written “ Santa Maria la Rabida”; “el Antigua”, 
instead of “del Antigua p. 244); and “de la Roque”, instead of “ de 
i Noche (p 200 Hvlac vius 1s a Greco-Latin, 1O a Greek, 
equivalent of Waldseemiller (p. 235) he dates of Coronado’s ex- 
re 10n (p. XxIx d ot the statute of 1292 (p. 227) are incort 
‘ - 1 +} + ] + 1 } + 
,or eS the statute in question declare that “no power stoo etween 
0d and the croy {p. 337): the spiritual supremacy ot e€ pope was 
tully acknowledged at the tims In this connection the statements on 
~- > 29° } sat ] mn 7 noland st] thea ] 
ip. 155, 152, 275 Ml 337 abou he relations of | igiand W e Holy 
See need reconciliation The allusions to Nombre de Dios (pp. 206 
217) are also in conflict. Several errors appear in the brief accounts 
' t the Cour t the indies and the Casa de Contratacion (pp. 126 
= 7 ] 99 
[fs If maravedi 1s equivalent to about a quarter of a cent 
| 137 how are three thousand maravedis worth about eighteen 
irs (p. 123)?’ The quotations from the papal bulls (pp. 152, 158), 
nd the excerpt trom Las Casas, filtered through Fiske. are inaccurately 
ranslate besides, Fiske 1s not a safe guide in drawing dis ions 
etween the repartimiento ” and the encomienda (p. 220) 
in what respects did Columbus ignore “ the two hundred and seventy 
eagues that the Spanish monarchs had given to Portugal (p. 160)? 
{hat the notions of the Genoese about the location of the earthly Par 
dise—" these « ren of a teeming fancy as the author terms them— 
vere destine: to he placed sic Vv sice with the soberer statements 
ot Americus Vespucius, and thus to make it more easy to rob the great 
liscoverer of his right to fix his name upon a world that he had found ” 
(p IQ5), 1s \ isceptible of proot as asas was 1 triar 
it the time he sailed with Ovando (pp. 203, 266). The remarks. also. 
bout that ecclesiastic’s historical works (pp 202 =o) should have 
een combined so as to avon eading the reader astray, a l ention 
should have been made of the fact that Herrera’s work published in 
the early seventeenth century was based in part upon the Historia de 
is /ndtas. Scholars are generally agreed that Columbus did not pass 
the end of his life in poverty (p. 222), and the ashes of the discoverer 
1 - rr ley 11 tionah!l Fes 
lave never been orne to Ma l (p. 224) It is questionable, tur 
thermore, whether the exigencies of the narrative required the insertion 
[ the grewsome tales of Spanish cruelty (pp. 220, 245), or a splenetic 
uutburst against the Spaniards (p. 225), which is untrue in its sweep 
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States as such, and the Indian statistics given in the appendix, ought 
to have been reserved for a later volume in the series. ~The remainder 
of the text would then have fallen into its natural place after the account 
of prehistoric America. Many of the generalizations about the Indians 


1 
} 


are not sufficiently supported by the evidence adduced, and the estimates 
of the present Indian population in the United States conflict (pp. 342, 
359). In view, also, of the author’s previous denunciation of the way 


in which the Spaniards treated the natives (p. 225), he seems uncon- 
sciously to have made out a pretty good case for the English and Amer- 
icans as practical exterminators of the aborigines (pp. 341-342), 
the very extraordinary remark about the “ policy of the govern- 
ment” since “the time of John Eliot in 1650” (p. 361). 

Passing now to the bibliographical appendix, the author states in 
his introduction to it (p. 370) that many valuable works have not been 
mentioned “for the reason that they are practically inaccessible to the 
general reader”. The omission seems to apply more especially to books 


in a language other than English. It might be queried indeed 


whether 
Dr. Avery has done wisely in rendering accessible to the general reader 
even by name the text-books, antiquated magazine articles, and useless 
works of the dilettante class which he has cited occasionally. Some of 
the more important works, also, are either out of print or else procurable 
only in a few great library centers. Nor are the lengthy lists of books 


so well arranged as they might be in order to stimulate readers to 


further investigation. The notes and references are numbered consecu- 
tively as a whole and alphabetically under each chapter-heading, without 
any direct allusion to the text. Even if the author has eschewed foot- 
notes, he could have devised some real connection between the spec ific 
statements of the text and the books he mentions in the appendix. And 
the cultured reader might like to know more than is vouchsafed abou 
the relative value of the works he is advised to consult. As it stands 
his reading is apt to be of the haphazard sort. 
Wittram R. SHEPHERD 

A Text Book of American History. By Estaprook 

CHANCELLOR. (New York: The Morse Company. tIg04. Pp. 

053-) 

THE novelty of this new text-book tends at first to create an interest, 
but the interest soon changes to amazement. Mr. Chancellor could 
perhaps defend some of his innovations, but it may be pardonable to 
point them out Vhy begin the book with a five-page outline of Amer- 
ican history, of which the student is supposed to know nothing? The 
paragraph headings are as follows: “(1) The Age of Discovery and 
Exploration, 1492-1607. (2) The Amazing Success of Three Centuries, 
1607-1904. (3) Wars with the Red Men. (4) A Nation with a Repub- 
lican Constitution, 1787-1904. (5) The Early Expansion of the Repub- 


lic, 1773-1503 (6) The Terrible Question of the Negro Slaves was 
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lance (p. 258 pears in spite of the ample evidence against it The 

importance of the capture of the Serapis by Paul Jones is greatly exag- 

gerated (p. 270). But this sort of error is too frequent to be exhaust- 
ively present [he proportions of the work are certainly not con- 

tional, a1 we doubt whether the author can defend them. The 
book closes (part v1) with a medley of matter well worth while in its 
proper place t here it is dumped in as a hodgepodge. Cities, cotton 
machinery, st wats, railroads, canals, coal and iron, manufactures 
griculture, precious metals, banking, electricity, machinery, labor, cor- 
porations, « tal, international leadership, wealth, incomes, instructive 

iparisons, disappearance of poverty, dissemination of knowledge, 
education, libraries, literature, lectures, art, fairs, national associations 
yhysical trai yhilosophy, medical science, fraternal societies, relig 
mn, franchise, America as a promised land, etc., etc., are treated in the 
order named. On the whole the book may be useful to a well-trained 
te ler as a suggestive handbook not to be taken too seriously. 

The American Nat 1 History. Edited by ALBert BUSHNELI 
HAR Volume 1. European Background of American His- 
tory, 13 By Epwarp Potts CHEYNEY, A.M., Professor 
yf History in the University of Pennsylvania. (New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1904. Pp. xxvili, 343.) 
luis is the first volume of Professor Hart's cooperative history, an 

the reviewer ma y perhaps be expected to discuss the undertaking in 

general. But he feels justified in leaving this to the devotees of Ameri 
can history, and will confine himself to this volume, viewing it from 
the standpoint of the American student of European history rhe title 
of the book is not a very precisely descriptive one, and is apt to raise 
expectations that cannot very well be satisfied. The author declares 
(p. 3) that lo set forth the conditions in Europe which fav 
work of discovering America and of exploring, colonizing, an 
lis] iman institutions there, is the subject and task of this book”, 
nd forestall riticis in large degree by declaring (p. xxviii) that 
he will deal * only with some of the most important and earliest of these 

uropean occurrences and conditions”. The book, he adds, “ merely 
ittempts to point out the leading motives for exploration and coloniza- 
tion, to show what was the equipment for discovery, and to describe 
the most significant of those political institutions of Europe which exer- 
cised an influence on forms of government in the colonies, thus sketching 
the in outlines of the European background of American history ”’ 

(p. 4 

It is of course unreasonable to look in such a brief sketch (315 pp.) 
for an exhaustive treatment of a very large topic, and the question that 
mainly concerns us is whether the selection of material here made is 
mn the whole to be concurred in or not. The indefinite nature of the 
tle and of the s t ce ls perhaps a full statement of the contents 
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discoveries and settlements were the ¢ i 
concerned almost wholly with the t e be ‘ j 
IS a very interesting part of the book t t that 
are thus crowded out the reader Lv « t the « g g it 
so much space, even though concurt g the a r t 

Increased knowledge, improved equipmer 
ical observation, navigating charts g 

made a part of the European background of Ameri t 
as did the incentive to exploration orded | he s¢ r ( 
to the East” (p. 59). Two chapters (pp. 41-78 t ext given t 
the early work in trade and explorati f Italians Portugues« 
embracing excellent des riptions of the « tic r W h 1 
work was then conducted. Chapters \ dv r tit | 
Spanish Monarchy in the Age of Columbus, 1474-1525 P 
Institutions of Central Europe, 1400 1650’, describe t work of the 
new monarchy in Spain, and the Spanish, Frencl ! dutch tit 
tions that are of importance in regard to colonial deve ent her 
follows under the title “The System of Chartered ( ercial ( 
panies, 1550-1700” a good statement of the characteristics thods 
of the companies “ which established the greater number of (met } 
colonies” (p. 124). This is particularly useful through the lucid way 
in which it points out the essential differences between these orga 
izations with their far-reaching activities, and the earlier less nat nal 
associations of traders, operating through municipally ke erchant 
gilds and in municipal leagues. Chapter vii yp American ( 
nizing Companies, 1600-1628", discusses the colonizing rf 
the chartered companies 1 America. as re presente the Fr 9 } 
Virginia Company, the Dutch West India Compar the ( 

of New France, analyzing their charters, comparing their racte 

and pointing out generally the naturs id importance their work 

The author now turns from to of colonizati to t 

gration (we might say fro the corporation to t | 
taking up the religious element, in the chapters entit Pr t 
Reformation on the Contin ent, 1500-1625 Relig 5s V t 
Netherlands and Germany, 1520-1648", “ The Eng Chur t 
Catholics, 1534-1660", “ The English Puritans : 

1689”. The author’s view of the importance of 1 relig tactor 
is indicated by the space thus en to it; while, |! 

the opinion that for more than a century religious motives were pt 
ably the most effective ones in English colonization. it should be not l 
that this is a much more moderate view than might be look 

Professor Hart's editorial reference in the prefac: x 

ject of English conditions is continued through the rest t I 
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(pp. 240-315), in the chapters “ The Political System of England, 
1500-1689", * The English County and its Officers, 1600-1650”, “ Eng- 
lish Justices of the Peace, 1600-1650”, “ English Parish or Township 


Government, 1500-1650”. Enough space is thus taken for a fairly full 


presentation of English institutions, and the study is particularly good, 
smacking of fresh individual investigation (though perhaps not quite 
justifying some of the expressions of Professor Hart's showman-like 
pretatory laudation), and presenting the general American reader with 
what the reviewer is inclined to suspect is the best brief statement of 
this kind available. Especially judicious and valuable is the stress laid 
upon the actual working of English local government. The volume 
closes with a very valuable “ Critical Essay on Authorities” (pp. 316 
331); there are various good maps, and the foot-note citation of authori- 
ties 1s quite satisfactory. 

It must be evident from this summary that this is a useful and inter- 
esting book, and that in many respects no better introduction to Amer- 
ve desired. The work is all well done, is relieved 
frequently by the touches of the man of literary sense, and shows at 
every turn marks of wide reading and of first-hand work. It seems 
moreover accurate in a degree very unusual in general statements cov- 
ering so wide a field. That such a volume was worth while and that 
Professor Cheyney has furnished it with very considerable success can 
hardly be denied. But the field it deals with is so large and so sugges- 
tive that critics will probably differ widely in their judgment as to 
selection and emphasis. On the whole the present reviewer is ready 
that he has grave doubts whether more that is worth 

1 


while could have been presented in this space, and whether the emphasis 


to acknowled 


can properly be attacked. But while it might not be just to suggest 
that the book bears marks of haste, it probably could be mate rially 
improved by the more close knitting together of sections that at present 
appear in a somewhat fragmentary if not disjointed state. It is on 
the side of omissions that the book can be most seriously criticized. 
While the religious impulse in emigration is sufficiently emphasized, 
the relations between the English and the continental sides of it are 
scarcely indicated, and almost no reference is made to the democratic 
trend of these new views and organizations. Too sharp a distinction 
is probably made between religious and other motives; as in the England 
of the seventeenth century, so in the seventeenth-century English colo- 
nizatton it must have been frequently impossible to say whether the 
sectarian was thinking most of civil or of religious liberty, or whether 
indeed he was really thinking of liberty or of domination. The whole 
Reformation aspect of the European life of the time is imperfectly set 
forth in not being regarded sufficiently in the light of an arrested or an 
about-to-be-arrested movement; which would suggest the presentation 
of the American sides or effects of it as largely a successful evasion 


of arrest, with the consequence of being the opening or one of the 


aspects of the opening ot a special Amer 
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tion, edited by Samuet M -rofessor 
Church Historv, New York Universit Y, York ar 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1ygo4. Pp. xv, 309 
PROFESSOR KSON bee? excet ng fort 
services of Mr. Pollard to write the life of Cranmer for tl ! 
series of biographies. No one ld be tter qualified for the 1 
Mr. Pollard can lay claim to a special knowledg ft 
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forth, within the last five years, three important bo 
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in the Cambridge Modern Histor the H ' , 
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ly new, it arranges in useful and readable form 


vast amount of hitherto scattered and not always trustworthy infor- 


The best parts of the book are the first chapter, dealing with 
re, birth, and early years, and the seventh, eighth, 


4 


ninth, and tenth, dealing with his career under Edward VI. At the 


outset Mr. Pollard is able to impart some interesting information con- 


cerning the archl ily history which has escaped the notice 
of Cranmer’s previous biographers, and for which he acknowledges his 


indebtedness to the late Mr. R. E. Chester Waters’s Wemoirs of the 
Family of Chester of Chicheley (London, 1878, 2 vols.). With the 
Edwardian period the author himself is especially familiar; his most 
scholarly work has been done in this field; and his account of the life 
of his subject between 1547 and 1553 is beyond praise. It is inter- 


that Mr. Pollard’s attitude in regard to all the main char- 


esting to note 
acters of the reign remains substantially the same as it was when his 
England under Protector Somerset appeared five years ago; he may 
now, we think, be fairly considered to have made out his case in favor 
of the young king’s uncle and to have demonstrated the error of 
regarding the entire reign “as one period, marked throughout by the 
same characteristics, methods, and aims”. He devotes considerable 
space in this part of his book to a discussion of the development of 
Cranmer’s theological views, especially to the changes in his beliefs 
about the sacrament, and justly enlarges upon the archbishop’s inesti- 
mable services to the church of England in preparing the Book of 
Common Prayer. “ That the English Church survived was due in no 
small measure to the exquisite charm of her liturgy; and that was the 
work of Cranmer” (p. 223). 

Mr. Pollard’s treatment of the archbishop’s career under Henry VIII 
seems to us, however, much less satisfactory. There is evidence that 


this part of the book was done under pressure, and too hastily: there 


are a good many loose phrases, and some positive errors of fact. It 
is certainly an exaggeration to say that Henry VIII “had launched 
into war against Louis XII. because that king attacked the Pope’s tem- 
poral States ” (p. 27), or that the author of the Utopia “in theory 

believed in religious persecution” (p. 131). The Great Bible was not 
“printed in Paris” (p. 113): on the contrary the Royal Inquisition 
got wind of the attempt to do so, and interfered, so that the work had 
to be carried on and completed in England. Thomas Cromwell was not 
executed “on the 20th of July” (p. 139), but on July 28. Then again, 
one cannot help feeling that the fact that Mr. Pollard’s book is one of 
a series called “ Heroes of the Reformation” has led him to present 
this earlier and less glorious portion of the archbishop’s career in a 


more favorable light than he otherwise would have done. There is little 


that is really heroic about Thomas Cranmer under Henry VIII, and 


we think that Mr. Pollard would have done better frankly to admit this, 
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for the first time complete facsimiles of all of them in the sizes of the 


rhe plans met with favorable acceptance, and sets of the series were 
ordered by enough subscribers to make the issue possible. The first 
number was delivered in August, 1903. Since American scholars will 


wish to consult these maps, a list of the depositories of the sets is 


given here It will be noticed that all of them are in the United 
States hey are located geographically as follows: Massachusetts: 


Harvard College Library; Boston Public Library; Forbes Memorial 
Library (Northampton). Rhode Island: John Carter Brown Library; 
George Parker Winship (Providence), private set. New York: Ameri 
can Geographical Society; New York Public Library (Lenox Build- 
ing); Archer M. Huntington (New York city), private set; Cornell 
University Library. New Jersey: New Jersey Historical Society; 


Princeton University Library; Rutgers College Library; Professor 


Stevenson, private set. Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania 
Library. Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress. Illinois: New 
berry Library. Wisconsin: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


\lso one set not yet definitely disposed of, making eighteen full sets 


in all. 

\s these maps are of great historical and geographical importance, 
it is perhaps relevent to discuss them separately and in more or less 
detail, following the numerical order assigned to them in the series, 
and by which they may become known in future brief citations of 
them. Six of the maps, in ninety-nine sheets, are photographic prints; 
the remaining half are reproduced in twenty-five sheets by the Bierstadt 
artotype process, directly from the negatives. In explanation it may 
be said that some of the foreign depositories made it a condition that 
the negatives should not pass out of their jurisdiction, otherwise Pro- 
fessor Stevenson would have made the series uniform by the artotype 
process, as that method presents advantages not attainable by a photo 
graph. On the whole the results are excellent. It will now be possible 
to collate with this series the former sectional lithographs in Kunst 
mann, Kohl, Kretschmer, Harrisse, and others, in so far as they have 
used American parts of any of the maps. But for the larger part of 
the world, this series presents the only opportunity to study side by 
side these planispheres. 

(1) Cantino, 1502-1504. Photograph, fifteen sheets; whole size, 
1060 by 2180 mm. The original is on vellum, colored and gilt, and had 
a checkered career, during which it was used as a cover for a screen. 
Giuseppe Boni, librarian of the Biblioteca Estense, at Modena, Italy, 
found it in 1859 in the shop of a pork-butcher, from whom he pur- 
chased it, and after restoring it gave the map to the library over which 
he presided. Alberto Cantino was envoy of Hercules d’Este, duke of 
Ferrara (died 1505) to the court of Portugal, and kept his patron in- 


formed of the discoveries made under Portuguese and Spanish auspices. 


originals. 
‘ 
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photography. 
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Peter Martyr map (1511), and the Turin chart (circa 1523), ... it 
fills a gap in the Hydrography of the New World, which cannot be re- 
placed, thus far [1892], by any other cartographical document.” Re- 
produced, but not with all the nomenclature, by Kunstmann (No. 5) and 
Santarem. 

(5) Munich-Portuguese, 1516-1520. Artotype, six sheets; whole 
size, 630 by 1260 mm. Original in Royal Library, Munich; formerly 
attributed erroneously to Salvatore de Pilestrina. It is the earliest 
known map in which Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific is designated, 
namely, as “ Mar Visto Pelos Castelhanos”. The demarcation line of 
Tordesilhas, June 7, 1494, divides the map, and the names of the Bahama 
Islands and South America seem to be dependent upon Spanish sources. 
There are several reproductions of American sections, particularly 
Kunstmann (No. 4) and Kretschmer (plate x11: 2), of which the 
former is the best, but it shows only about one-third of the whole map 
and omits place-names. 

(6) Turin-Spanish, 1523-1525. Photograph, twelve sheets; whole 
size, 1125 by 2600 mm. Original on vellum, in the Library of the 
King of Italy, at Turin. The legends are Spanish and Latin, seldom 
Portuguese, and the map, next to La Cosa’s, is the first to be founded 
on Spanish discoveries. Harrisse says it is “the most valuable car- 
tographical document of the sixteenth century which we possess for the 
nomenclature, and he lauds its accuracy in this respect. Merely 
shown before in a sketch-map by Harrisse. 

(7) Salviati, 1525-1527. Photograph, twenty-four sheets; whole 
size, 950 by 2055 mm. Original in the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, 
Florence, on paper, and receives its present name because it bears the 
coat of arms of Cardinal Giovanni Salviati, who was nuncio in Spain 
from 1525 to 1530. Its nomenclature is in Spanish, Latin, and Portu- 
guese; and it exhibits only the east coast of America from Labrador to 
the Straits of Magellan, but the coast-lines of Africa and southern 
Asia have a very replete series of names. The ship Victoria of 
Magellan is shown with an inscription. Now reproduced for the first 
time. 

(8) Wolfenbuttel-Spanish, 1525-1530. Artotype, four sheets, rep- 
resenting two sections; original size, according to W. Ruge (A, 652 by 
855 mm.; B, 557 by 854 mm.); on parchment. It is in the style of 
Ribero, and is a portion of a planisphere, in colors, exhibiting America 
from Labrador to Patagonia; the sheet with the Old World regions is 
lost. The original is in the Grand Ducal Library, Wolfenbiittel, having 
been purchased by the Duke Augustus of Brunswick-Liineburg (1604- 
1666). The place-names are Portuguese, but of Spanish influence, and 
the nomenclature of the Gulf of St. Lawrence is noteworthy, since it 
is the first Spanish map on which it appears. A photograph of it was 
loaned to the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, but was not re- 
turned and has disappeared. Otherwise, Stevenson’s is the first known 
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Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France. By A. W. WHITEHEAD. 
(London: Methuen and Company. 1904. Pp. ix, 387.) 

THIS capital volume deserves a hearty welcome both for its sub- 
ntial worth and its interest as an example of the excellent results 
which may be obtained when capable and well-trained historical scholars 
ly their scientific spirit and methods to the exploitation of a field 
which they have hitherto rather neglected, that of historical biography. 
The author was the winner of the Stanhope historical prize at Oxford 
in 1896, and in his extensive linguistic equipment, well-developed critical 
spirit, and firm grasp upon the general field in which his subject lies he 
exhibits just those qualifications for his task which we should expect 
from the Oxford traditions and arrangements for the pursuit of his- 
torical studies. With these qualifications at his command and through 
extensive research at the principal manuscript repositories of London, 
Paris, Rome, Turin, Parma, Mantua, Modena, Florence, and Naples, 
he has produced a volume that is a real contribution to knowledge and 
the first adequate biography of Coligny in English. 

The proportions of the book are excellent. About one-third of the 
space is devoted to Coligny’s career prior to the wars of religion; the 
first three of these wars consumes another third; the re- 
mainder is given over mainly to Coligny’s anti-Spanish policy in 1570- 
1572, his efforts to establish Huguenot colonies in the New World, and 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. There are two appendixes, one of 
which is an elaborate and apparently conclusive discussion of the much- 
mooted question of the responsibility for that article in the treaty of 
Hampton Court whereby the English were to be put in possession of 
Havre. Mr. Whitehead holds that Coligny and Condé were not in any 
wise responsible for it, and that its insertion must be laid at the door of 
the Vidame de Chartres, who in this matter probably exceeded his in- 
tructions. The value of the book is considerably enhanced by twenty- 
four full-page illustrations and several maps, plans, and tables. All of 
the illustrations are reproductions of contemporary pictures or objects, 
nearly every prominent character mentioned in the book being repre- 
sented by a good portrait. 

At several points Mr. Whitehead has reached distinctly new con- 
clusions. Nevertheless, the principal value of his work lies elsewhere. 
Upon most of the important features of Coligny’s career his con- 
clusions are substantially those generally accepted or at least those 
already presented by one or more of his predecessors in the field. The 
value of Mr. Whitehead’s work then lies in the greater assurance with 
which these conclusions may now be held, since they stand confirmed 
by an independent, painstaking, and searching investigation in which 
each previous conclusion has been critically examined and its accept- 
ance made to depend upon new arguments and the support of materials 


hitherto unused 
In a more extended notice it would be the duty of the reviewer to 


Tyler: England in America 
point out a number of defects. Such adverse criticis 
principally with the inadequate treatment of 
Reformation in France and the rise, character, and 
Huguenot party; with an occasional deficiency 
tion, due principally to faulty arrangement; and with ert 


to matters lying outside of the author's special field 


a bibliography is to be regretted, especia 


however, are neither numerous nor serious enoug! 
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from the general excellence of the volum« 
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GARDINER TyLer, LL.D., President of William ar 

lege. Volume 5. Colonial Self-Government 

CHarLes McLean ANpreEws, Ph.D., Professor 

Brvn Mawr College (New York and London 

Brothers. 1904. Pp. xx, 355: xviii, 360.) 
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day, this great coéperative enterprise sug; 
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shop, and each new volume is certain of an eager welcon 


of the two volumes before us is English colonization in At 


the seventeenth century; and the point of division betw 


treatments is the year 1652, in which the supremacy of 
wealth was recognized throughout the colonies 


The luxurious style of volume is reason enough why 


are not within one cover; but it may be questioned whether 


not have come from one author. The promise of twenty 
in the series, together with the imposing appearance of th 


rise to an expectation of abundant detail; but, owing 


sumptuous page, this impression is delusive These two 
prise less than one-third the matt thre 
field, and the treatment sometimes nt 
space and the other inevitable wea oop 
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over, some quaint inconsistencies in the two account 
tion. For instance, Dr. Tyler (p. 322) estimates the p 
England in 1652 at 50,000, while Dr. Andrews puts 

for the same period at half that figure. Still more vexing 
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told in both books; but nowhere does the interesting internal develop- 
lent of the Dutch colony receive serious attention Both writers, too, 
leal with the dissensions of 1652-1654 between the New England Con- 
federation and Massachusetts. In this case, to be sure. other features 


ot Dr. Tyler’s book give cause for the suspicion that he is here tempted 


slightly beyond his natural limits by his wish to emphasize that ear 
instance of “nullification” in a New England union; but for many 


phases of internal history the dividing point is at best an arbitrary one. 


Dr. Tyler begins his story with excellent chapters on the genesis of 
the colonizing movement and on the heroic failures of Gilbert and 
Raleigh. In the account of Virginia, the struggle for existence in the 
strange American environment is clearly presented; the “ gentlemen” 
ot the early migration are vindicated as good colonizing material; and 


the patriotic work of the London Company, “the greatest and noblest 


nized by the English people” (p. 89), receives due 
attention. Dr. Tyler’s statement (p. 3) that his subject is “the bo 


assertion of England to a rivalry [with Spain] in European waters and 


m American coasts” applies with especial fitness to this first third of 
beginnings. From 


the book. Dr. Tyler is particularly happy in tracing 


ie charter of 1606 to the arrival of Lord Delaware, the story of Vir 


lowing thirty years. Likewise, of the thirty pages on Plymouth, thir 
teen are given to events prior to the landing of the Pilgrims. The en- 
tire account of the Pilgrim colony, be it said, is admirable in a high 


aeg>res Dr. lyler nere gives a noble example of the sympathetic way 


in which one would like to see a descendant of the Cavaliers treat all 


the New England story When we come to the distinctively Puritan 
colonies, this promise, unhappily, is not made good; but here, too, the 


opening cha with events preceding the arrival of Winthrop 


in America, 1s accurate and adequate Especially Satis! 


portrayal of the fact that the genesis of the Massachusetts Company 


had no manifest connection with sectarian Puritanism, and that the 
project for transferring the government to America marked a radi 
change of poli 


The great fault of the book is Dr. Tyler’s bias against the Puritan 


and for the Cavalier. The South has suffered so grievously from New 
England writers that a desire to redress the balance is natural; but, if 
only for the credit of Southern scholarship, one regrets that Dr. Tyler 
has fallen so far short of historical catholicity. The editor informs us 


that the Puritan fathers are to be “ further relieved of the halo which 


generations of venerating descendants have bestowed upon them”; but 
this gives faint warning of the author’s method. The Puritan practic 


of expelling dissentients 1s properly pronounced persecution; but it is 


11. 


Sometimes Dr. Tyler 
distorts simpie external facts, as in an amazing statement (p. 321) about 


the “wholesale |} ing of Quakers and witches” under the rule of 


ginia fills thirty-fe pages, while thirty suffice, practically, for the fol 

actory is th 
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rhe editor's introduction to Dr. Tyler’s volume promises (p. xv) 
that “especial attention” is to be paid to “the development of popular 
government in Massachusetts”. The reader is the more surprised, 
especially after the glowing account of political progress in Virginia, to 
find this essential phase of American history slighted to an extreme 
degree throughout the treatment of all New England. Indeed the brief 


references which are devoted to it indicate a lack of familiarity with the 


subject. The account (p. 199) of the oligarchic legislation of October, 
1630, in Massachusetts, omits both the significant occasion and the 
essential fact that law-making was handed over to the assistants. This 
omission makes the author’s comment weak, and renders obscure to the 


careful reader the later statement (p. 202) regarding the powerlessness 
of the freemen. The act of May, 1631, to make permanent the tenure 


of the assistants, should not be represented (p. 201) as solely in the 


interest of the theocracy; and, from that date to 1634, the new freemen 
were not admitted by the old ones (p. 202), but by the assistants. The 
supremely important general court of 1634 contained not two delegates 
from each town (p. 203), but three. The refusal to return the charter 


should not be credited to Dudley (p. 215). The term “court of assist- 
ants is not proper (p. 244) for the assistants sitting in the one-cham 
bered general court. The freemen in Connecticut attended only one of 
the two annual general courts (p. 258), and the bicameral system was 
not adopted in that colony in 1645 (p. 258); the two orders, magistrates 
and deputies, did begin to vote separately at that time, but they did not 
separate into two houses until forty years later. Two of the three 
statements about New England population (pp. 209, 300, 322) are 
reckless. 

More serious than such blemishes is the spirit of the whole treatment. 
The famous protest by Watertown in 1632 calls out this sentence (p. 
202): “The inhabitants of Watertown grumbled about paying their 
proportion of this tax”! Winthrop’s failure of reélection in 1634 is 
ascribed to the idea that he had not been “harsh enough” (p. 200), 
instead of to the opposite and real cause—his cavalier treatment of the 
rising democratic movement. That profoundly significant phase of early 
Massachusetts life, the incessant struggle between aristocratic and demo- 
cratic sentiment, is ignored. We have implied censure (p. 203) for 
the delay in providing a written code; but no picture of the instructive 
contest for it between these two forces, and no praise for the democratic 
victory in it. The great democratic counter-revolution of 1634, together 
with all the constitutional development which followed, down through 
the establishment of the bicameral system in 1644, is compressed into 
one paragraph of eleven lines (p. 203); and one of these is spared to 
remind us that in the development of representative government, Massa- 
chusetts was “second in point of time only to Virginia”. The un- 
provable statement (p. 243) that Hooker imbibed his political liberality 


in Holland neglects more natural causes. The explanation of the with- 
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painstaking attention both to large questions of policy and to vexing 
details of ae stration iroughout the volume we see the de velop- 

ent of a colonial system which is so “in accord with the needs and 
interests of the English people” that it persists and grows whether the 


English government is administered by Oliver or Charles or William. 
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nted ] 
Lo tre ‘ rnal deve mmen ft e many s eres colonies 
satistactor1 thin the briet space allotted, is difficult task Besides 
t two er s be ging to the earlier period, Dr. Andrews has also 
t eT rkK the Jerse the arolnas and Pennsylv inla 

These co ot woeut a third of the volume while the old group ot 
New Enoeland t ARG 3 of 
sO ern ¢ Vey ( oO 16 » TeECelye I is mucn 
spac ifteen excellent pages present the Andros régime in the north 

+] hronw 1 “olor fter no } 

in the reat . ents tl ughout the colonies after the | iwlish Revo 
u | nd about hitty pages are given to a mciuding surve ot social 
nd economic conditions. Much of the narrative for the new colonies 
is devoted inevit te n unraveling of territorial t s, for which 
probably tne eragt eader will care little but the ica de velop 


fas 

H 

sho 


unit 


originated 


n New York after 1664 is finely told, and the forty pages given 


the she period of are perhaps the most 
inating in the volume. Certainly no other character is thrown into 
h strong relief as is the heroic figure of Penn, struggling, not un 
‘cessfully, with creditors, enemies, jealous kings, insubordinate agents, 
ungrateful colonists, to lay broad and firm the foundations for his 
oO Experiment ” [his story is carried to 1696, and one feels it 
uld have included the granting ot the charter of 1701 Che account 
Bacon’s rebellion is compressed into about one-fifth the space that 


I 


Fiske gives to that episode; but the story is perfectly lucid, if it 


ing 


not in 
rather 
icking 
New | 


pret 


ill somewhat short of the dramatic possibilities. The policy of 


the northern colonies under a general governor is shown to have 
lin the deliberations of the Committee for Foreign Plantations, 


} 
+} 


ie despotic inclinations of the king; and possibly Andros gets 
more than justice—* bluff, impatient, and hot-tempered and 
in tact, but never exceeding his legal powers, and giving to 
ngland “a better administration than that of Maryland or Vir- 


’r. Andrews is always clear and almost always forceful; but I 
ure to call attention to a few errors and weaknesses. The author’s 
ice tells us (p. xvi1) that “ By 1650 each community had settled its 
rnment along democratic lines—that is, had put into practice the 
ciples of manhood suffrage [and] proportional representation ”, etc 

from Dr. Andrews is simply astounding, and needs no other 
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Ix volume XIX the manuscript letter of Herna t 
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time in an unsatisfactory ymndition ther 1 ‘ 
ments reproduced in this and the succeeding t t 
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} + } 1 y 
number, present certain of these phases more in detail. New points 


on the history of the two preceding decades are brought out in the first 
part of the Wemorial, especially as bearing upon Governor-General 


mnquest in the Indies, using the Philippines 


Silva's tenacious efforts tor c 


is a foothold, and upon the abuses of the Filipinos consequent upon his 


ambitious plans for ship-building and the fitting out of expeditions 


g st the Dutch and the natives of the Moluccas. In the other two 
parts of the \/emorial are presented data of a more precise sort than 


usually gets in Spanish documents, showing the cost of the Philip- 


} 


he | 


pines to the Spanish treasury, and especially t uurden laid upon Phil- 
ine revenues, so-called, for the conduct of expeditions in the other 
regions of the East Indies. All this has a very direct bearing upon the 


question as to whether or not the Philippines may be regarded as having 


been a drain upon the resources of Spain, in the early years of Spanish 


rule at least. The letter of the Jesuit missionary Otago, written at 
Madrid in 1620, when he and other Philippine missionaries were press- 
ing for the sending of further aid and more missionaries to the islands 
(against the advice of the king’s council, which at the time was for the 
abandonment of this conquest as too costly, in view of the straits to 
which Spain was then reduced to maintain her prestige in Europe), 
calls torth from the editors a brief note on an incident which has figured 
picturesquely in various Philippine histories, notably that of Father 
Concepcion. This was the visit of Father Moraga, a Franciscan, to 
Spain in 1619, where in an audience with Philip III he was said to have 


persuaded the king against the abandonment of the Philippines, his 


success, we are assured, proving that the sole aim of Spain in this 
conquest was the salvation of souls. The Wemortal of Los Rios Coronel 


presents all the various arguments then urged against this abandonment 


the work of a half-century, and shows that temporal reasons, as well 


of 
as spiritual, played their part. Above all, the argument that Spain 
could not afford to play the weakling and abandon ,this conquest in the 
face of the world has a familiar ring to students of the contemporary 
history of the United States. 


The roval decree of 1620 ordering reforms in the treatment of the 


Filipinos by the friars might well be accompanied by a note giving 


comprehensive references to other decrees of this sort in the Laws of 


La 
the Indies. Other volumes of the series present the data of 
this sort, however. Similarly, with Friar San Pablo’ of 1620 
on ship-building and repartimicntos in the Philippines—bringing out 
especially the hardships endured by the natives at the hands of Spanish 


soldiers and other laymen. The Jesuit relation of 1619-1620, continuing 


the two letters of this sort previously published in this series, deals more 


with Japan, China, and the Moluccas than with the Philippines, and is 
1f general interest to scholars of Oriental history. Over one hundred 


pages of volume XIX center about the ever-active Governor-General 


\lonso Fajardo, and especially about the quarrels between him and the 


R 
Vo0ertson Select Slalitles 577 
friars and with Archbishop Serrano elf t ke the 
first downright t t tr 
irst downright test OF the irs l I I 
action in spiritual matters 
Volume XX, in two-thirds of tts ument \ t 
inother with these sar nti +} 
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matters or to assume powctTs Which w ld in s t ! 1 
ular authority \s between the I nd t rder 
it was the first test of the bats 
jurisdiction of the ordinary This is but lightly t ! ‘ 
XX, for it came to a head as the peri ered t i 
and is ventilated in a succeeding volun But the 1 t 622 
ling 22 
herein reproduced, inferentially gave t rchbishop thority t 1! 
a more vigorous attitude in maintaining his prerogat t lid in 
fact assume When he yielded, if only tor a reteret to Spain of tl 
matters in controversy, there was virtually lost for all the tutut rs 
of Spanish rule in the Philippines the right of the I rv t ntrol 
the appointments to benefices, though the right of e tation 
of the parishes, not sufficiently asserted under Sert thereby 
postponed tor over a century and a half. was afterward to | tahliched 
toward the end of the eighteenth century 
Incidentally, Serrano’s memorial of 1622 contains nsiderabl 1 
uable information regarding the state ot Philppit 1 I t that 
time The contests between the discalced 1 mbers i tl rt ns 
and the less rigid “ Observants 
ventilated More Jesuit letters and ts of t t! é nt 1 
nected with Fajardo’s slaving of his faithless f | t vol 
with some documents of value regarding the Spanish ex tior f 1624 
ga g 24 
into the country of the Igorrotes in Benguet \s rally t 
case in later vears, they only touched the borders of t! Peo 
country, bringing back exaggerated reports f the ditt t rt 
u dertakt iv, or the s ig ‘ re I 
pects—the latter report, in this e, being st 
Compan Pp. xviii, 452 
source-books illustrative of English history have 
need for fuller volumes on particular periods left untouched | , 

: volume Mr. Robertson has given us tort ght statut f lectior 
of statutes. thirtv-two extracts from | 
appendixes, dealing respective vit mpe ts, taxat p 
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ply, the EX | and, 1 he torm of summaries, with important 
legis ve ¢ ‘ Ss trom 1832 to 1894. As to proportions, the coll 
tion is tullest tor the period from 1660 to 1720, a <ivision justified by 

the editor on the ground that the subsequent years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were less truitful in epoch-making legislation than the previous 
period, and that the mass of enactments beginning ten years before the 
Reform B d continuing for fifty vears after lies outside the scope 

of his undertaking 


place, one should be grateful to have so much new and val le material 
presented in cessible forn Moreover, the selections appear to have 
eC! ccurately reproduced, and no liberties have been taken, except to 
modernize spelling, to punctuate here and there, and to cut out cum- 
bersome and confusing verbiage and repetition. Careful notes indicate 
whet tatute < een repe led, though the svstem emploved does 
not always make clear just what portions, and the note (p. 127) “ vir 
tually repealed” convevs nothing at all Likewise the references to 
secondary authorities, though a bit scanty in places, are a satisfactory 
reature 
Nevertheless, on the whole, the book 1s somewhat of a disappoint 
ment It is spread out too thin to suit the needs of intensive work Had 
it stopped, for instance, at 1714, there would have been room to includ 
selections from royal speeches and proclamations, portions of the trials 
of those accused of participation in the Popish and Rve House plots 
so typical of seventeenth-century justice or injustice—and other con 
temporary matter essential to a clear understanding of the times of the 
later Stuarts. Moreover, various instances of carelessness and ina 
curacy have to be noted lo begin with, the value of the bibliography 
the page references is much lessened by the failure to 


d place of publication of the editions cited; certainly 
point in referring one to “ Blackstone, Commentaries, 

Furthermore, there are many erroneous citations: 


would be “52 Geo. IIT” (p. 33); Gardiner’s Documents, 


Prothero’s Statutes, 258 (p. 39); in the reference to 


rpus Act (p. 54), Hallam, II, xii should be III, xiii, 
at least in the best-known English editions; the Declaration of Indul 


gence of Charles of 1672/3 (p. 42) is undated, and no evidence is giver 


as to whence it was taken, though a reference at the end of the follow 
ing document might imply that it came from the Commons Journals 


\s a matter of fact it is not to be found there and is probably extracted 
from Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, IV. 5315. “C. J. IX. 5” should 
be X. 5, and “C. J. IX. 7, 8” should be X. 7, 8 (pp. 56, 57) 


heen noted: but other 


Thus far evidences of carelessness only have 
examples seem to indicate that the editor's knowledge of the general 
history of at least part of his period is somewhat faulty. In the explan 


atory note t e celebrated case of Godden vs. Hales (p. 245) th 
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and this work will be completed in three mort ( 
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Spanish viceroy, Blasco Nun nad 
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1 somewhat 


to the student of South 


defects of the ries are obvious. No list of the documents to 


Tit 


be published has been sent out, so that the public knows neither the 


scope nor the extent of the volumes to be issued; a recent prospectus 


announces that there are now in preparation Alonso de Corita’s hitherto 
“(] m de las cosas notables de la Nueva ] 
lo acaecido en las jornadas que hi: 


together with unpublished documents; and various historical-geograph- 
ical relations concerning Central America. A _ personal letter from 
Senor Graino, of the publishing house, states that he intends to pub- 

h three or four volumes each year, and that the collection will con- 
tain the “ most important and unpublished documents ” that come to his 
notice, concerning either North or South America, provided that au- 
thors and originals are Spanish. One already selected is the unpub 


ae 


lished Historia de l iquista, pérdida y restauracion del reino y 
j le Villagutierre y Sotomayor. 


pProvincias de la Nuez by Juan 


no general editor and hence no general introduction, a most 
serious lack » volumes are not published chronologically. 
tation is deplorably weak, being limited to bibliographical notes in t 
several introductions, and to notes showing erasures in the original 
1 corrections made |! 


and plans, of which the Spanish archives contain many in 


vy the immediate editor \ few 


1 
} 


he illustrations 


would help the series out wonderfully, but t 


appear be limited to those contained in the original document. A 
slightly greater outlay by the publishers would greatly enhance the value 
tify a higher price per volume The biblio 

luable, and the introduction accompanying each 

It has been suggested to the publishers that 

1 Louisiana, Florida, and Cuba would be wel- 
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G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1904. 
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history in its nsecutive phases [he obvious purpose of the author ts 
to bring out the principal influences and movements 1n the developmer 


d national life from the original decentralized colonies— 


from the formation of a loose league, in 1781 and 1787, to the present 


time Che volume without references or citations to authorities, are 
meant for the general reader rather than for the student. The special 
ist will find nothing new, except by way of suggestion or arrangement ; 
but to the lay reader Professor Sparks’s pages will be found very en 
tertaining and suggestive, provided the reader already has a good basis 
for his reading in a knowledge of the facts 


The first volume opens with “A Union in Form Only”, in 1781, 
The Problems of the Back Lands”, and the “ Failure of the Con- 
federacy ", and closes, in 1828, with chapters on “ Sectional Discord 
over Territory”, “ Announcement of National Individuality ”, and “ Full 


Fruits of Americanism”. Professor Sparks’s analysis of his subject and 


his method of treatment enable him to touch briefly, with mere sug 


restion, a wide variety of topics in a single chapter. Under the last 
two chapter-headings, for instance, he brings within the reader’s view 
the cultivation of republican simplicity; opposition to royal forms; 
separation of church and state; jealousy of European monarchy; Amer- 
ican separateness; the nationalism of the Monroe doctrine; literary 


dependence; philanthropic enterprises; domestic public policies—the 


bank, tariff, and internal improvements; radical and wide-spread re 
ligious movements; the influence of the judiciary on unification and of 
Marshall’s more notable decisions in this direction; the influence of the 
West; land grants for education; canals and roads and their unifying 
uence; and other topics that have not fallen logically under the sub- 
jects of other chapters. While he gives the history of none of these, 
he points briefly to the historical significance of all. 

Che decentralizing influences of the early days are also pointed out. 
State control of suffrage, and the control by the states of the method 
of choosing presidential electors; the states as centers of political 
power and interest; the natural tendencies toward strict construction in 
spite of the subsequent impossibility of its application; difficulties in 
interstate communication—in the treatment of these and similar topics 
the author seeks to present his subject from the viewpoint of the in- 
ternal life of the states, as well as from that of the central government. 

lhe second volume opens with a comparison of the country in 1829 
with what it was in 1789, socially, politically, industrially, and in- 
tellectually. Under “ Union Profit-Sharing” and “ Paternalism in the 
Middle Period” the author brings into view educational aids from 
government, road-building, land grants and easy land sales, canals, 
surplus revenue, and other topics; and he points out how popular in- 
terests and demands were breaking the bonds of strict construction. 
He leads up to the final “ Passing of Sirict Construction” by the failure 


of “Secession as a Remedy” and the coercion of the states by the 
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Archives, fro1 ficial records, memoirs, private letters, and journals 
Consequent t Ss an interest apart from its function as a resume 
In this respect it is like the author’s former volume, 7he Last Days 
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works, and even the recent \ es of the source pu i sby A d 
and others e as the e, must be omitted. For the most part 

sna ci¢ col VOr 

The growing literature upon the history and significance of the 
2) ration ¢ e Rights of M has been enriched by ree no 
graphs, one | n | n In a study on WM eu et J.- 
J.R s C} er-\ es 1903, pp. Cchernoft notes 
t oO se Rousst 1 to Montes eu 1s vielding 
to ‘ icl he Esprit des I s and the Contrat S 1 to 
+} ly t ¢ found the politic 
the same curre ‘ 1deas, aimos to confound the political work of 
Montesquieu with that of J.-J]. Rousseau. It even goes so tar as to 

that Monte ‘ s ertain respects, more of an ¢éfafiste, more 

( ocratic |.-]. Rouss ind that the latter, in m passages 
or nis VT os st const Vatlve t n eT 
M. Tchernotf treats of the ditferences between the two writers, due to 
their methods of research, and of the resembiances 1n the onstruction 
of their theory He demonstrates that they both made use of elements 
drawn fr e ] lo hy of the sixteenth century, and that 
both reflected the dominant tet lencies ot the period to which they be- 
longed. He traces the influence of the writings of La Boétie, Bodin, 
and Hubert Languet upon the political writers of the eighteenth century 


and ma - t contemporaries of Rousseau and Montesquieu nat- 
urally made this connection between their theories and the theories of 
the past and saw their relation “to the common fund of ideas existing 
previous to the Revolution”. The bearing of all this upon the discussion 
of the historical evolution of the French declaration is evident. ‘ The 
notion of sacre nd imprescriptible rights had been affirmed so often 
since the time of Hubert Languet and Etienne de la Boétie that it very 


naturally reappeared in the eighteenth century.” ‘“ Without doubt, the 


example of the individual states of the United States confirmed the 
current of ideas that existed, but it did not create it, did not alone 
contribute to its external fo 

La Déclaration des Droits de (Homme ct du Citoyen et l'Assemblée 
Constituante, by Emile Walch (Paris, Jouve, 1903. pp. 240), is the first 
Satisfactory account of the debates in the National Assembly on the 


Declaration of Rights that has been written. The sources utilized for 
the study are the best possible, the Procés-verbaux, the newspapers, the 
Courrier de Provence, the Point du Jour, the Journal des Etats généraux 
of Le Hodey, and the originals of some fifteen projects of declarations. 
M. Walch has produced a well-balanced monograph that fills a real gap 
in the literature of the Revolution. In an appendix he examines the 
influence of the American declarations of rights on the French declara- 
tion. His conclusion is that a considerable influence must be attributed 
to the declaration 


The third of th s, La Dichiarazione det Diritti dell’Uomo 


me Francese, by Dr. Giorgio del Vecchio 


te 
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[wo volumes upon the religious history of the Re t 

M. A. Aulard, La Ri n fy é ( 
Cornély, 1903, pp. 327), the other by M. Edme ¢ piot I hay 
de glise dé l’'Etat en (Paris, ( 1QO3 p. 282 
probably the first one certainly called forth bv recent t il event 
in France, but this fact in no w lessens their sci f ( } 

lara pubdiisnes the texts oO! le GecrTrees my 
reconstructs, from the Procés-verbaux and t t 
ary newspapers, the debates upon the orders, and prefixes to the 
tion an excellent introduction of forty-three pages in which he t1 
the history illustrated by his sources Phe ok w rove t 
most helpful one to students who do not have ess t ‘ 
as Le Journal of Le Hodey, the Chror ic de Pa t nt a 

the Procés-verbaux, and the rare pamphlets of the i eque N 
tionale. It is a model of what such beoks should be M. ( 
calls his volume “ an introduction to the religious histor f the R 
lution”, “une course trés rapide et tres courte, a traver 
immense”. Beginning with chapters on “ The National Religios 
Gallicanism ”, he traces rapidly, in a series of luminous chapters, the 


relations between church and state during the Revolution to the 
sage of the decree of September IS, 1794, that formally declared 
separation of the two. Although the book is only an introdu 


vue a vol d’oiseau ’, M. Champion knows his sources and kee 


touch with them To such an extent is this true that he treque 


Soni Re Cnet I] } the Ire Mihi R ‘ NQ 


presents old problems in a new light, so that even the specialist on the 
religious history of the Revolution may derive some benefit from a read- 

I nis €xXce it sKetcn 


Five years ago (1900), M. Paul Ardascheff published a volume in 
upon Les Intendants de Province sous Louis XVI. It was so 
ublish the second volume of the 


ume into the same language, 


} +1 tt 
thus making them generally access! of these 
volumes has yet ; reared, but M t vear a 


third volume in French, composed of piéces justificatives (Dorpat, 
Mattiesen, 1904, pp. xi, 554), evidently the material upon which his 
first volume was based In other words, it is a source-book on the 
intendant on the eve of the Revolution. The sources are both manu 


ript and printed. The former are drawn chiefly from the Archives 


Nationales and the Archives Départementales de la Marne; the latter 


from volumes new and old, some of them easily accessible. There are 


‘-learly two ways in which this volume may be approached, with a feel 


ing of gratitude or with a feeling of wonder. One ought to feel 


g 
ful for a book of this kind, and a person that knows how to study 


but as the appendix to a 


documents will find it of inestimable value; 


work of erudition why, we wonder, has the author reprinted page after 


page from such easily accessible works as the Archives Parlementaires, 


the mémoires of Argenson, Bertrand de Moleville, Besenval, Bouillé, 


a dozen others, together with documents reproduced from 


works printed in the last ten or fifteen years? From the point of view 


of a final study on the intendant, the book for which this volume sup 
plies the proof would certainly be open to severe criticism; in the 
n of the reader of this evidence too many questions arise that 
re be answered by the evidence that M. Ardascheff has given us, 
but could be answered by a more thorough examination of the archives 


In his rapid transit, as he describes it, through the archives of southern 


France, it is doubtful whether he could have done justice to their con 


tents. It is hardly fair, however, to pass judgment upon a book that 
one has not seen, and tor my own part I am very much inclined to sub 
rdinate the attitude of wonder to that of gratitude in approaching this 
interesting and valuable collection of sources 

Les Débuts de la Révolution dans les Départements du Cher et di 
"Indre (178 701), by M. Marcel Bruneau, has already been reviewed 
(IX, 165-166). It is a model of what a local history should be, local 
history in the setting furnished by the larger revolution Here is a 


volume that fills one with respect and admiration for modern French 


historical scholarship. The bibliography of thirty-eight closely printed 
pages, devoted largely to the enumeration of the manuscript material 
contained in national, departmental, and local archives is proof that 
MI. - Brune has exhausted his sources in the preparation ot his work 
\ sober, scholar rrative that f ws the evidence and avoids no 
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likely to be the standard work upon this interesting Revolutionary 
character for years to come. Just as the work of M. Cahen will prove 
valuable to students of education in France during the Revolution, so 
the life of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt will furnish material to the 
sociologist and the student of charities. Notice should also be taken 
ot the Correspondance Inédite de La Fayette, 1793-1801, Lettres de 
Prison, Lettres d’Exil, Précédée d'une Etude Psychologique (Paris, Del- 


grave, [1903], pp. 389), by M. Jules Thomas, which contains fifty-six 


‘tters, some forty of which are published for the first time: the others 
have been either incorrectly or incompletely published. The letters are 
introduced sychological study ” of a hundred pages. It is sug 
gestive and it esting, although the general opinion will probably be 
that it cont 5 re psychology than history. 

lhe larger part of the fourth series of Etudes et Lecons sur la Révo 


(tion francaise (Paris, Alcan, 1904, pp. 317), by M. Alphonse Aulard, 


is devoted to Danton \lthough these studies, beginning with the 
Jeunesse de D combined with studies previously published by 


M. Aulard, would form a fairly complete and continuous biography, the 
writer makes no such claim for them. His purpose is twofold: to 
submit the published evidence upon Danton to a searching criticism, 


lissipating the loyal benevolent legend” that has formed about him, 


and to make public additional evidence that M. Aulard has encountered 


In the course Ot his investigations Many ot the leasing anecdotes 
concerning Dat ton's childhood, p oducts of a subconscious imagination, 
I 


turn out to be fables; the importance of the rdle that he plaved in the 
Revolution previous to August 10 is shown to be far less than his 
biographers have claimed. The real character of the réle is rendered 


clearer by fres} 


1 evidence carefully combined but with no effort to elicit 
more information than it was capable of supplying. Danton suffers 
ittle by this stripping process; he remains one of the most attractive 
characters of the Revolution. 

Four important contributions have been made to our knowledge of 
the life of Mirabeau. M. Paul Cottin has published two volumes of 
the letters of Sophie de Monnier to Mirabeau’ and prefixed to one of 
these a study upon “ Sophie de Monnier et Mirabeau ” that is probably 
final work for that important episode in Mirabeau’s life. The corre- 
spondence upon which the monograph was based was partly in cipher, 
the key to which was discovered by M. le commandant Bazeries. The 
cipher, the key, and a facsimile page of one of the letters form a part 
of the documentary material of the volume, together with a portrait of 
Madame de Monnier and a photograph of a bust of Mirabeau, both 


made public for the first time. The bust of Mirabeau, a very excellent 


Sophie de Monnier et Mirabea l'aprés leur Correspondance Secréte Inédite 
1775-1789 Par Paul Cottin. (Paris: Plon. 1903. Pp. celx, 287 Lettres 
inédites de Sophie de Monnier @ Mirabeau (17 1781). Publiées par M. Paul 
Cottin. (Paris: Aux Bureaux de la Nouvelle Revue Rétrospective. 1903. Pp. 


351.) 
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same subject (Paris, 1900) was reviewed at some length in this REVIEW 


(VI, 235-253 Wild’s monograph not only corrects the work of 
Welschinger, but renders it antiquated and proves its unreliability. The 


comment of Wild (p. 197) that “ Diese gesammte Textpublication 
Welschingers "—supposed to be the original text of the Histoire 
secréte—" ist nun vollig unbrauchbar und in so unglaublicher Weise 
angetertigt, dass Welschinger nicht gewusst haben muss, worauf es bet 
seiner Aufgabe ankam, da Oberflachlichkeit und Unaufmerksamkeit bei 
der Arbeit allein nicht erklaren, warum das Originalmanuskript so se 
selten und auch dann nur unexact benutzt wurde ”, is literally true, and 
icism of one who is preparing the same text for 


part of Dr. Wild’s volume—six pages in an 


* Excurs "—is devoted to the criticism of the publication of Welschinger ; 
the major part (144 pages) deals with the origin of the mission to 
Berlin, the original letters written by Mirabeau, the rewriting by Talley- 


rand, the publication of the letters by Mirabeau, and the different 
editions. It is a most satisfactory piece of work, displaying unusual 
critical skill and powers of combination. The most noteworthy part 
of the book is chapter v, in which Dr. Wild by a comparison of the 

nuscript with the published text settles forever the question of 
Mirabeau’s responsibility in the matter of publication. The outcome of 
the matter is summed up in this sentence: “ Das Manuskript war aber, 
wie wir sahen, von Mirabeau selbst in der Absicht der Herausgabe 


verandert und dazu vorbereitet worden.” The assumption of Dr. Wild 


hat Mirabeau made but one copy of his correspondence from Berlin, 
Mat . | 

an assumption that he made use of in discussing the question as to 
whether Mirabeau attempted to sell the correspondence to Montmorin, 


is incorrect. I found in the Arsenal Library last summer a second 


incomplete copy, which at one time must have been complete, judging 
from the promise to send the rest that is upon one of the sheets 

There are é two general observations that I feel impelled to 
make in concluding this summary review. The first is that none of these 
volumes is the work of a dilettante, a mere literary exercise, but the 


lv of all the documents. It 


result OT ous esea 1 and critical 


is by such work alone that history can hope to establish its claim to 


1 


be looked upon as a science The second observation concerns the pre- 
dominance of the purely scientific point of view that characterizes this 


work, the spirit of detachment, so difficult to attain in dealing with 


things human Naturally the ideal has not been reached, but one feels 
that a wonderful advance has been made by Frenchmen, in the past 
thirty years, toward this ideal, even when dealing with the living ques- 
tion of the Revolution. Last of all, the superior quality of the work 


in 


g¢ done on this period of French 
history, taken in connection with what French historians are doing on 
other periods of the world’s history, naturally leads us to inquire whether 
France is not recovering in these matters the primacy that she lost a 


undred vears ago Frep Morrow FL 
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ntirely new and extremely valuable for the light it throws 


in the relations of the four great powers in their attitude toward France 
[he only historian who has had access to these despatches 1s Mr. Ros« 


how that the coalition was not the result of “ Pitt's gold”, but of 
Napoleon’s own arrogant acts, really forcing Russia to take a step 
that <he at first desired to avoid. It is interesting to note that in his 
Vap n J Mr. Rose places the usual emphasis upon th influence 
exerted on the 1 d of Alexander I by the murder of the Duc d’Enghien 
while in his preface to the present volume he calls attention to the lack 
f§ diplomatic interest in this incident and considers its international 


have been overestimated »y historians. This later judg- 


inly wholly borne out by thie de spatches them 


In a brief review it is impossible to do more tl 


impression received from the material presented, and to 


some few of the larger questions that threatened to prevent the suc- 
cessful issue of the negotiations. That general impression 1s that the 


Third ( lition was formed with much more difficulty than 


rad oa oO as torn l 
tomarily asserted: due partly to mutual jealousies and suspicions, partly 
to the Russian lack of confidence in Warren, the English at 


St. Petersburg in the earlier part of the negotiation, but principally to 
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especial purpose of releasing Holland from French control, and urged 
that inducements in the way of additional territory must be offered to 
Prussia. This did not please Czartoryski, who urged rather that threats 
uld be addressed to Prussia to compel her aid. Unquestionably it is 
possible to read in Czartoryski’s plan a desire to destroy Prussian great- 
ness and to pave the way for a restoration of Polish importance. Thus 


these despat hes fur 


h additional proof of Czartoryski’s patriotic ideas 
of a regenerated Poland. The wishes of the English government car- 
ried the day, however, and offers were made to Prussia. Yet these were 
so restricted by Russian jealousy as to constitute no sufficient induce 
ment at the time. Other points of interest are Russia’s desire and 
ingness that Spain be included in the coalition, Russia’s 


indifference to the fate of Sardinia (not her customary attitude), an 


agreement t Holland and Belgium be united in one kingdom, a total 
inditierence to the cause of Louis X VIII, and the avowed determination 
not to interfere in any way in the internal government of France. 

The Russian despatches cover the period from April 27, 1804, to 
August 14, 1805. Mr. Rose next gives us the despatches beginning 
October 27, 1805, detailing Lord Harrowby’s mission to Berlin. The 
chief interest here is with Hardenberg’s well-known assertion that Har- 


rowby offered Holland to Prussia as a bribe to induce Prussia to join 


the coalition, and in the secret Russo-Prussian agreement that Prussia 
should have Hanover. As to the former, Harrowby’s despatches show 
that he proposed the temporary occupation of Holland by Prussia, and 


nothing more, while on the question of the cession of Hanover the 
English government, as soon as it was aware of the plan, instructed 
Harrowby to take the ground that he could in no way discuss it as he 
was an English and not a Hanoverian diplomat. England, quite evi- 
dently, did not think anything would result from such a plan but was 
quite willing that Russia should hold out this bribe or any other, if 


only it would 


result in Prussia’s active participation in the war. More- 
over this Russian plan for the aggrandizement of Prussia evidently 
seemed to England to have the advantage of committing Russia to the 
policy of offering increase of territory to Prussia, and this might now 
well be urged on the eastern instead of the western boundary. But with 
the news of Austerlitz all negotiations soon ceased, the last despatch 
in the volume bearing date of December 13, 1805. 


E. D. Apbams. 


Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus IT. Von THueopor 
ScHIEMANN. BandI. Kaiser Alexander I. und die Ergebnisse 
seiner Lebensarbeit. (Berlin: Georg Reimer. 1904. Pp. x, 637.) 
THE time has perhaps come when it is possible to write a full and 

reasonably impartial life of Nicholas I of Russia, the sovereign who 

prided himself on being not only the guardian of law and order, of 


religion and established principles, but also the first gentleman of 


Europe On the other hand. to mill ] t teful et 
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we may wish for a littke more warmth on his part—his book is not 
ght reading—and we may feel that if he were capable of more sym 
pathy for the persons he describes, his views of them would perhaps be 
fairer; still his gment is always sane. When, in his last page of all, 
he sums up the strength and weakness of the emperor whom he has 
taken such pains in describing, even 1f the characterization is not artis 
tically brilliant, it is convincing as being the opinion of a and 
thoughtful scholar We look forward with much interest to the con 
tinuation of the work ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGI 


[rue Henry Cla By Joseru M. RoGers. (Philadelphia and 


London: 3. Lippincott Company. 1904. Pp. 388.) 


Mr. RoGers, as the other authors of the “ True” series, starts out 


with the purpose of employing the odds and ends of material which dis 


criminating historians have rejected as unimportant, in order to re 
verse popular judgments, which are, in large matters, generally correct. 
He is, however, too good a Kentuckian really to diminish Clay's shadow, 


and precisely in this local setting lies the peculiar value of his book 
he topical method prescribed for the series is less felt to be a 
lisadvantage in this than in some of the other lives, for Clay was one 
of those precocious men who flash in full brilliancy upon their con 


Moreover, Mr. Rogers uses his method with freedom, so 


ten poraries. 


that although we mtinually shift backward and forward, we never 
theless make progress from chapter to chapter; gradually becoming 
aware that, though Clay’s mind did not develop, his information in 
creased and his character grew. The loose, rambling, repetitious style, 
running at times even into errors of grammar, informs us at once that 
we are not to look here for the minor accuracies of scholarship. Nor 


are all the errors minor. It is an inexcusable mistake to attribute to 


Clay the Missouri compromise line of 36° 30’ (p. 238); Clay was more 


enthusiastic than Adams over the Panama Congress (p. 139); the 


y descendants of Calhoun will view with surprise the statement 
that “if Calhoun had been blessed with a wife and children, the his- 
tory of the country might have been very different” (p. 249). Nor is 


the lack of precision absolved by much contribution of new material. 


The book seems 
dams’s Memoirs, and Benton's Thirty Years’ View, supplemented 


to have been written mainly from Colton’s Clay, 
a large personal knowledge derived from the press and from tradition. 
he author had access to certain Clay manuscripts, but their importance 


as not the historical training to enable him to adjudge 


the value of this material, and the plan of the series forbids foot-notes ; 
but he has met these disadvantages by giving in the text the sources of 
most new statements, and so allowing the reader to make an individual 
judgment. The absence of a good index is not serious in a book which 
cannot be used for reference, and whose value depends upon being 


read as a whol 


is not great. He has (i 
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ographer of sO h of whose was passed amid “ objects and 
scenes wh ot come within the range of attention of well-bred 
men” (p. 333 He is plainly distressed to find so much more that is 
‘homely ” than that is “dignified” (p. 283) in Lincoln’s career, and 
it is doubtless this sensibility that has prevented him from becoming 
more familiar with the region from which his hero sprang. Otherwise 
he would have better acquainted himself with the movement for in- 
ternal improvements in the west (pp. 40, 44), and would not have de- 
voted to the Army of the Potomac forty-two of his fifty-one pages on 
the war. He views the “ slouch hats” of the Southern “ hotspurs ” (pp. 
191-192) with equal disfavor, and perhaps for this reason finds it the 


easier to believe in the cabinet “conspiracy” preceding the war (pp. 
164-165), which is now so generally discredited. Why Buchanan's 
good wishes to Lincoln should have been made “ with half guilty irony ’ 


(p. 185), and why the valedictories of the Southern senators were 


“mock heroic” (p. 172), is not made obvious. The vigorous adjectives 
so liberally applied to the Democratic party and its leaders are matched 


1 


by those descriptive of the Republicans and Abolitionists, but with this 
difference, if a style somewhat obscured by a craving for epigram does 
not mislead us, that the latter are always put in the mouths of oppon- 
ents. They clearly do not represent the opinion of Dr. Oberholtzer, 
ve Lincoln for not having been an Abolitionist and for 
not joining the Republican party at the moment of its inception. So 
much that is without the range of Dr. Oberholtzer’s attention is neces- 


sary for a comprehension of Lincoln’s character that it is not su 


ing to find him sometimes unequal to his task. The discussion of Lin- 
coln’s “use of the English language” (pp. 337-343) is calculated to 
I le laughter; that of his religion (pp. 301-303) is 


inane; of his love-affairs (pp. 45-52), atrocious. 


his double sectionalism and these standards of elegance are fatal 


to the usefulness of a book which does not pretend to a “ vast amount 


of research into sources not before used” (p. 5), and which presents 

few new ideas. Nor is the execution faultless. The handling of the 

debates with Douglas is good, except for an unaccou 

the Freeport questions and answers \ life of Lin 

more fully | S e in the dénouement 

(p. 191), and in s g Union (p. 198), and the steps 

he took toward re struction Iwo legal errors are curious. It cer 

tainly did not require the doctrine of popular sovereignty to enable 

‘the whim of a moment at the polling place” to convert “ New York 
S 

1 New ngland”” “into slave ground” (p. 85); that was a uni 
versally recognized attribute of their sovereignty Again, not even 
the farthest-fetched obiter dictum of the Dred Scott decision stated 

slaves e regarded as property entitled to legal protection 
is such in every part of the Union” (pp. 98-99). Of minor errors, it 


should be noted that monkeys were noc, in Lincoln's time, numerous in 


roris 
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Orleans. This identified him with the Republican party at the south, 
and for years popular prejudice was bitter against him except among 
the comparatively small number who knew the facts and the man. 

During this period of strong political feeling, and three years after 
the death of General Lee in 1870, sensational charges first appeared that 
Longstreet had caused the loss of the battle of Gettysburg by diso- 
bedience of Lee’s orders. For years afterward Longstreet’s conduct at 
that battle was the burning question among Confederates and all inter- 
ested in Confederate history. Among impartial historians the result 
has been the entire acquittal of Longstreet of anything that could be 
called disobedience. But it was developed that he believed the attack 
to be very unwise, and that, when first proposed, he had advised strongly 
against it. It is well known that Lee consulted freely with his lieu- 
tenants, but decided for himself and personally superintended the execu- 
tion of his orders. 

Meanwhile the political prejudice, which at first had fostered and 
maintained the accusations of treachery to the Southern cause, had died 
out; and at Confederate reunions Longstreet had long become again 
a welcome and honored guest, when, in 1903, General Gordon, a distin- 
guished Confederate, in a volume of Reminiscences reiterated, in their 
most extreme form, the charges against Longstreet originally made 
thirty years before. Both Gordon and Longstreet at the time of thi, 
publication were in failing health, and both died within a few months 
thereafter. It is not surprising that Mrs. Longstreet, jealous of the 
‘air fame of her long-maligned husband, and well equipped for the task 
with all the facts established in the much-sifted controversy, should feel 
impelled to marshal briefly the whole “ Story of the Records ”; and with 
it give the coup-de-grace to the revived slander of a period too near 
to the events for true historic perspective. She has done this most 
creditably in a memorial volume, published by herself, of convenient 
size and attractive print, finish, and illustrations. The first portion of 
the book (go pages) is devoted to Longstreet’s part in the great struggle 
at Gettysburg, which is shown to have conformed to all of Lee’s orders 
and to have received his approval then and thereafter. A second 
division (30 pages) is devoted to Longstreet the man, brave, strong, 
unselfish, and true in every relation of life. A third division sketches 
but too briefly his service in Mexico, where he was severely wounded 
at the storming of Chapultepec. A fourth reviews some of the noted 
battles of the Civil War, before and after Gettysburg, in which he bore 
a part. An appendix is devoted to personal records and to tributes of 
affection from friends, and of admiration from foes, among those who 
during the four long and bloody years fought with him or against him. 
In these tributes may be read an epitaph which will hand down to his- 
tory the untarnished memory of a great soldier. 

E. P. ALEXANDER. 


Bulnes: El Verdadero Juarez 905 


El Verdadero Juarez y la Verdad sobre la Intervencion y el lmperi 
Por Francisco Butnes. (Paris and Mexico: Libreria de la 
Vda. de Ch. Bouret. 1904. Pp. 873.) 

TueEreE have been three great periods in the history of modern Mex- 
ico—the Conquest, the Revolution, the Empire. Each of these, in a 
phrase, was a conflict between forces of the Old and New Worlds, the 
first eventuating in victory for the older order, the second in a com 
promise, the third in a triumph for a society which, although fertilized 
by the Continent, was in its essence Mexican. Senor Bulnes’s work 


falls within the third period, and for the above reason—together with 


the fact that the Monroe doctrine as expounded by the United States 
then received its severest test—it has interest for us 
Senor Bulnes in his El Verdadero Judrez is to be congratulated 


Indeed, 


this does not quite express the full measure of satisfaction 
rendered by the very capable and, in a sense, fairly brilliant work 
The book, however, has some drawbacks when tested by American stan- 
dards. It is an excellent example of the difference between the modern 
scientific and the discursive Latin schools. Be this difference what it 
may, the manner and spirit of his writings pleases, even though one may 
smile at certain predilections and prejudices of the author, which, as 
though by purpose, are frankly exposed. If it had no other merit, it 


would be a notable production because of its wonderful portraits of the 


leading figures of the intervention and Empire. It is doubtful whether 


thus far anything has been published which quite equals it in this 


respect. The limning of Maximilian is capital. One phrase in his 
characterization is worthy of quotation: “Comenzaba todo y nada 
acababa” (p. 541). Juarez, too, is searchingly criticized, even his 
ability being questioned, while his character (as indeed for all his biog- 


raphers) retains its mysterious qualities. In this respect it is no 


11 


ustice to the author to place him in company with Loizillon, Lefévre 
Zamacois (who could never strip anything because of his prolixity) 


Marx, Kératry, Bibesco, and the authors of A través de los Sigi 


Senor Bulnes has been unmitigatedly harsh with all his characters 
except Marquez, one of the blackest, according to many; and one of the 
worst sufferers is Juarez, that personification of an idea, that imposing 


Indian struggling for his native land. Powhatan, Tecumseh, Pontia 
all battled to save their peoples from destruction. Juarez alone tri 
umphed, saving, for the time, Mexico for Mexicans 

The book is divided into five parts. Part 1 deals with the questions 
which led up to the intervention, and it is scarcely necessary to say that 
the corrupt and utterly unconscionable role of the governments respon- 
sible for it is set forth with no mincing of words. As in his El Porvenir 
de las Naciones Hispanoamericanas, Senor Bulnes takes a gloomy view 
of the conduct of states. Truly, having at hand in Mexico so happ 
an illustration of the sinning of nations against a nation, he cannot be 
much blamed if he looks upon history as a chronicle of unkindnesses 
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ical history of that quarter-century. The hero is first introduced as 
“The Rover”, under which caption Mr. Paine follows Nast’s early 
wanderings from his birthplace at Landau, Bavaria, to New York city, 
to England to illustrate the famous Heenan-Sayers prize-fight for the 
New York News, and then to Sicily and Naples with the famous expedi- 
tion of Garibaldi in 1860. 

As a youth in New York city he lived where he could see the fierce 
tiger’s head of big chief Bill Tweed’s “ Big six” fire-engine, an emblem 
which he was afterward to affix forever to Tweed and Tammany as the 
symbol of predatory politics. During the same period he laid the foun- 
dations of an artistic career under Theodore Kaufmann and Alfred 
Fredericks, and in the Academy of Design under Cummings. Part two 
of the story is devoted to Nast “ The Patriot”, and covers the period 
from 1861 to 1869, when his cartoons upon the war, or the issues of the 
war, drew from Lincoln the opinion that Nast was “ our best recruiting 
sergeant’, and from Grant the remarkable saying that Nast was “ the 
foremost figure in civil life” developed by the Civil War, having done 
““as much as any one man to preserve the Union and bring the war to 
an end” (p. 106). Part three reveals in text and picture the ever- 
instructive tale of the warfare upon Tweed under the title of Nast 
“The Reformer”, 1869-1871. In the issue of the Weekly for January 
15, 1870, Nast first introduced the donkey as the symbol of the Demo- 
cratic party, and just before the election in November, 1871, he first 
portrayed the fierce tiger in the amphitheater mangling the State while 
Tweed and his satellites looked on in splendor from imperial seats 
(pp. 146, 197). “ Let’s stop them damned pictures”, said Tweed; “I 
don’t care so much what the papers write about me—my constituents 
can't read; but, damn it, they can see pictures!” (p. 179). From 1872 
to 1876 Nast is represented as “The Defender”, which term defines 
Nast’s attitude toward Grant. From 1877 to 1886 Mr. Paine follows 
Nast through the “ Rag Baby” campaigns and into his bolt from Blaine 
in behalf of Cleveland. Part six, 1887 to 1902, tells the pathetic story of 
the latter days of the artist, wrecked in fortune, dethroned from his 
high place in popular favor by his rivals in Puck and Life, finally exiled 
for the sake of daily bread to a pestilential consulate in Ecuador, but 
retaining to the end the good humor and affectionate geniality which 
always characterized him and which are so manifest even in the picture 
that serves as a frontispiece to this biography. 

The student of our political history during the last half of the 
nineteenth century will derive from this book a unique service. It is 
surprising what a light falls from these pictures upon the narrative of 
party strife. Tweed'’s fear was well-founded. Mr. Roosevelt once said 
to Nast, “I learned my politics from your cartoons’, and the poet 
Stedman wrote, “ Nast’s double gift of art and epigram made history 
and was history itself.” Text and pictures in this volume together pre- 


sent a story that can be found nowhere else, not even in the many 
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volumes of Harper's Weekly from 1862 to 1886. Mr. Paine possibly 
allows his affection for his subject to carry him near the danger-line 
of exaggeration, as when he defends Nast’s claim to the title of “ 
man ’’, or seems in danger of forgetting that Nast did not march alone 
But there can be no doubt that Nast was always terribly in earnest, 
and that, by reason of his earnestness and power combined, his cartoons 
will have a permanent value in history. The great artists who made 
Punch famous never injected into their cartoons such fierce passion 
as that which seems to glow even now in or behind every one of Nast’s 


pictorial arguments. CuarLes H. 


Treaties, their Making and Enforcement. By Samuel B. Crandall, 
Ph.D. (New York, The Columbia University Press, The Macmillan 
Company, 1904, pp. 255.) This is a monograph in the Columbia | 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law (volume XXI 
no. 1). It is a concise presentation of the process of treaty-making 
and enforcement under the various constitutional governments of the 
world. Only brief descriptions of the treaty processes are given for most 
of the countries of Europe and for the Central and South American 
states. For Great Britain and France the treaty prerogative is more 
elaborately considered. 
More than one-half of the volume is devoted to the treaty-making 
} 


power in the United States. The monograph presents the subject both 
historically and from the standpoint of public law. Methods of negotia 


tion, ratification, and enforcement are described under the operation of 


the Continental Congress, the Confederation, and the Constitution 
Precedent and usage in the principal matters of public law and his 
torical interest are set forth with clearness and discrimination, includ 


ing the Senate’s initiative, its confirming the negotiators, approving in 
structions, and its proposal of amendments. The fact and 


dent and usage are presented with brevity and authority on a variety 


of treaty topics, including the Senate rules in treaty session 
tinction between ratification and approval; the President’s power 


withhold a treaty from the Senate, and to make protocols of ag 


ment without Senatorial assent; the relation of treaty law to Cor 
gressional and state law; the abrogation of treaties; the duty of | 
gress when treaties call for appropriations; treaties touching territ 
cessions, changes in the laws, international copyright, postal regulations 
Indian tribes, and extradition. 

In the discussion of the important historical preced th tu 
of American diplomatic history will find much of t 
As to whether the treaty power can bind the legisl n t 
traditional view, first defended by Gallatin, has been that whet 


includes matters confided by the Consti 


gress, an act of legislation will be necess 


t 
) 
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such an act the House is free to allow or disallow at its discretion, 
and that toreign governments are presumed to know that, so far as a 
treaty stipulates to pay money, legislative sanction is required to the 
alidity of the treaty Dr. Crandall’s thesis rejects this view. While 
it recognizes, of necessity, that a treaty stipulating for an appropria 


tion can be fully carried into effect only by an act of 


lgress, vet it 
Is maintained (pp. 134-135) that “if the House has no agency in the 


making of the treaty, its action is not essential to the validity of th 


treaty lor the House to disclaim any agency in the making of the 
international compact, but at the same time to deny any obligation to 
execute if, 18 to re enize another organ of government as competent 
to bind the nation, but at the same time to except itself from the 
obligatior he monograph is a worthy study not only as an exercise 
in investigation, but in its tangible results. James A. Wooppurn. 


A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools. Prepared by a Special 
Committee of the New England History Teachers’ Association. (Bos 
ton, D. C. Heath and Company, 1904, pp. 375.) This committee of ten, 
h Professor Herbert Darling Foster was chairman, undertook 
naking a thorough syllabus covering the four blocks or 
periods marked by the Committee of Seven, giving references to avail- 
able and useful books, and in other ways furnishing the teachers with 
suggestions and useful information. The work has been done with great 
care and with elaboration. A general introduction points out the pur- 
pose of the volume and the way it should be used and gives a few well 


chosen suggestions to teachers. Then each block of history is treated 
separately ; the main problems to be met in handling the period and the 
chief end to be gained are briefly stated. For each period there is an 
elaborate outline, accompanied by explicit references to authorities. For 
each period also is given a select bibliography, with the names of pub- 
lishers and the prices of the volumes, as well as the more necessary 
and usual bibliographical detail 

\lmost any one, unwise enough to try, could find fault with some 
portion of this work. One might question the advisability of referring 
to certain books, or might doubt the wisdom of the method of analysis 
used. Of course history cannot be reduced to an absolutely logical sys- 
tem which will extort acquiescence from everybody. But these refer- 
ences have been made by those who know historical literature, and the 


] 


anal 


vsis has been made by those who know their history; and the result 


is a general scheme which will surely be of unusual service to the 
teacher. It is not unwise therefore to use a time-worn expression and 


say that the desk of every teacher should be supplied with a copy of 


this book The gratitude of the teaching profession (we do not speak 
so confidently of the bovs and girls) is due the committee for the toil 
nd intelligence with which this volume was prepared. Possibly some 


teachers will be bewildered bv the wealth of illustrative material; but 
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practically all the available data. Appended are seven pages of Addenda 
et Corrigenda, a rather perfunctory chronological supplement, and a 
complete index. W. S. FErcuson. 


Die neue Livius-Epitome aus Oxyrhynchus. Von Ernst Korne- 
mann. [Beitrage zur alten Geschichte, zweites Beiheft.] (Leipzig, 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904, pp. 131.) The importance 
of the fragmentary epitome of Livy, which was one of the treasures of 
the fourth volume of the Oryrhynchus Papyri, warranted Kornemann in 
making it the subject of a special study. His text (pp. 13-34) differs 
in numerous points from that of the editio princeps, but the general 
sense has seldom been altered by the changes. The commentary (pp. 
35-68) is noteworthy for the quotation of the passages in Livy and 
epitomes of Livy by which the restorations suggested are supported. 
So far little strikingly new is offered. It is in the last two sections of 
his book, 1v (pp. 68-87), in which is established the genealogy of the 
papyrus; and v, in which the history of the years 150 to 137 B. C. is 
recast so as to include the new material, that Kornemann has done his 
best work. The stemma on p. 88 presents the main conclusions of 
section Iv. In section v the new information contained in the papyrus is 
summarized and appraised. It comes from the last 135 lines of the 
fragment, as is natural, since these alone are derived from lost books 
(40 to 55) of Livy. The second century B. C. of Roman history is 
like the third century B. C. of Greek history in the lamentable dearth 
of other than the merest apology for literary sources. And yet where in 
ancient history is knowledge more desirable than in the epoch which 
preceded the Gracchi? Hence the ready welcome extended by modern 
historians to this puny fragment with its penchant for prodigies, games, 
stupra, and anecdotes of all sorts; for out of its record of domestic 
affairs issues clearly, what Eduard Meyer had already surmised, the 
deadly reaction of the disastrous Spanish wars upon the position of the 
senatorial government. We learn how seriously it was embarrassed in 
securing recruits for the thankless conflicts with the Lusitanian and 
Celtiberian mountaineers. It obtained relief by sacrificing the Italian 
allies, and reaped its harvest in the Social War. The Principate had 
in this respect the same experience as the Republic, and for the same 
reason, the inability of Italy to support the burdens of world-empire. 
All this and much besides Kornemann makes clear. 

W. S. FEerGuson. 

La Terre et la Race Roumaines depuis leurs Origines jusqu’ad nos 
jours, by Alexandre A. C. Sturdza (Paris, Librairie J. Rothschild, 
L. Laveur, 1904, pp. xvi, 724), if it only had an index, might be re- 
garded as a handy encyclopedia of the history and conditions of Rou- 
mania. As it is, the task of reading through its seven hundred closely 
packed pages will be too much for the ordinary reader, even if he is 


interested in the subject, for there is not sufficient grace of stvle to ac- 
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celerate the digesting Of so large an amount I matter (Jt course to 


the specialist any such volume of general history is but of occasional 


use. Mr. Sturdza has devoted his first 150 pages to geography, physical, 
political, and economic; history comes in for about 440 pages, or the 
larger half of the book; and culture and civilization for 225 more. His 
dedication “a I'Héroisme Séculaire des Roumains ” shows the spirit in 
which he has written. We are thus prepared to find that the modern 
Roumanians are a harmonious blend of Dacians and Latins and “no 
one can to-day support the theory of Rossler and Hunfalvy” (that they 
were emigrants from south of the Danube) “ without covering himself 
with ridicule”. For the same reasons we are not surprised at being 
told that among the Magyars, “that last manifestation of Mongol 


savagery before the Tartars”, the greater part of the aristocracy was 


recruited from amidst the Roumanians who, having already an organized 
feudal nobility before the arrival of the Hungarians, imparted to them 
together with this institution, a strain which clarified their blood and 


thus made possible the formation of an upper class among ther 
(p. 175). This is obviously not the tone of serious history. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the rather dithyrambic patriotism which deprives Mr 
Sturdza’s views of all claim to impartiality, he has written a solid work 
in more senses than one, for it is the product of no small amount of 
learning as well as of much toil. Most of us, indeed, who are still 
unable to read the history of Roumania in the lang 
itself must welcome every serious contribution to the subject in a west 
ern garb, especially when as in the present instance the book is based 
on the researches of the latest native writers. 
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Western Europe in the Eighth Century and Onward: an Aftermath 
By the late E. A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D. C. L., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. (London and New York 
Macmillan, 1904, pp. viii, 470.) This volume contains portions of a 
siderable work on Frankish history at which Professor Freeman 
labored in his later years. They were left in disconnected form and 


in various stages of completion at the writer’s death and were sent to 


the press by Professor York Powell, who considered them a sul 


contribution to our knowledge of the period Thev consist of a frag 
ment on Balthild and Ebroin, a series of fragments on “ Charles and 
Pippin and the Change of Dynasty”, a fairly mplete chapter of a 
hundred and eighty pages on the Italian and Sar rs of P n 
some scattering matter on “ The Strife of Paris and I d 


pendix of critical notes \ book on Frankish history which make 


clean jump over the decisive years tr 7OS to SS7 rear que 
required some courage and considerable nf n the rt f 
Mr. Freeman's conclusions to put his work befor 1 
unfinished shape volume is p who 


will find 


) 
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detaile Arce of | in’s campaigns, in spite of the nount of more 
or less relevat rison am usion with which the author was in 
the habit of overl g his writings. Mr. Freeman was deeply in- 
terested in the Franks and well versed in the narrative sources of their 
history, and he might well have produced a work in this field which 
would have done mething to make up for the surprising lack of even 
tolerable books in English on the subject; but his real duty lay else- 
where No one else was so well qualified to write the great History of 
Sicily, of which the four published volumes are only a beginning, and 
the time he spent on the Franks was taken from the more important 
isk ‘For this kind of thing the West-Gothic kings are left undone 
wrote Mr. Freeman when Mrs. Ward published Robert Elsmere; and 

1 an adequate account of the Normans in Sicily we could well spare 


ll that is here written on the Aquitanian campaigns and the inexhaust- 
ible controversy over Pippin’s relations with the pope. 
C. H. Haskins 


The Middle Ages: Sketches and Fragments. By Thomas J. Sha- 
han, S.T.D., J.U.L., Professor of Church History in the Catholic Um 
rsity, Washington, D. ¢ (New York, Benziger Brothers, 1904, pp 
$32.) The thirteen essays and papers which Father Shahan has here 
collected from various Catholic periodicals are addressed to a popular 
iudience and make no claim to originality. The longer essays deal with 
such general subjects as Gregory the Great, Justinian, Islam, the cathe- 
builders, the results of the Crusades, and the Italian Renaissance 
\mong the “fragments” we find a summary of Janssen’s conclusions 
regarding German schools in the sixteenth century, a few pages on 
‘Clergy and People in Medieval England” as seen by Gasquet, and a 
refutation of Michelet’s characterization of the middle ages as “a thou- 
sand years without a bath”. “ The Book of a Medieval Mother” deals 
with the little-known manual which Dodana (or Dhuoda), duchess of 
Septimania, wrote in 843 for the edification of her son William, and 
there are still briefer papers on “ The Christians of St. Thomas” and 

The Medieval Teacher”. On all these topics the author holds a brief 
for the medieval church; and the longest essay in the volume, entitled 
‘Catholicism in the Middle Ages”, is an elaborate plea for the pre- 
eminence of the church as the great formative influence in medieval 
society. Much that is here said the impartial student of history must 
idmit, but there is also another side, and there is likely to be some dis- 
sent from the dictum (p. 191) that “It is owing to the Catholic Church 
that we now enjoy a regular procedure in the administration of law.” 
Even where no ecclesiastical considerations are involved, the author's 
habit of facile generalization leads him into such eccentricities of judg- 
ment as the exaltation of Justinian over Charlemagne, or into such an 
the 


error as the assertion (p. 235) that “ The inseparable text-book 


medieval teacher was Vergil, and his majestic Latin the highest scien- 


tific ideal." The essays are pleasantly written and will prove agreeable 
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Peter von Aragon und die sizilianische Vesper. Von Otto Cartel- 
lieri. [Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Ge- 
schichte: herausgegeben von Karl Hampe, Erich Marcks, und Diet- 
rich Schafer, Heft VII.] (Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1904, pp. xii, 261.) 
This excellent monograph supplies a long-felt want by treating of the 
Sicilian Vespers as an episode in the foreign policy of Spain. Previous 


historians of this famous rebellion—and they are numerous (cf. the re- 
view of the most important ones by C. Cipolla in the Revue Historique 
for January-February, 1883, XXI, 135-147)—have occupied themselves 
chiefly with its local aspects, with discussions of the native struggle for 
liberty, and above all with the legend which has built itself up around 
the personality of John of Procida. The standpoint of Dr. Cartellieri 
on the other hand is strictly international. Beginning with the mar- 
riage, June 13, 1262, of Constance, the daughter of the Hohenstaufen 
Manfred, to Peter the son of James the conqueror of Aragon, he shows 
how the latter fell heir to the position in Naples and Sicily of the an- 
cestors of his bride, and to their quarrel with the papacy, which had 
handed over their South Italian inheritance to the savage Charles of 
Anjou. Henceforth the chief goal of the diplomacy of the king of 
Aragon was the organization of a great coalition to drive the Angevin 
from his new possessions, and secure them for himself: he corresponded 
and negotiated for this purpose not only with the oppressed Sicilians, 
but also with several foreign powers, chief among whom was Michael 
Paleologus at Constantinople; and Dr. Cartellieri points out that the 
most important act with which John of Procida can be historically 
credited is his successful accomplishment of a mission to seek the alli- 
ance of the Byzantine emperor, to whom he had been sent by King 
Peter in August, 1281. The author also demonstrates that the tradi- 
tional view that the revolt in Sicily came to pass when it did as the 
result of Peter’s machinations is no longer tenable; he shows in fact that 
it occurred without the foreknowledge and consent of the king of 
Aragon, and was a positive hindrance to his plans; for when the re- 
bellion first broke out in April, 1282, the leaders put themselves under 
the protection of the Holy See rather than that of Peter, thus promis- 
ing to stultify the plans of the latter, who desired first and foremost the 
acquisition of the Hohenstaufen inheritance for himself. Several 
months of negotiation were necessary before the revolutionists could 
be persuaded that their only chance of safety was to place themselves 
under the protection of Peter and choose him as their king; and the 
story ends with the arrival of the Aragonese in Palermo and the sub- 
sequent beginning of that long struggle with the French for the su- 
premacy in Sicily and Italy which lasted far on into modern times. 

Dr. Cartellieri’s work is a welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
foreign policy of medieval Aragon. The author is obviously in love 
with his subject, and though at times somewhat unnecessarily exclama- 
tory, he has given us a sane and trustworthy account of a much-neglected 
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aspect of one of the most dramatic incidents of the middle ages. Non 
German readers will be particularly grateful to him for an excellent 
index and table of contents, for exceptional simplicity and lucidity of 
style, and for the fact that his book is printed in Latin script 
R. B. MeEkRIMAN 
Mr. L. Cecil Jane’s The Coming of Parliament: England from 1250 


to 1000 [The Story of the Nations ] (New York, G P. Putnam’s 


Sons, 1905, pp. xvi, 406) is disappointing. All there is concerning Par 
liament could be compressed into a single chapter of the twelve. What 
there is about Parliament is not new. It is distributed without ich 


plan or system; and some of it, as for instance the treatment of the 
creation of boroughs in the reign of Elizabeth, is inaccurate, and shows 
that in a work which from its title was to be chiefly concerned with 
Parliament, Mr. Jane did not take the trouble to go to any of the first 
hand official and authoritative sources for such elementary data as the 
exact number of boroughs which were enfranchised in the days when 
the Tudor sovereigns were seeking to control the House of Commons 
The general history of England between the Black Death and the 
Restoration makes an interesting narrative in Mr. Jane's pages» with 
here and there some new light on its different phases, or a new 
sentation of an old story. As a book professedly concerned with the 
‘coming of Parliament” and the place of Parliament in national life, it 
cannot be said to have any particular merit or value, or to render of 
less service any of the accepted histories of English constitut 


velopment. This is all the more to be regretted, as Mr. Jane hit on a 


good title, and might have given us a really serviceable volume had he 


kept to the idea which his title suggests EpWARD 


A Mediaz if Princess being a True Re rd f th Changing I r- 


tunes which Brought Divers Titles to Jacqueline, Countess of Holland; 
together with an Account of her Conflict with Philip, Duke of Bur 
gundy, 1401-1426. By Ruth Putnam, honorary member of the Maats 


chappij van Nederlandsche Letterkunde at Leyden. (New York and 
Putnam’s Sons, 1904, pp. xv, 337.) Under this formid 
able title Miss Putnam has given an account of the various marriage 
alliances and domestic treasons through which the states of Hainaut 
Zealand, Holland, Friesland, and Brabant entered into that mplex of 
lordships and jurisdictions which was ultimately to form the basis of the 
Spanish dominion in the Netherlands The author states in her 
face, in justification of her work, that whereas the tyrannies of Philip 
of Spain and their results have been fully and frequently considered, 
the details of the entry into these lowlands of his Burgundian ancestor 
a century and a half earlier have received scanty notice in English. 
This is the real theme of the book, and in this the interest of the reader 
centers. All else, to use the author’s own words (p. vii), are only the 


“ foot-notes of history”. In fact it may be fairly questioned whether a 
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msistent biograp! n be constructed out of scraps of material— 
tre ies, pap uulls, ITragments Of omMmcial ¢ 
tions ind mutilated account-books out 

teased the outline of a biographical sketch. With all Miss Putnam’s 

| 7 ine of Hainaut remains only a shadowy outline still, in 

n ed contrast with that lime-light vivi which attends every 


But if the ithor fails to arouse interest in the personal fortunes ot 
lacqueline. the book is none the less valuable as a piece of sober his 
torical con t resenting to the English reader a consiste L 
( t of the ethod which Burgundian power was built up in th 
Nethe The stor moreover, is full of special interest to the 
student of institut . se of the picture which it presents of life in 
I most 1 1 the Christian centuries, the fifteenth. Her 
nen Set ration what we may call the working constitution of 
later feudalis: where under the suggestive pen of Miss Putnam even 
the entries the yor eaten ledger of some torgotten Dutch secre 
tar ‘ le to | gy Uy sions of the world that 1s no longer 

The pul iers have done much t ld to the attractiveness of the 
book bv providing rous and effective illustrations and, what 1s 

g 
rare in s ook strations that really have some remote connection 


‘ outline n the fifteenth century would have added greatly to t 
fort and satistfact f the reader BENJAMIN TERRY 
( / r East. By Sir Robert K. Douglas. [Cambridge 
Histor Ser ( br dg At the Universitv Press, New York 
M illan, 1904 i, 450.) Professor Douglas has succeeded in 
resenting 11 Eng seful text-book covering the entire per od of 


vell-know wealt f infor tion of these countries is perhaps better 
retl d in this thar other work from his pen The amount ot 
lata he has compre nto each chapter excites admiration. It is ut 
fort te that this thle work should abound, as it does, in undigmi 
fied expressio1 nd » in unverified statemen disputed 
points (see ». 4, 144. 345-349. 411, 413, 414 t \t 
times statements are so inaccurate that ‘either the sequence of events or 
the truth of the subject under discussion is at best obscured (as on 
». 247 1 204, 284. 304, 307, 316, 414, etc.) Page 147 is, however 
except l ting uncritical and grave errors at least a dozen 
times. It is al to regretted that the author should persist in his 
se of the most ntif 1d misleading term “clan” for the Japa 
nese fief or feudal main. Perhaps the most serious charges to be 
rought against th irk are the following two. First, while the work 
vs not lack detailed counts of court life and personal events, 1t 1s 
singularly defective in the institutional and economic aspect of the inter- 


movement of her ntemporary, the heroic Joan of Arc 
the European 1 tio f China, Korea, Japan, and Indo-Chit His 
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also that-military events are peculiarly adapted, by virtue of their dra- 
matic quality, to the needs of the young student. Nevertheless, it 1s 
believed that thirty-six pages is too much to give to the eight years of 
the Revolution if there is left only forty-two pages for the twenty-one 
years of peace between 1760 and 1789. This is better, however, than 
the proportion given to the Civil War. Sixty-three pages are required 
to relate the eight years of war between 1789 and 1865, while one hun- 
dred and nine suffice for the sixty-eight years of peace. In the second 
place, it appears that the author's preconception that “ men are always 
struggling to attain great ends” has distorted some portions of his 
narrative—particularly that of the Revolution. The student will cer 
tainly get the idea that the colonists were thoroughly united in their 
resistance to Great Britain, that they were quite right in their con- 
tentions and in their acts, and that there was no other issue involved 
than that of home rule. That “conciliation fails in England” (p. 154) 
is emphasized by making the expression the heading of a paragraph. 
Surely the student should be taught that conciliation failed in America 
quite as certainly as in England. This is illustrative of a great number 
of expressions that will leave a mistaken view of the Revolution in the 
mind of the reader. As usual the Regulator movement in North Caro- 


lina is quite misunderstood (p. 147) CarRL BECKER 


Illustrations of Irish History and Topography, mainly of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By C. Litton Falkiner. With three maps. (London 
and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1904, pp. XxX, 433.) 
This volume has been prepared in a workmanlike style. It has been Mr. 
Falkiner’s aim, so he states in his preface, “to realise” for himself 
“the social condition of Ireland at a period singularly pregnant of last- 
ing effects upon her history’. Whether Mr. Falkiner has realized this 
to the full for himself it is impossible to say; but it is beyond questiva 
that his handling of the subject on which he has written, and the original 
papers which he has reproduced and edited, afford excellent opportunities 
to students of Irish history for realizing many features of Irish life 
and governmental and social economy in the seventeenth century. 


1e papers Mr. Falkiner has written is devoted to Irish 


Only one of t 
rural economy—the history of “The Woods of Ireland”. All the 
others, except the history of the Irish guards and that of the Irish 
counties, are concerned with the history of Dublin—with the Castle 
and its place in the governmental economy of Ireland; with Phoenix 
Park: with the parish church of the Irish Parliament; and the civic 
and commercial history of the city. In this last group there are his- 
tories of the Ballast Office, out of which grew the Port and Docks 
Board; of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce; and also histories of the 
Aldermen of Skinner's Alley, and the remarkable marine society so long 
known in Dublin waterside traditions as the Ouzel Gallery. These are 


the papers Mr. Falkiner has written from his own research. 
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The seventeenth-century treatises « Ireland wl I kiner 
has edited cover a much wider field They include the Jtinerary o 


Fynes Moryson, who was secretary to Mountjoy when | Was viceroy 


of Ireland from 1600 to 1603: Sir Josias Bodle s sit t Le e if 
1602; Luke Gernon’'s “ Discourse of Ireland”, 1620; Sir W Brere 


ton’s travels in Ireland in 1635; and M. Jorevin de 


Jouvin, de Rochefort) description of 1668 


not published for the first time. The larger part of Moryson’s /tineray 
from the manuscript in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxfor 


was included in Mr. Charles Hughes's Shakespeare’s Europe, published 
in 1903. Luke Gernon’s “ Discourse of Ireland”, how I f tl 

Stowe Papers in the British Museum, and was never 

These papers are of much value for the light they throw on social li 


tions in Ireland between the end of the reign of 


lution of 1688—especially for the insight they afford as to the reasons 


for the marked social degeneration of the English i reland before the 
Cromwellian sett] its 

The notes to these papers are numerous and characterize I 
S¢ hoiarly ca hree maps ot the w Ss o! ) tf Ire 


land in the sixteenth century; and of Dublin in the 


seventeenth century In general Mr. Falkiner must be credited with 
a volume which will be permanently serviceable to students of I 


history. 


The sixth volume of Professor P. J. Blok’s Geschiedenis van het 
Nederlandsche Volk (Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1904, pp. ii, 595) | g 
the story from the outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession it 
1702 to the downfall of the republi 1795. With t br th 
Oo! ew as in his earlier volumes, the author deals with « r phase ot 
Dutch life—political, social, literary, relig s, industr ercial 
Though he finds in eighteenth-century Hollan ch that sound 
than have earlier historians, there runs through his 1 tive that same 
sense of growing decay which makes the period so painful to all patrioti 
Netherlanders. To a larger extent than any of its predece s this 
volume rests on unpublished sources There now ft but a sing! 
volume of the great work, the seventh, which will deal with the ni 
teenth century and will be completed during the next two or three years 
Many of Professor Blok’s readers will meantime have heen glad to wel 
come that volume of miscellaneous historical st é ( Verspreide 
Studién op het Gebied der Geschiedenis), mainly on Dutch topics 
which he last year gave to the press. G. L. Burr 

History of Southwest Virginia, 1776-1786, Washington Count 
1777-1870. By Lewis Preston Summers. (Richmond, Va., J. L. Hill 
Printing Company, 1903, pp. 921.) This is a better book th tl ] 
nary county history. The author has had access to consider original 


material. In view of its frontier position and prominence at ct! 


Rocheford’s (Albert 
and the Revo 
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periods the people of Washing 


the history of the whole Allegheny region, and so its history is one of 


ton county played an important part in 


exceptional interest. An unfavorable impression of the author's his- 


torical training is given by his assertion that “it is a matter of history 


the Queen of Spain, to enable Columbus to explore the western 
ficed many of the jewels pertaining to her queenly estate” 
(p. 20). He claims (p. 8) that he “in nearly every instance has re 


quired documentary evide ] 


nce for all statements made”. One wonders 
if it was such evidence that led to his statements that southwest Vir 
ginia was not improbably “the seat of a civilization that would have 
compared favorably with that of Greece and Rome”, and that DeSoto 
visited Washington county in 1540 (pp. 30, 21). A good deal is said of 
the Ohio and Loyal land companies without a reference to the Vandalia 
affair. Considerable space is given to accounts of individual adven 
tures with Indians Che work of the county in the Revolutionary War 
Mountain. 


is well brought out by drawing heavily from Draper's King’s 
he most valuable part of the work is that bearing on the Civil War. 
\fter showing how near Washington county came to union with West 
Virginia, the author gives an account of the strong support given by 
the county to the Confederate cause, the name of General Joseph E. 
Johnston heading the list of officers contributed. G. H. ALDEN. 
The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society have pub- 
lished the History of Lieutenant-Colonel George Rogers Clark’s Con- 
yuest of the Illinois and of the Wabash Towns from the British in 1778 
md 1779 (Columbus, Ohio, F. J. Heer, 1903, pp. xix, 815), which was 
among the literary remains of the late Consul Willshire Butterfield 
Mr. W. H. Hunter, of Chillicothe, furnishes a laudatory preface, in 
which he speaks of this history as the most important of all Mr. Butter 
field’s works; but this estimate is far from being borne out by the facts. 
Indeed, we must regard the book as showing all of the author’s failings— 


diffuseness, insistence on trifles, lack of historic perspective, undue ag- 


1 utter disregard of continuity. At the same time it 


gressiveness, and 
lacks the virtues of his less pretentious works—local color, and intimate 
acquaintance with the lives and habits of that swarm of second-rate 
and third-rate personages who figured in the border warfare in the 
northwest during the Revolution. Butterfield’s researches into the life 
and travels of Nicolet and Brulé are authorities essential to the student 
of the early history of the northwest: and his lVashington-Crawford 
Letters, his History of the Girtys, and his Expedition against Sandusky 
under Crawford contain valuable materials, which well repay the labor 
that must be expended by the reader in order to dig out the facts from 
the mass of debris. The present volume contains 508 pages of text, 
and 143 notes occupying nearly 300 additional pages. Often the notes 
are more important than the text, which is so confused as to be etn- 


tirely unreadable in the ordinary sense. Moreover, the new material 


VWinor Nott 23 
is so meager that it adds next to nothing of histor The cover 
bears a picture of the capture of Vincennes wv vel in tl 

A Short Constitutional History of th ted Stat vy Frat 
Newton Thorpe, A.M., Ph.D (Boston, | 1 ( 
1904, pp. vil, 459.) It is not easy to say any word of trutht 
tion concerning this book. It bears evidence of being 1 tudy 
ff the sources, particularly public documents 
has worked hard and brought many tacts together ( ft not 
easily oO ined elsewhere save i nis iarger WOTKS I 1 
distinct indication that the works of other investig t 
pondered, though they ) ive been The style is 
igh no Iten ver vat irrangs l i 
general method of presentation is not telling; th it oa ee ee 
of his subject, as in his early volumes on constitutional hist 
imited These faults might be passed over witl t t riou 1 
sideration if the book were accurat n details nd if, wit ] it 
apparent weight and sturdiness, it were done wit! f nd rcu 
pectiol but there are errors wi 1, it seems, the rag thor 
would make only when writing under pressure Phere are 
which one would not expect from any writer of experiet \V hat 
tor exampt can be said of a volume on constitu ma : 
Says (p. 31) hat ranklin S persuasive speech did ( 
convincing all the members of the Philadelphia Convention, for xteel 
members persisted in staying out of the room while the ening W in 
to say how many errors in fact the book contain certall ther re a 
good many lo reverse the statement made above if the stvle wert 
interesting and enlivening, 1f the metnoad were mg and Tce 1 if 
work were suggestive and novel, even primitive errors might be for 
given—all writers are prone to error But as it is, what remains to 
said? If, for instance, we pardon the actual errors in t treatment of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, nothing can be said in f 
and manner of exposition; the uninitiated on reading the pages dis 
cussing the subject would be hopelessly perplexed 
The Navv Records Society I issued, as its twent ighth mie 
Selections from the Corresponde) f Admiral John 
(London, Printed for the Society, 1904, pp. xx, 451 \ I rh 
ham, who entered the navy in 1776 and died in 1827, w rn in 17¢ 
father chivehun of % 
His father was archbishop of York. Markham serve: 
Vincent From 1801 to 1826 he sat in Parliament tor Port ut 
during the administrations of Addington and Lord Gr lle | ' 
lord of the Admiralty In 1802 he conductes ug e Co 
the act creating the commission of nav inquiry and after A ngto 
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fall Markham defended St. Vincent successfully against parliamentary 
attacks of those who had suffered by the commission’s exposures. The 
present selection is confined to Markham’s four and a half years at 
the Admiralty. It is drawn from originals in the family’s possession, 
and consists of letters, dealing almost exclusively with service details, 
from St. Vincent, Keith, Saumarez, and others of more or less distinc- 
tion. An interesting section of fifty-seven letters from Admiral George 
Murray describes his share in the expedition to La Plata in 1806-1807. 

Reminiscences of Peace and War. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1904, pp. xv, 402.) This volume opens 
with a chapter on ‘ Washington in the Fifties” and closes with 
‘Starting Life Anew”. The whole gamut of experience of a woman 
who lived in the midst of trying and exciting times is run. In addition 
to this rich experience Mrs. Pryor is a woman of exceptional gifts; and 
her residence in Washington, her glimpse of things in the neighborhood 
of Richmond and Norfolk during the war, with her forlorn position in 
1864 and 1865, only sharpened her vision. And no one who reads her 
book will deny that the story is well told. 

From a historical point of view Mrs. Pryor’s book is valuable for 
its pictures of social life and manners in Washington and Virginia just 
prior to secession; and again it adds to our knowledge of conditions in 
Richmond during the war by giving pictures here and there of Presi- 
dent Davis and his many embarrassments (e. g., p. 250). The note of 
complaint in the Pryor circle against Davis and his management of the 
war is strong. General D. H. Hill is quoted (p. 284) as saying angrily 
at Mrs. Pryor’s table: “I could forgive mistakes! I cannot forgive 
lies! I could get along if we could only, only ever learn the truth, the 
real truth.” The writer then adds, “he was very personal and used 
much stronger words than these.” A lurking suspicion somehow or 
other comes into the reader’s mind that the Pryors were not satisfied 
with the tardy promotion which the Confederate authorities gave, and 
this counteracts the effect of the criticism aimed at Mr. Davis. 

What adds again to the value of these reminiscences is the uncon 
ventional offhand sketches of Southern and Northern leaders, though 
they in the main confirm and complete former knowledge. The picture 
of General Sheridan in Petersburg is rather an exception—his conduct 
as seen by Mrs. Pryor was certainly unworthy of his high station. 
The chapter headed “ A Winter of Want” (pp. 319-337) is a pathetic 
picture of a brave woman fighting manfully against insurmountable 
obstacles. It is an unsurpassed arraignment of war and of men who, 
excusing themselves with the old fallacy that “all’s fair in love and 
war”, wantonly commit crime against the innocent and the helpless. 

\ not less interesting and comforting feature of the story is the 
account (all too short) of Roger A. Pryor’s reception in New York city 


after the war, his ready success among men against whom he had 


| 
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fought for four long years, and his final elevation to the position of 
chief justice of the greatest state in the north. It is a proof that, de 


spite many facts of a contrary nature, we are not so vindictive as some 


have thought. Wittiam E. Dopp 


Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White (New York, The Cen 
tury Company, 1905, two vols., pp. xxi, 601; xix, 606 \n auto 
biography of a man who has played a conspicuous role in American life 
for two generations is of great service to the historian, as well as of 
general interest. Especially is this the case if, as in tl 
story is told with candor and simplicity and with a know! 
portance of things, if it is written by one who has 
and a deep appreciation of its meaning. Full of entert 
and reminiscences, the volumes contain little that the reader il mn 
sider trivial. Personal characterizations, references to political issues, 
discussions of educational, social, and religious questions, are given en 
tertainingly, but are set down without malice, without straining after 
unnatural effect, and without wearisome iteration. It would be difficult 
to obtain anywhere else a wiser and more helpful account of American 
movements during the last fifty years than one gets from these volumes 
Even such an episode as the Cardiff Giant imposition, which the author 
tells with some detail, is seen to have its significance in the history of 
American life in the last half of the nineteenth century It is needless 
to recount the activities of Mr. White’s career or to comment at length 
upon the narrative. A teacher of history at the University of Michigan, 
president of Cornell, state senator in New York, minister to Russia, and 
ambassador in Germany, a man of wide learning and a thoughtful stu 
dent, he saw much, knew many men, and was able to understand his 
experiences. Some portions—the portrayal of the best Northern set 
ment during the Civil War, the work for the Hague Tribunal, the effort 


to found Cornell University—will be of lasting histor | importance 


The value of the volumes seems chiefly to arise from the charmingly 
simple tale of personal experience told by a man of wisdo nd insight 


a tale told with considerable literary skill. For only unusual talent 
allows one to write with this utter clearness and air of perfect ease, 
and to discuss, without appearance of labor, problems of education, pro 
tection, and finance, traits of character, and the deeper « stionings of 
the heart It is withal hard to write of one’s life truthful even if 
one’s vision does not make distorted images, it is hard to | ) 
oughly a master of words that style at no time obscures the exact out 
line of what one would say. Mr. White seems to | beet ile to 
lis story without even the refraction of ill-chosen words and _ fre 


from the control of an artificial, impersonal st 


mk ( rie | () 


ty Years of Active Service 
(New York and Washington, The Neale Compatr 1904. pp. 267 


author of this volume was an honest soldier an: pabl fhicer on the 


= 
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eresting dé s for e student of the campaigns in that se 

Virgi but t add vthing of consequence to our 

£ K g C1 tl mtest or of the great personalities 
) ‘ T rit 

hief v book is to be found in the second half; which 

section is again subdivided into two parts: 1. the author's rise to the 

position of governor of his state, the sharp campaigning incident to this 


career, and the bitter struggles of Mahone and John S. Wise in their 


pt to “carry the state; 2. his course in the United States House 

Representatives ISSO to I8Q2 
There is no other work describing Virginia’s political life during 
the Cleveland epoch in so acceptable a manner, and this lends Colonel 
©O'Ferrall’s book decided importance. O'Ferrall is known in Virginia as 
an excellent chief ex tive and as a politician of very high character 


rfect frankness of the account of himself is refreshing; and his 


‘ ‘ 
op tem ( s bition to become governor with a description 
of his management leading to the nomination as Democratic candi 
date causes the reader the more readily to accept statements and ac 
counts t root which is as yet not forthcoming. 


n Congress Colonel O'Ferrall was an intimate friend and associate 
of Speaker Crisp and of William L. Wilson; he was for some time 
chairman of the committee on elections. Of his services on this com 
mittee he speaks as follows (p. 270): “ While I had never done 
violence to mv conscience in any case, I fear I was not an entirely cool, 
calm, and unbiased judge, for I may have been warped to some extent at 
read the commendation of Daniel S. 
{ some interest: “ He was in full sympathy with 
the idea of the Democrats that ‘to the victors belong the spoils,’ and 
it was not difficult to persuade him that James Jones, Republican post 
master at Spring Creek, should be turned out. . . . In a single day he 
ppointed forty-two postmasters for me, all in about three hours 
Whether any other Representative beat that record or not I never 
learned. In fact, I kept it quiet, for fear other members might com 
plain, and he would go slower with me thereafter. But I made many 
‘ther fine daily records.” One may well question if even a United 
States Senator could give better account of himself to his constituents 
There are many other suggestive side-lights on a Congressman’s life 
and activity. but, for lack of space, attention cannot be called to them 
\s a commentary on Virginia politics during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century the book possesses unquestioned value; and its re- 
view of the events of the two Cleveland administrations, with here and 
thet . character-sketch of leading figures, makes it worthy of a place 


in the literature of the time Witttam E. Dopp. 
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or such as might be recorded in a diary for the edification of an alien 
audience. Tales of receptions at the White House and at the homes of 
cabinet officers and wealthy celebrities of the day who flocked to the 
capital for the season are told in tiresome detail. 

Despite this it may be said that his observations on the political 
tendencies of the country, its contrasts, its apparent weaknesses, are at 
times tempered with wisdom. Perhaps even more worthy of considera- 
tion are the strictures he lays on certain regulations of our society as 
contrasted with Spanish and continental usage. He is not a little pessi- 
mistic over the breaking down of the family (p. 40). He also notes 
the growing struggle between capital and labor and offers some observa- 
tions which, inasmuch as he is distinguished in social dynamics and 
widely traveled, may not be without value. 

Part 11 redeems the publication. But for this question Senor 
(uesada’s mission would have been a diplomatic desert. Fifty-two 
pages are given to a recital of the case against the United States arising 
out of the attack of the sloop of war Lexington on an armed vessel fly- 
ing the flag of Argentina—an attack committed in 1831, but which had 
never been settled to the satisfaction of the South American republic. 
At the bottom of the affair lay the determining of the status of the 
Falkland Islands (Malvinas), and here Dr. Quesada presents a strong 
case, marshaling a deal of data to prove that they were Argentina's 
both by tradition and occupation. 

Chere are ninety-four pages of documents which the student of South 
American history will welcome. There is no index, which is regrettable ; 
it is likewise regrettable that he should have been careless in his spell 
ing of English terms, many of which besprinkle his pages. 

W. F. McCares. 


rhe series of sixteen volumes by Archer Butler Hulbert closes with 
a volume of reprinted essays and addresses on The Future of Road- 
making in America. (Cleveland, A. H. Clark Company, 1905, pp. 211.) 
\ stretch of imagination is required to justify the introduction of the 
volume in a “ historic” series. So ends an undertaking which promised 
from its title to be a historic “find”. It is well done in places, but from 
the narrow geographic limits assigned to its examination of highways 
and from its “ padding” by reprinting it causes a feeling of disappoint 
ment that the enterprise has come off so poorly and regret that much 
money has been expended and large library space taken with small 


profit. 
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COMMUNICATION 


THE PHILIPPINE “ SITUADO™ FROM THE TREASURY ¢ 


THE array of data upon the above subject 


Edward G. Bourne in his communication printed in the ] 
of the Review (X, 459-461) was most interesting, ar 
points to the correctness of the assertion generally mad 
and other writers, to the effect that there was always 
Philippine treasury prior to the nineteenth century 
indeed, derives weight of authority from the very 
made with such uniformity by these writers I did 
challenge this assertion, as I think Professor Bourne 
but simply to call attention to the challenge regarding its 


by Govantes, and apparently passed by Pardo de 
Biblioteca. Nevertheless, I am still not quite satisfied tl 
sure of having got to the bottom of the matter 

Of the authorities cited by Professor Bourne, I do 
hence, at my distance from a consulting library, do not 
the Documentos Inéditos del Archivo de Indias, Amé 
nor to Concepcion, Delgado, and Le Gentil 
inaccurate throughout his writings, almost always failing 
and often mixing in his own assertions with the abstracted 


early writers, especially Concepcion, that he is utterly w 


authority, unless checked at every step with the sources f1 


has drawn. Humboldt is, of course, a writer of a differ 


great weight must be given to whatever he said. It ist 


ever, that Humboldt never visited the Philippines, 


with a view directly to setting forth the situation of 


only touched upon them in their relations with the Ameri 


of Spain, and especial 
weight to Humboldt’s statements with regard to the 


Phili 


ippine government (except for what his statement 


worth upon their face), we should need to know that he 


special investigation of the peculiar relations ex g 
treasury of Mexico and that of the Philippines, ar 


lations governing the trade between the two po 


is no evidence that Humboldt ever investigated this 


simply taken the average amount sent from the Mex 
that of the Philippines during five of the closing years ot 


century, and put this sum in his tables as 


Mexico caused by the Philippines 


It one could regard the case as entirel 


Profess +} + the nport ties ed it ipulco yn 
the ds brought in t galleons from Manila were never covered into 
the treasury of Mexico, but were held as a separate credit for the 
Philippines, we could feel more sure of our ground in arguing from 
the statements of Concepcion, Humboldt, and others. But the very 
reading of the decree of 1606 upon this subject which is given by Pro 


fessor Bourne in the communication above referred to seems to me to 


1e@ amount of these duties was to be 
leducted in Mexico from the sum sent for the support of Spanish 
enterprises dependent upon Manila as their fitting-out point. <A refer 
the original text of this decree (Leyes de Indias, lib. IX, tit 
45. ley 65) the more strongly confirms this view. The issue pre 
ler this money “was covered into” the treas- 
ury of Mexico is rather one of bookkeeping than of anything else 
\s between 1606, the date of this decree (which, like many of 
its contemporaries, may never have been effectively put in force in 
was meant), and the end of the 


Humboldt was writing in Mexico, 


been modified a dozen times, and it 
would be unsafe to rely upon this 1606 decree as a link in any chain 


of argument regarding the subsidy during the two succeeding centuries 


g 
Certainly, we have the categorical statement of Hernando de los Rios 
Coronel (in his We rial y Relacion, reprinted in translation in The 


Philippine Islands, 1493-1808, XIX, 183-297), who had been for some 
years prior to 1621 procurator-general of the Philippine Islands, that 
the twelve per cent. collected on the merchandise sent to Acapulco 
‘enters into the royal treasury of Mexico” (ibid., 250). Valuing the 


cargoes annually so shipped at 500,000 pesos, the legal maximum, we 


pesos as a credit against the amount sent from 


have duties of 60.000 


Mexico to Manila, aside from the alcabalas and other credits mentioned 


vy Professor Bourne himself. The royal orders were that the cargoes 
hould be valued and the duties collected, not at Acapulco, but at 


Mexico city, and the presumption as to the course followed in dis- 
posing of this money is rendered stronger by the absence of the entry 
upon the books of the Philippine treasury of a special item covering 
the amount collected for such duties at Acapulco and expended in 
Mexico for supplies, ete., for the Philippines. 

[t is to be remembered also that only in exceptional years was the 


cargo of these galleons limited to the amount specified by law; instead, 


t amounted commonly to 1,000,000 pesos and often to 2,000,000, If 
duties were proportionately collected, though only for a portion of the 
illegal excess, the credit in favor of the Philippine treasury would con- 
siderably increase. The whole trade-throttling system of Spain only 


indicates that it is hard to make any unqualified assertions as to the 


matter of the cost to Spain of her colonies or the profit reaped from 


lem Chis, of course, is the really substantial question underlying this 


| 

| | 
t 

§ 
4 


> 
possible tied to the apron-strings of Mex t 
struck out an independent course; a1 evel posing that t , 
nary view ot the subsidy 1s 1m all respects rrect ] \ 
allowance tor the gains reaped, legally I thr \ 
| 
monopolv of the trade passing throt h Manil 
| he trade passing through Ma " 
line ot galleons, instead ot working e ruin of t 
exportations Of native goods sevent ety 4 
to Siniil ao de Mas. informe sonore 
1842, Lomo II. ( omercio exterior 29 \ t t 
there is no dispute whatever that the Philippines | t t 
pal 
is Wwe is her diplomatic and consular rept ( 1 rt 
or the pensions to the aescendants of oll 1s t 
revenue was the tobacco monopoly ut after it t t ! 
under a scheme ot government somewh 1 rgani 1 
economical point Of view, Were progressive OT ter ¢ 
t 
In weighing this question in its broader aspects, one 1 tt int 
account ot only the monopolistic trade regu ns 1 ) 
+} + 1] +l, + } +1 
that in all the earlv vears ot Spanish rule the money 1 ! 
raised there by taxa m wa in large pa 
nance of vovernment in the islands themselves, but for th a Tae ; 
nan t government in the tsiana \ it 
Spanish plans for conquest elsewhere in the Orient 1 t 
- + +1 ] 
the fitting-out point for such expeditions, as 1t was, und 
nomic régime, merely a trade-depot tor the products ( 
than the Philippines; and ‘ onev thus spe oug c 
is in a degree a mean I pl 
» | } ee? ly lis + } r 1 ¢ 
o be regarded as spent in behalt dire y ¢ erst 
penent ol her whether wisely runwi \ nt 
orone memorial above cited (//1 PpPr 202-20 
shows in the early vears of the seventeenth century at oe , 
diture of over 200,000 pesos In th \iolu is vyhich were prt 1 
pra ally nothing to ain, ane is su cdi ( 
labor of Philippine natives in building ships é iter ¢ 
ps, the sting of artillery, etc., in the Phih 
So the figures pre sented Dv Pedro aldierva ade i 
] of - +} ley 
243-269), showing an annual deficit of 135,000 11 e | ) 
show also that most of the expenditures were for shi ng at 
conquest (Obviously to charge he : 
drain upon Spain's resources in those early years é t t 
‘ 1 +] | ¢ Tr 
generally, aside trom the men, materials, s 
they | turnisn In iargee \ 
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In later years, after the encomiendas were abolished, and the missions 

all internal plans of government had to be supported by the treasury 
the other hand the government collected the entire 
tributes from the inhabitants, there was still, so far as 
authority goes, a deficit. But there were also credits of 


‘r to be taken into account. For instance, the mis- 


elsewhere in the Orient were, at least during a cer- 
tain period, supported from the Philippine treasury, as later Spain's 
diplomatic representation in the Orient was so maintained. 

Bowring, in his Philippine Islands (London, 1859, pp. 98-99), says 
that “the Philippines have made, and continue to make, large contri- 
butions to the mother country, generally in excess of the stipulated 
amount which is called the situado”. Bowring, it may be, learned of 


the remittances to Spain from the products of the tobacco monopoly 


(mostly in the form of leaf-tobacco or cigarettes) during the nineteenth 


century, and did not mean to speak of the state of affairs prior to the 
nineteenth century. Still, his categorical statement will invite investi- 
gation. The matter is one, it seems to me, which cannot be regarded 


as closed until we have more specific data than any of the careless 
Spanish writers (and the early writers in Philippine history are all 


careless, differing only in degree in this respect) have so far given us. 


James A. LE Roy 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GENERAL 


Dr. Hermann Hueffer, long professor of the history of law at 
University of Bonn, and author of various historical works o1 


period from 1792 to 1802, died in March, at the age of seventy-fout 
the preceding month occurred the death of Dr. Bruno Gebhardt, author 
of the well-known manual of German history. 


Henry Van Ness Boynton, a prominent citizen of Was! 
breveted brigadier-general for gallantry at Chickamauga and ( 


nooga, died in June. General Boynton was the author of a volume 


Sherman’s Historical Raid, and was a frequent contributor on histori 


subjects to numerous periodicals 


Bernard Monod, son of the well-known historical scholar, Gabriel 


Monod, died in January, on the of promising career as a 
student and writer of historv. not quite twe six he had 
already done considerable writing, besides thesis on the re 


tions of Pascal II with Philip I and Louis VI of Frat 1 small volume 


I 


on Le Ne ¢ (i 52 


\ service in memory of Annah May Soule, late Professor of Amer 


( history d politi l economy at Mt. Holvoke ( olleg« vas held 
the coll ve chapel South Hadley Massa etts ) M March 2 
Miss Soule was graduated ft the University of Michig throug 
several vears of lued set e became thoroug f 
college that has just honored her me I He red 
March 17 
y 

\n important change in the Bureau of Historical Research of the 

Carnegie Institution will take place in the fall. Professor A. C. Me 


Laughlin, who has been at the head of the Bureau for the first two 


years of its existence, will return to the University of Michigan to take 
up his academic work, and Professor J. F. James vho resigned 
his chair at the University of Chicago, will come to Washington to 


assume the directorship of the Bureau. A number of important under 


takings are under way The bibliography of H/ritins n American 
History, 1903, is now in press and will be issued 
The examination of American material in foreign archives, commenced 
last year, is being carried on and its scope has been somewhat enlarged 
Professor Andrews, whose preliminary report on the British archives 
appeared in the January number of the Review, is now in London con 
tinuing his investigations, the results of which may be expected to ap 
pear in the form of a full report in about a year. In connection with 
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this report will be published a complete list of all the transcripts from 
the English archives that have been printed, and a calendar of those 
that are to be fo this country in manuscript. The list of printed 


transcripts 1s already nearly completed and the calendar of manuscript 


transcripts is well under way. An examination of the Spanish archives 


has been commenced this summer by Professor William R. Shepherd 


while Mr. Luis M. Pérez is at work on an investigation of the material 

Cuba. During the past winter and spring Mr. Waldo G. Leland, of 
the Bureau, has been in Virginia and North and South Carolina examin 
ing and listing the manuscript collections of historical societies, locat 
ing private collections of manuscripts, and calendaring transcripts from 
foreign archives his work will be continued in the fall and winter in 


the farther south, and it is hoped that in the course of time a general 
report on the manuscript sources for American history may be prepared 
\nother piece of work in which a beginning has been made is the col- 
lection of transcripts of letters from delegates to the Continental Con 
gress \ number of unprinted letters have been found in Virginia and 


rolina, and the search will be continued in all of the original 


lly, the federal archives in Washington have received con 
attention [he Revolutionary material in the Pension Offic 
nd calendared, the Schoolcraft papers in_ the 


ive been examined, and investigations in the 


een continued 
Princeton University has chosen the following ne preceptors in 
history and politics with the rank of assistant-professors: E. L. Bogert, 


Oberlin; ¢ H. Mellwain, Miami; Roval Meeker, Wisconsin; E. S 
Corwin, Michis 


Protessor A. L. P. Dennis of the University of Chicago has ac 


of modern history in the University of Wisconsin. 


Mr. A. S. Salley, Jr., until recently secretary of the South Carolina 
Historical Society, has been appointed secretary of the South Carolina 
Historical Commission \ll the archives of the state offices, with the 
ion of those in current use, have been placed in his charge, and 
rooms in the capitol at Columbia are being fitted with metal cases and 
ing of the manuscripts. Much valuable material has 
been lost from the South Carolina archives of late years, and that body 


of records has been in a most deplorable condition. It is fortunate that 


the legislature has at last awakened to the importance of caring properly 
for the records of the state, and equally fortunate that the services of 
Mr. Salle in caring for ther ould be secured. 


\n analytical index to the first ten volumes of the AMERICAN Hts- 


rORICAL REVIEW, to be compiled by Mr. David M. Matteson, will he 
published as soon as possil le It will be issued as a separate number 
oT the REVIEW nada W ll ¢ pl ced on Sale 
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earlier publication on The History of Classical Scholarship to the End 
of the Middle Age It deals, therefore, chiefly with those aspects of 


the Revival which relate to the recovery of the Latin classics and the 
renewed interest in their study. 

Dr. Enno Littmann has prepared A List of Arabic Manuscripts in 
Princeton University Library (Princeton University, 1904, pp. 84), 
which is in fact simply a supplementary list of 355 manuscripts in the 
Garrett deposit of Oriental manuscripts in the Princeton University 
Library and contains only Arabic additions—and not all of those—not 
included in Houtsma’s Catalogue d’une Collection de Manuscrits Arabes 
et Turcs. Dr. Littmann is engaged upon a careful descriptive catalogue 
of the whole collection 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Company announce for immediate 
publication the first volume of 4 History of Diplomacy in the Inter- 
national Development of Europe, by David J. Hill, United States Min 


ister to Switzerland There are to be six volumes in all. The first has 
the title of “ The Struggle for Universal Empire”, and together with 
the second, on “ The Establishment of Territorial Sovereignty’, may 
be regarded as indi the foundations of modern diplomacy. It is 


intended in the other volumes to consider the diplomacy of the “ Age 
of Absolutism ”, of the “ Revolutionary Era”, of the “ Constitutional 
Movement ", and of “ Commercial Imperialism ” 

It is announced that Mr. Herbert Paul, the third volume of whose 
Modern England appeared lately, is engaged upon a biography of James 
Anthony Froude 

A Short History of Citizenship (London, Elliot Stock, 1904), by H 


Osman Newland, is a very condensed account, beginning with citizen 


Lieutenant-Colonel William R. Livermore, of New York, has been 


engaged for a number of years on a rather exhaustive Historical Atlas 
of Europe, and now has it so far along that he hopes it may be published 


within the next two or three years. He aims to show by a series of 
maps, usually one for each decade, all the political changes that can be 
represented on a scale of 1: 7,000,000. He has three maps for the period 
from 1500 to Xoo B. C., then one for every fifty years down to 550 B. C 
and from 520 B. C., one for every ten years, down to 1900 A. D. Such 
work requires much labor and endless patience and pains, but once well 
done it should prove of lasting service 

\mong the recent publications of the Oxford University Press is 
Origines Islandicae: a collection of the more important sagas and other 
native writings relating to the settlement and early history of Iceland, 
edited and translated by G. Vigfusson and F. York Powell, in two 
volumes. 


Number 3 of volume X of the Columbia University Contributions to 


Philosophy, Psychology, and Education is devoted to an essay which 
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aims to make more clear, at least to English-speaking thie t 

thesis between history and the natural s es é 

the writer says, 1s maintaine 1 in Germat | re « i 

monly than here or in England The ¢ { ’ 

in the Natural Sciences, by Percy Hughes \ct ; tl 

law is the central theme of the essay, its thesis ht g that t 

content and purpose of historical construct tl nee i 


by Lavisse and Ram yvaud, has now umcertanen a \ K 
on the history of art Histoire d irt puis 
1 
Care crs nos J irs by \I | t 
form ioht um nd it will be publ 
torm eight volumes nd 1 Wil pu a 


The Historische Vierte thrschrift for Apt 1 rt 
on the bounds of history Die Grenzen der Ge t rog 
matischer Versuch ”, by a philologist, O. Dittr h n tl ¢ ral 
field belongs the inaugural address ot \. Cartellier s 
ory at Jena Uber Wesen und Gliederung der Gesci 
(Leipzig, Dyksche Buchhandlung, 1905, pp. 32) 

The most noteworthy contents of the Revue de Syn eH 
for February comprist 1 e on “ Condercet, ses Idees et R 
Politique by H. Sée: the beginning of a general revi vork 
upon the econom! historv of the French Revolution Ir (R 
tion Franeaise, 1789-1804) (Les Sources by P. B I 
continuation of R. Pichon’s general review of © rk on tl t i 
Latin literature, which was begun in the December nu e! 

Present circumstances in the Far East d the probl ( g 
there render timely the appearance of a seventh « lition, ré nad ¢ 
larged, of the well-known work of William Elliot Griths t 
Hermit Nation (New York, S ribners, 1904, pp. X% 502 
most noteworthy change in this new edition is the addit of four fresh 
chapters, treating respectively of the economic condit rf | t 
internal politics, the war of 1594, and Japan and Russia in flict 
account is thus carried down to the year 1904 

llevne Ireland has gathered together two series of period 
tributions in The Far Eastern Tropics, rece ntly issued from the press ot 


Houghton, Mifflin, and Company The four chapters which 


the Philippines are of espe ial interest in this vol he ( sociate 
with chapters on other eastern colonies, thus giving for 
comparative study. 

Many students of history will welcome a recent bibliograpl l 
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gh ©. V. Bohmert in Dresden Che plan includes, first, a list of 
articles—this list to be complete at least for all Ger- 
ublication; and second, a department devoted to ac- 
ms of the more important pieces The first number 
nnounced for last February 


g t 
on & collection. thousand 
lets d maps relati Bonaparte 
f careful selection has caref 
tion in its halls and hopes ere long to publish a complete card 
gue 
ssipy home letters, written by a woman who saw much of royalty 
al court, and personages generally worth meeting, are published 
ribners under the title /talian Letters of a Diplomat's Wife Phe 
nd widow of M. William Henry \Waddington, Mary King Wad 
is the thor d the letters r t impressions on two visits 
years apart, the first visit being in 1880 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
ie lectures delivered in America last vear by Dr. J. P. Mahaffy 
ww published ] Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empir 
igo, University Chicago Press ) 


A Grammar of Greek Art (New York, Macmillan, 1903, pp. X11, 


267) Professor Percy ( has tried to solve the “ urgent problem 
es elemel iry study of weeK ar may be made a part 
eneral classical culture and put on terms with the study of Greek and 
Xoman literature and history”. He endeavors to explain, for the aid 
t irly of classical teachers in schools, what are the n principles 
Greek art and what are its relations to literature 
Corrections of I $s errors, d ore espe ially additions to 
graphies, are s ed in a sup ent to the third edition of R 
t's | ot tin epigt ( ure rp] ] 
1 1 Par Fontemoi 1904, pp 
72202 ) 


n the \post te ijounced for « irly publi tion in London 
in). One of the principal themes in this work is the struggl 
Christ ity 1 pag sm it 1 s time 
er the title of The His Va rs f the P tive Churcl 
\. J. Mason, Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, has 
English such rf rds as those of St. Polycarp and the martyrs 
s, St. Perpet St. Cyprian, the irtvrs of Palestine under 
I nd the less-known stories Pionius, Montanus, and others 
ns) Relat ) ( rch’s Tas} ‘nae 
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amination, by M. Paul Sabatier, of recent works by Lemmens, Boehmer 


ind Goetz: Examen de Ouelques Travaux Récents sur les Opuscules de 


Saint Francois (Paris, Fischbacher, 1904, pp. 48). 

Dr. James Sullivan has among the “ Notes and Documents” of the 
April number of the English Historical Review an article on “ The 
Manuscripts and Date of Marsiglio of Padua’s ‘ Defensor Pacis’”’. He 
tells, for one thing, of his discovery of a new work of Marsiglio, en- 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Jordan, Materialien zur 
Geschichte der arabischen Zahlzeichen in Frankreich (Archiv fur 
Kulturgeschichte, III, 2); H. Freytag, Preussische Jerusalempilger vom 
rf. bis 16. Jahrhundert (Archiv fur Kulturgeschichte, III, 2); H. 
Wopftner, Freie und unfreie Leihen im spdteren Muittelalter (Viertel- 
jahrschrift ftir Social-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, III, 1); N. Valois, 
Concordats Antérieurs a Celui de Francois I¢’ Pontificate de Martin 
I” (Revue des Questions Historiques, April) ; A. Poncelet, Les Saints de 


Micy (Analecta Bollandiana, XXIV, 1). 


MODERN HISTORY. 
Present circumstances will no doubt give an added interest to Mr. 


R. Nisbet Bain’s The First Romanovs (1613-1725): a history of Mus- 
covite civilization and the rise of modern Russia under Peter the Great 
and his forerunners (London, Constable). 

Mr. H. B. George has edited, for the Oxford University Press, 
Thiers’s account of Napoleon’s Moscow expedition, from the fourteenth 
volume of the Histoire du Consulat et de TEmpire. The great length of 
the original work repels all but professed students of history, and they 
avoid it for other reasons. Yet the work has great literary merits. It 
has been thought that at least the more unified and complete parts of it 
might be rendered useful by being carefully edited and published sepa 
rately. So it happened that the account of the Waterloo campaign came 
out a number of years ago, under the care of E. E. Bowen. Mr. George 


finds it necessary to accompany the Moscow Expedition, whose text oc- 
cupies 258 crown octavo pages, with fifty pages of notes. In this way, 
however, he certainly increases the trustworthiness of an exceedingly 
dramatic bit of historical writing. 

} 


Napoleon: The First Phase. Some Chapters on the Boyhood and 


Youth of Bonaparte: 1760-1703, by Oscar Browning, is a forthcoming 


\n account of Napoleon in his relations with Italy was begun in 
er of the Revue Historique: “* Napoléon Ie" et 


iree parts, relating respectively to “] 


parte et la République Cisalpine”, “ Bonaparte et la République 


Some four years ago Mr. F. P. Badham published a pamphlet on 


\ n at Naples, in which he took positions concerning Nelson’s part in 


titled Defensor Pacis Mino» 

publication of John Lane 
| 

Italie”. It will comprise t} ona 
Italienne and Napoléon Roi d'Italie ”. 
é 


Great Britain and [reland QO4? 


the extraction of the Republican garrisons of Naples, or 26, 1799 

that have attracted severe attack from s« 

has returned to the problem, discussing it in thi g 

Nelson and Ruffo (London, Finch, 1905, pp. 54 \ 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals H. Hauser, / 


de l'Histoire des premieres Guerres d'lta Re 

et Contemporaine, February); C. H. Firth, 

Santa “english Historical Review, April); W. K 

peleh tdgrafen von Hessen (Historische Zeitschrift, X¢ 

H. Froideveaux, Le Commerce Francais @ Mad ) 


(Vierteljahrschrift fur Social-und Wirtschaftsgeschicht | 
Chance, The Northern Question in 171 Part 1 (Eng Historical 
Review, April); L. Maury, Les ( tesses de la Ma ct 

Gustave Ill, d'aprés les Correspondances ( serves 
Historique, March and May); O. Hintze, S¢ 
Staat (Historische Zeitschrift, NCIV, 3); M. de Gert 


Auguste devant Napoléon, daprés des 1 uments Inédits (1 
Questions Historiques, April); J. von Pflugk-Harttung, 4 Ta 
des 17. und 18. Juni 1815 (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, Ap: K 
Kochanowski, Le Développement de l'Historiographie P fay 
Seconde Moitié du XIX¢ Siécle (Revue Historique I Lad 
Blennerhasset, Lord Acton (1834-1902) (Deutsche Ru 


uary ) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


We note the appearance of Essentials English H 
PI 


‘arliest Records to the Present Day (New York: Americar k ( 
pany, 1905, pp. xlu, 550), by Albert Perry Walker 

Father Gasquet, who is known especiall y his 
and the English Monasteries and The E:; f the R 
in the press a considerable work on Henry III, with sp reference to 
his ecclesiastical policy and his relations with Rome (1 

\ History of the Manors of Suffolk, by W. A. Coppinger, in v h 
the account of each manor will usually begin with D 


nounced by Unwin, London. It will occupy seven 


Phe Cambridge University Press has agreed to undert 
tion of Miss Frances G. Davenport's Chicago the 
Development of a Norfolk Manor” (Forncett 
The Friends’ Historical Society in England—whi rg 
only recently, with the well-known histor Thomas H 
dent—has issued the first five “ Journal Supplement 
printing a hitherto unpublished history of 
Quakers, under the title of The First Publisl 
Headley Brothers, 14, Bishopsgate Street, Without 
American Friend Office, 718 Arch Street his histor in the form 


of accounts compiled by or for the me« 
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1 e eights t} The ounts are bein edited with annota 
t 5 ir. Nor Penney, Librarian of the Friends’ Reference 
rar ye shire House They throw light alike on the origin of 
portant religious 1 ement in England and on various aspects of 
the life of the early Friends, such as their social status, occupations, edu 
4 CT I gener 
A short biogt of Willi Pitt, naturally with special reference 
to his role in pu e. was lately added to the English Statesmet 


Mr. Richard Jebb has con 
or less immediate ly, on the 
onies to the mother-country 
discusses the national senti 
s no danger of union with the 


Americans and Canadians 


ire so different in temperament “ For example, alike upon the foot 
ll field and ‘ ‘ t, the Englishman calls a ‘ foul 


where the American applauds ‘smart’ play”. When Americans are 
\ be al sad 


step backward in civilization, if Canada should have too much to do with 


her southern neighbor lhe chapters on the Alaskan boundary give the 
author's belief that Canada was sacrificed by England to a mawkish 
sentiment of triendship for the United States. Other chapters deal with 


\ustraha, the South African War, and the colonial conference of 1902. 


nd kindred subject nd may be of some value (London. Arnold. 
IQO5, pp. XV, 330) 

Dr. Frederic Seebohm's Tribal System in Wales. first published in 
1895, has ap] red u second edition (Longmans, Green. and Co.. 1904, 
pp xlvi, 228 ! \ be re ‘ th this studv was designed to 


introduce wider inquiry, in which other tribal svstems besides the 
Welsh would be included; and that we have had at least part of the 
results of this more extended inquiry in a volume on Tribal Custom in 
An Saron Lax In now reissuing his first study Dr. Seebohm has 
left the text without material revision. but has preceded it with a note 
entitled “ On the Unit of Family Holding under Early Tribal Customs ’ 
in which he discusses the chief points upon which fresh light may have 
been thrown back upon the Welsh tribal system from his later studies 


ot Germanic tribal custom 


Many works are now appearing on John Knox, this year being the 


four-hundredth anniversary of his birth. The most important of them so 


by Andrew Lang: John Knox and the Reformation ( Long- 


tar 1s one 


nties in England and Wales and sent to London Yearly Meeting early i 
Four lectures on 7) rit { (1783-1802), delivered by J. W 
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\1 ng the more important recent 1 ene 

count of Catherine de’Medici and er re to 
Sichel (London. Constable ) 

\WWwith the publicatior t fi } Grapi 

H le de Lan, j is cht t 

Line they wil lama ‘ 

\\ ic! this time IS POSSIDI\ re 1s 1¢ 
the matter for both 1g02 and 1903. One impr t 

sO OT those ppearing in the tollowing veat! since 

views are trequently somewhat tardy this arrang ent pr ! 

importal convenience ( Paris Societe \ ivelie ce 

go4, pp. XXXV1, 255) 

\ handy concordance of the Republican and Gregoriar el t 
issued recently under the auspices of the Societe d Histort A er! 
Concordance des Calendriers Républicain et Grégorien y P. Caror 

small octavo (-nine pages (Paris, Société Nouvelle de | et 
d Edition ) 
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An account of the plans of the commission on documents relating to 
the economic life of the Revolution, and of what has been done so far 


} 


toward carrying out those plans, is given in the March number of the 


The University of Chicago Press has published, in a pamphlet of 


forty-five pages, an English translation of the address delivered by Pro 


fessor Langlois at the University of Chicago last October: The Histort 
Role of France among the Nations. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Mirot, Le Rétablissement des 
Impositions et les Emeutes Urbaines en 1382 (Revue des Questions His- 
toriques, April); B. de Mandrot, Le 


le J 


Veurtre de Jean Berry, Secre faire 
Jean, Duc de Bourbon (1488) (Revue Historique, March); A. P. 


Usher, The French Corn Laws during the Period of Local Control, 
1515-1000 (Quarterly Journal of Economics, May); H. See, Les Classes 
Rurales en Bretagne du XVTI¢ Stécle a la Révolution (Revue d'Histoire 
Moderne et Contemporaine, February); E. Bourgeois, La Collaboration 
le Saint-Simon et de Torcy. Etude Critique sur les Mémoires de Saint- 
Simon (Revue Historique, March); A. de Maricourt, Un /ntendant de 
Corse sous Louts XV. Daniel-Marc-Antoine Chardon et sa Famille 
(1731-1805) (Revue des Questions Historiques, April); R. Guyot et F. 
Thenard, Le Conventionnel Goujon. First Article (Revue Historique, 
May); A. Mater, L’Histoire d'une Paroitsse au X1X¢ Siécle sous le 
Régime du Concordat. Paroisse de Bancafort, Cher (Revue d Histoire 


Moderne et Contemporaine, April and May). 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, BOHEMIA. 

The Prussian Historical Institute in Rome has established another 
series of publications: Bibliothek des kéniglichen preussischen histor- 
ischen Instituts in Rom, in which will be published such matter as can- 
not be given a place in its Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen 
Archiven und Bibliotheken or in collections like its Nuntiaturberichte 
aus Deutschland. The first volume of the new Bibliothek is given to 
“ Die Kaiserinnengraber in Andria”, a contribution to the history of 
art in Apulia under Frederick II, by A. Haseloff. Two other volumes 
are promised for this year: ‘ Forschungen zu Luthers rémischen Pro- 
zess’, by P. Kalkoff, and “ Forschungen tber die apostolische POéniten- 
tiarie, ihre Statuten und ihre Geschaftspraxis vom 13. bis 15. Jahr- 
hundert ”, by E. Goller. 

\ second volume of T. Sommerlad’s work on the economic history 
of the church in Germany is among the newer books: Die wirtschaftliche 
Titigkeit der Kirche im Deutschland ... in der Zeit des erwachendew 
Staatsgedankens bis sum Ankommen der Geldwirtschaft. The first 
volume, which appeared five years ago, came down to Charlemagne 
(Leipzig, Weber). 


rhe first volume of a history of Germany at the end of the middle 


ages, by \ von Kraus, was published recently, in the “ Bibliothek 
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\ three-volume French account of Bis 
to appear at Paris, through F. Alcan: / ! 
first volume treats of “ La Preparatio INI5 t 862 
will set forth “ L’Action de Bismarck ( 1862-1871)” and 


lriomphe et le Déclin (1871-1898 )” 


The Société d'Histoire et d’'Archéologie de Gene 


second livraison of the eighth volume (new series ti 
Documents, a reimpression, after the edition of 1603, of tl H 
de la Supervenue Inopinée des Savoyards en la Ville de Genev 


la Nuiet du Dimanche 12. Jour. de Décembre 1602 | Vel 
Goldast, with an introductory study of some length by Gardy \] 
in the same livraison, it pubfishes a considerable stud 

lished documents, upon Philibert Blondel: “Le Syndic Philibert BI 


(1 1606). Etude sur sa Vie et son Procés”, by E. | 


may be noted here, too, that the Bulletin issued by this s 
reached the close of its second volume The current t 9 


contains in the way of matter of possibly more than 


article on “ Théodore Mommsen;: son <Activite Litteraire a Zuri et 
sa Correspondance avec Charles Morel”, by C. Seitz 
[The Bohemian scholar, Count Litzow, improved a1 
helping to make his country better known to English-speaking 
when he delivered last year at Oxford a series of lectures t 
of the historians who have recorded the annals of B 
lectures have since been published: Lectures on the H 
hemia (London, Frowde, 1905, pp. vili, 120) hey exter 
time of the earliest chroniclers to the present gener é 
such an introduction to Bohemian historiography 
| il ible 
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( thes s published in con 
‘ e work the Alask soundary Tribur United States 
{tlas, ltlas, A lwa 
he es to \ ( M rg id Con of 
Library Reprints of Americana ” is Lahontan’s New | ‘th- 
reprinted from the English edition of 1703, with facsimiles of 
title-pages, maps, and illustrations, and fully annotated by R. G. 
hwaites. The foot-notes are admirably done, and a long introduction 


y the character of the writer and his narrative. 
Mr. Thwaites thinks the work “a satire upon European life and civiliza- 
tion’, as well as “a narration of the author’s adventures in new and 
unknown realms”. Mr. Paltsits in this, as in preceding volumes of the 
} 


series, contributes a scholarly and satisfying bibliography. 
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of that era, announced for publication in September by the Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 

\lbert G. Robinson made three visits to Cuba during the years 1899- 
1902, in the interest of certain periodicals, and the results of his first- 
hand observations have been incorporated in a volume called Cuba and 
the Intervention (Longmans, 1905). The volume covers the various 
phases of American activity and gives valuable insight into the dif- 
ficulties of the task confronting the American authorities. 

\n admirable book, partly in the field of history but largely in the 
field of politics and political science, is Party Organization and Ma- 
chinery, by Jesse Macy (New York, The Century Company, 1904), 
one of the “ American State Series”. Students of political and con- 
stitutional history will find it of great service, not because it traces in 
detail the rise of parties, but because it treats the problems wisely and 
brings home to the reader forcibly the significance of party organiza- 
tion as a fact. This is one of the earliest attempts to discuss scien- 


tifically the make-up and movements of the parties that control govern- 


y successful one. 
\ clear and useful statement of the administrative functions of the 
lepartments of government is given in John A. Fairlie’s The 
National Administration of the United States of America (Macmillan) 
lo the “ American Citizen Series” has recently been added Constitu 
tional Law in the United States, by Emlin McClain, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa (New York, Longmans, 1905, pp.” xxxviil, 
438) It is an able, fresh, vigorous treatment of the subject, handled 
with assurance and with considerable novelty in method. It is devoted 
to a consideration of constitutional law in its limited sense, not touching 
on the practices that have grown up or on the important phases of 
‘actual government’, which are discussed by Professor Hart in another 
volume of the series 

The Bank and the Treasury (Longmans), by Frederick A. Cleve- 
land, is an elaborate discussion of “the problem of providing a more 
‘sound’ and ‘elastic’ system of current credit-funds ”. 

Miss Frances G. Davenport, at present instructor in Vassar College, 
is preparing for publication a volume containing annotated texts of 
such treaties between European powers as have a bearing on the colonial 
or subsequent history of the United States. 

Lynch Law. An Investigation into the History of Lynching in the 


United States (Longmans) is a historical study, in which the socio- 
logical motive is prominent, by James Elbert Cutler, instructor in econ- 
omics in Wellesley College. 

Two recent volumes which touch upon various points in the history 
of the negro and upon his present condition are: The Aftermath of 
Slavery (Small, Maynard, and Company), by William A. Sinclair, and 
A Peculiar People (Washington, W. C. Chase, Jr.), by Mrs. Arabella 


Virginia Chase. 
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America 


five hundred pages, entitled Copyrig ( 
prepared by Thorvald Solberg, and contains 

all the bills relating to copyright wh 
gress, the resolutions and laws w h ve be 
ports, petitions, memorials, messages, and misc¢ 
ments which have been printed, together wit 
record of all action taken in Congress, in at 
ject of copyright, showing how each proposal 

The Twenty-first Annual Report 
Ethnology consists of reproductions, in color 
ties or Katcinas of the Hopi Indians by nat 
by Jesse Walter Fewkes, and of three versio 
mology, translated by J. N. B. Hewitt Phe 
Report is in two volumes; the first is devotec 
Summers’ Work in Pueblo Ruins”, by Jess: 
the second part of the monograph by Cyrus Thon 
Systems’. The second volume is devoted t 
remony by Alice ¢ Fletcher. 

The Dover, New Hampshire, Public I 
of its books and pamphlets relating to New | 
172 pages, and includes many rare and \ 

Vermont has followed the worthy pr 
publishing Rolls of the Soldiers in th } 
1783 (Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Company, 1904 
of compilation and editing is done by Jo I 
thority of the state legislature. The Ri ut 
Ct., and the Record of their Services is -e 
Edgar Grumman (Hartford, Conn.). 

The History of Hadley, Including the I 
South Hadley, Amherst, and Granb) las 
Judd, was originally published in 1863 t 
with an introduction and genealogical addit 
Company, of Springfield, Mass 

The Putnams have recently added to th 
historic rivers The St. Lawrence River, H 
Picturesque, by George Waldo Brown It 
the purpose for which it was intended; it is 
with interesting pictures. The text appears 
one would hesitate to demand too clos« stil 
history, but no one can think the stvle good 
that any writer should think even recount 
to say that “the westering sun was kis 
farther view good night” 


Not agreeable in diction and w 


- 
The Library of Congress has 1 
1] 
lr 
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« York Iroquois (New York State Museum, Bulletin 78), by Wil- 


/ 


M. Beauchamp, will not altogether appeal either to t 
reader or to the scholar. Quotations are very frequent. A series of 
reproductions of maps and parts of maps is included, beginning with 


the Charlevoix map of 1745 


g 
Biography is devoted largely to the printing of original documents. The 
most important of these comprises thirteen letters from members 


of the Continental Congress, selected by Miss J. C. Wylie, from the 
Ferdinand J. Dreer Collection of Manuscripts in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania There are letters from Gunning 
Bedtord, William Duer, Abraham Clark, Josiah Bartlett, Silas Deane, 
Elias Boudinot, Daniel Jenifer, George Clymer, John Dickinson, Wil- 


liam Grayson, John Langdon, and Samuel Chase, those by the last two 
being dated considerably later than the close of the old Congress; the 
other letters range 1776 to 1785. Military matters, personal 


currency, and, to a limited extent, foreign 


atfairs, depreciation 
relations, are the subjects mostly treated of in the letters. Two letters 


to James Wilson, from Alexander Hamilton and Reverend William 


Smith, written in 1789, contributed by Israel W. Morris, relate to the 
first election for president and vice-president. Two petitions, in fac- 


Philadelphia county to the governor for protec 


simile, of citizens of 


tion from Indians, dated 1728, are from the state archives; while a 


letter from Robert Proud to his brother, 1778, four letters to John 
Dickinson from Thomas Willing and Benjamin Rush, 1796, and selec 
tions from the letter-book of Michael Hillegas, treasurer of the United 
States, are all from the collections of the Historical Society. Bishop 
Cammerhoff’s narrative of a journey to Shamokin, Pennsylvania, in 
the winter of 1748, edited by John W. Jordan, shows the intelligent 
observation that marks the writings of most of the early Moravian 
clergy 
Phe Colony of St in Pennsylvania, North America’, trans- 
lated from a Germat f 1846 (?) is printed in the American 
Cath Historical Researches for April. It is accompanied by a map 
Phe April number of the South Atlantic Quarterly appears under the 


joint editorship of Mr. Edwin Mims and Mr. William H. Glasson, the 
For assett, having been compelled through 
stress of work to retire from the active management of the magazine. 
icles in the present number are of general rather than his- 
torical interest; among them may be noted “The New North”, by 


Hamilton Wright Mabie; * Sidney Lanier: Reminiscences and Letters ” 


by Daniel Coit Gilman; and “ Matthew Whitaker Ransom: a Senator 
of the Old Regime ", by Robert Lee Flowers. 

Recent additions to the Johns Hopkins University Studies are: 
State Government in Maryland, 1777-1781, vy Beverly W. Bond, Jr., 
and English Colontal Admuintstrat under Lord Clarendon, 1660-1667, 


The Anril number af the ewoonta Uaoacine stort rid | 
| 


America 


Much of the material in tl 
Biography tor April is documentary The opening articl rhe 
Early Westward Movement of Virginia, 1722-1734, contains extracts 
from the Journal of the Virginia Executive Counci There are con 
tinued instalments of “ Virginia Legislative Papers “ Virginia in 
1639"; “ Vestry Book of King William Paris! Proc ngs of 


the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 1759-7 
The biography of a Revolutionary soldier, P: | 


ters of William T. Barry”, throwing light on the 

Jackson; and “ William Gregory's Journal from Fredericksburg 
to Philadelphia, 30th of September, 1765, to 16th of © 

appear in the April number of the Hilliam and 
terly These are in addition to the continu: 
Landon Carter” and the “ Journal of the Meetings of tl Pr lent 


and Masters of William and Mary College” 


William E. Dodd, the editor, promises the early f 
the Life and Writings of Spencer Roane, Chief Justice of Virginia 
1803-1822, as no. 5 of the Branch Historical Papers 

A historical account of Point Pleasant, West Virgi is con 
tributed to the April number of the II est fa 
ine. Numerous other brief articles deal with family histo 

It does not appear wholly clear why William Edwards Fitch should 
have chosen Some Neglected History of North Carolina (Washington, 


Neale Publishing Company, 1905) for his account of the Regulators at 
the Battle of Alamance. His purpose, as stated himself, to prove the 
Battle of the Alamance to have been the first battle of the R 

seems to indicate that the neglect of North Carolina history referred 
to has been largely on the part of the author himself. The work is 
flimsy, incoherent, prejudiced, mac 
ties as Moore, Wheeler, and speeches at the Guilford bhattle-gt 

with frequent reference to the North Ca 1 nial R is to give 
a semblance of original research [he author states that the prejudice 


of Northern historians has prevented the acknowledgm« ‘ e Regu 


lators as the real beginners of the Revolution, and conceives hims« 

peculiarly fitted to remedy the injustice on account of his ce ! 
one of the Regulators, the fact of his having been bor | reared in 
Orange county, and because he has “ many times survey the ground 


made sacred by the blood of heroes”. He unfortunatel 

sulted—or if he has, has not thought it worth while to not 1c] irks 
as Marshall Haywood’s William Tryon, John Spencer B tt's ry 
Regulators of North Carolina” in American Histor 

Report, 1894, Francis Nash's little pamphlet on Hillsbor r Charles 
Lee Raper’s North Carolina. Had he done so he would ve d vered 
that the prejudice of which he complains on the part of Northern his- 


torians has manifested itself in at least four North-Caroliniar 
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ie South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine continues 


to print valuable documentary material The April number has more 


of the Laurens correspondence, and of the Revolutionary records of the 
South Carolina Line. Henry A. M. Smith, in an article on “ The Town 
of Dorchester in South Carolina—a Sketch of Its History”, has made 
a careful study of records and diaries dealing with this once flourishing 
hamlet. 

It is unfortunate that the editor of The Colonial Records of Georgia, 
the first two volumes of which were noted in our last number and are 
now before us, should not have profited by the mistakes of the editors of 
the North Carolina Records, which have made that series, now nearly 
completed, the despair of students. It is true that these first two volumes 
contain little material other than the Journal of the Trustees, and the 
Minutes of the Common Council of the Trustees, and so are less difficult 
to use than if their contents were more miscellaneous in character, but 
if the present method of editing is adhered to, it will be open to very 
grave criticism as soon as any considerable number of documents is in 
cluded in each volum: What can be more exasperating than a con 
stant page-heading like “Colonial Kecords"? Surely it would be a 
simple matter to make each page-heading descriptive of the material 
beneath it. Again, what possible excuse can there be for omitting a 
table of contents or for neglecting to insert marginal dates? Although 
it is undoubtedly a matter of considerable expense to supply each volume 
with an index, it may nevertheless be questioned whether such an omis- 
sion is justifiable. In view of the fact that the publication of the 
Records must necessarily cover a period of years, it would appear but 
a reasonable demand to ask that each volume be equipped with all the 
necessary aids to its use. The publication of the North Carolina Records 
was commenced in 1886, and there are still five volumes to appear before 
the index volume can be sent to the printer, while the unnecessary labor 
that has thus been caused students of North Carolina history has been 
far greater than would have been required in preparing an index 
for each volume. The desirability of indicating fully the source of 
each document would appear to be evident, but the bracketed headings 
“From British Public Record Office”, or “ B. P. R. O. Board of Trade” 
are not sufficiently definite to enable the investigator to locate originals 
without considerable search. That Georgia should commence the pub- 
lication of her early records was indeed to be desired; but it is fully 
as desirable that that publication should be attended by all the marks 
of careful editing and thoughtful scholarship. 

Miss Adelaide L. Fries deserves much credit for her little volume 
recently published, bearing the title The Moravians in Georgia, 1735- 
1740. The work is based almost wholly upon original sources, the most 
important of which are the archives of the Moravian church at Herrn- 
hut. The relations between the Moravians and the Trustees of Georgia 


are plainly indicated, as are the reasons for the failure of the settle- 


ment so far as Georgia was concerned. It is pointed out that the attempt 


| 
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in Georgia, unsuccessful though it was, was of great I ( 
establishing the Moravian church in America. Of ¢ 
should be noted the diary kept by Bishop Nitsch d g g 1 
of the second company to Georgia, print S ( nal 
of John Wesley, who made the voyage in the same vess« 

Thomas M. Owen has recently edited volume I\ 
actions of the Alabama Historical Society, containing the pro lings 
and papers of the society’s annual meetings for 190 1Qo2 
1902 The articles in this volume are of an unusually hig tandard 
nany of them bearing marks of careful scholarship \ Ml 3 
the Bay of Spiritu Santo?”’, by Peter Joseph Hami 
careful examination of early maps, and discusses the re ¢ 
in the affirmative the question asked in the title of 1 
Buford Expedition to Kansas, by Walter L. Fleming 
siderable amount of documentary material, and is a 
full foot-notes. Dr. George Petrie in “ What Will be the Fu Est te 
of Yancey?” discusses the Alabamian’s political views 
Gaius Westfield, Jr., contributes a somewhat elaborate 
French Grant in Alabama, a History of the Founding of ID 
he volume contains also a number of biographical articles oy W | 
may be noted “ Basil Manly, the Founder of the Alabama H t 
Society ’, by Thomas M. Owen; “ Bishop Richard Hooker Wil t 
by Walter C. Whitaker; “ Henry W. Hilliard”, by Miss Toccoa Coz 
and * William F. Samford’, by George Petri This volume is a larg 
one of over 600 pages, and is a fine specimen of book king 

The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Ass ttion for Jai 
uary was delayed in publication. Under the title “ De Leon’s Expedi 
tion of 1689" Elizabeth Howard West has transl ited a docu nt tro 
Vemorias de Nueva Espana bearing upon an attempt of De Leon to 
locate a French colony at Matagorda bay, on the LexXas coast One of 
the results of the exploration was the first Spanish settlement in Tex 
in the following year. There is annexed an interesting « ‘ rane 
map. “ Explanation to the Public Concerning the Affairs of Tex 


lati n 


Citizen Stephen F. Austin”, is a translation of an 1835 Mexicat 
pamphlet showing the attitude of Texas toward I 
Coahuila. 

The Finances of the Texas Revolution, by Eugene C. Barker, is pub 
lished by Ginn and Company. It is reprinted from the P 
Ouarterly, volume XIX, no. 4. 

The History of the Medical Department of Transylvania Universit 
(Filson Club Publications, no. 20) is a companion volume t 
publication of the Filson Club, which appeared in 1896. That volume 
dealt with the literary department of the university 
pared by Miss Johanna Peter, from the manuscript history of the 
stitution, left by her father, Doctor Robert Peter. The medical dey 


n the United States, and 


ment constituted the second school of medicine 1 
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the teachers were prominent along political, educational, and scientific 
lines. The contents of the volume are chiefly biographical. It is need- 
less to say that the typography and general make-up of the volume are 
excellent. 

\ welcome addition to the list of state historical periodicals is the 
Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History, published in Indianapolis. W. 
FE. Henry, State Librarian, is the manager, and George S. Cottman, 
editor and publisher. The first number is unpretentious and promises 
well, including “ The Journal of John Tipton’, who in 1820 was selected 
as commissioner to locate the site for the state capital; “ Works on 
Indiana History"; and a * List of Indiana Newspapers on File in the 
Indiana State Library ” 

The Department of History of the University of Illinois has recently 
been cooperating with the Board of Trustees in investigating the his- 
torical material to be found in the county archives of Illinois. Mr. 
Clarence W. Alvord has examined the papers in the St. Clair county 
archives at Belleville and found much interesting material, including 
records of the French occupation, and material illustrating the short 
period in which Illinois was a county of Virginia. 

The Annual Report, 1904-1905, of the Chicago Historical Society, 
gives over thirty pages to recent manuscript and book accessions. There 
is also a brief account by the librarian of a visit to L’Eglise de la Sainte 
Famille des Kaoquias, “ the oldest shrine still extant in Illinois”. Men- 
tion is made of codperation with the Missouri Historical Society in the 
compilation of a “ List of Works on the Mississippi Valley in the 
Libraries of that Region ”’ 

A study of The /ilinois Constitutional Convention of 1862 by Mr. O. 
M. Dickerson, a Fellow of the Department of History in the University 
of Illinois during the year 1904-1905, has recently been published as no. 9 
of the University Studies. The paper, based mainly on original ma- 
terials, is a contribution to the study of Northern public opinion during 
the Civil War, while, in the field of political theory, special interest 
attaches to the debates in the convention with regard to its own claim of 
‘sovereign ” power, in the field of legislation and administration. 

The appearance of the Pathfinders of the West, by Agnes C. Laut, has 
given rise to a great deal of discussion as to the places to be assigned 
the various explorers of the Mississippi. In this connection is to be 
noticed a contribution to the Minnesota Historical Society's Collections, 
volume X, part 11, by the secretary, Warren Upham, entitled “ Groseil- 
liers and Radisson, the First White Men in Minnesota 1655-'56 and 
1659-60, and Their Discovery of the Upper Mississippi River”. There 
is an annotated bibliography of 107 books and papers attached. An 
author, subject, and personal index of the early volumes published by 
the society appears in the same part. Volume XI is given over to an 
illustrated work by J. V. Brower on “ Itasca State Park”. 


Minnesota Pioneer Sketches (Minneapolis, H. H. S. Rowell, 1904, pp. 


371), by Frank G. O’Brien, is a volume of interesting reminiscences. 


| 
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William Salter is the author of Jowa, the First Free State in the 
Louisiana Purchase, from its Discovery to the Admission of the State 
into the Union, which, the preface says, is a record of 1 dents it 


American history that made it “the first free state in the Louisiana 


Purchase 


Reports made to the April number of the Jowa Journal of History 
and Politics by representatives of the various state historical societies 
show a commendable spirit of activity. Two important contributed 


articles in this number are: “ The Roads and Highwavs of Territorial 


Iowa’, by Jacob Van der Zee, and “ The History of the Office of Gover- 
nor in Wisconsin’, by James D. Barnett. 
Among the articles in the Annals of Jowa for April we note “ The 
~ 


Struggle for the Half-Breed Tract”, by B. L. Wicks. 

Volume XIII of Early Western Travels is a reprint from the Phila- 
delphia edition of 1821 of A Journal of Travels into the Arkansa Terri- 
tory during the year 1819, by Thomas Nutall (Cleveland, Arthur H 
Clark Company). Volumes XIV and XV give us the Account of an 
Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, Performed in the 
Years 1819, 1820, compiled by Edwin James. These two volumes are 
backed “S. H. Long’s Expedition”, I and II. In spite of the care- 
lessness with which the Long expedition was conducted in some re 
spects, the narratives have their value and are of distinct interest. All 
the volumes contain contemporary maps and illustrations and like their 
predecessors are amply and intelligently edited. 

Among the articles in the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society 
for December we note “ The Lessons of History and Evolution”, by T 
W. Davenport; a second instalment of the “ Journal and Letters of 


David Douglas ”, recounting his trip to the northwest in 1824-1827, re- 


printed from The Companion to the Botanical Magazine of London 
1836; and the concluding part of Peter H. Burnett's “Recollections and 
Opinions of an Old Pioneer ”. 


The United States Bureau of Census has published in four volumes a 


description of the people and geography of the Philippines. Some of 
the results of the census are republished in the National Geographi 
Magazine for April. 

Volume IX of the University of Toronto Studies (Toronto, Morang 


and Company ) is a Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada 
for the Year 1904, edited by Professor George M. Wrong and H. H 
Langton. <As in previous years, the book and periodical literature is 
carefully examined, and, on account of the size of the output, much is 
done within the 230 pages of large type and wide edges. There is an 
additional author-index of ten pages. Contents are stated, often at 
some length; point of view noticed and criticized; and often the reviewer 


fills in gaps from his own store of knowledge. The editing is well done 


and the value of the whole is increased by its early publication 
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University of Toronto Library has published as no. I of volume 
‘University of Toronto Studies" 4 Colony of Emigrés in Canada, 


1816, by Lucy Elizabeth Textor. This essay in a new field is of 
considerable interest; the author explains that she found but little ma- 
terial in print, and her description of the manuscript sources upon which 
the work is based is an important part of the bibliography which pre- 
faces the monograph. In successive steps are sketched the character 
of the Comte de Puisaye, his plan and its support by the English govern 
ment, the personnel of the company of émigrés, their journey, the settle- 
ment at Windham, the breakdown of the colonization scheme, the dif- 
ficulties in securing titles to land, and the later fortunes of the individual 
colonists. 

An elaborate bibliography in which critical and descriptive comments 
abound is Essai sur les sources de l'histoire des Antilles francaises, 1402 
1664, by Jacques de Dampierre, published as volume VI of “ Mémoires 
et Documents publiés par la Société de I'Ecole des Chartes” (Paris, A. 
Picard et Fils, 1904). In the introduction the principal American 
bibliographies are described, while the body of the work is in three 


chapters; the first is devoted to descriptive works, the second to narra- 


tives, the third to diplomatic sources, among which are included public 
documents and the principal collections of archives. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: List of Bibliographies Con- 
tained in United States Public Documents from June, 1903, to May, 
1904 (Library Journal, May); Charles Cheyney Hyde, Agreements of 
the United States other than Treaties (The Green Bag, April); Felix 
Klein, La Séparation aux Etats-Unis, the legal history of the separation 
of church and state (Le Correspondant, April 10); Henry Loomis Nel- 
son, The Pleasant Life of Pére Marquette (Harper’s Magazine, June) ; 
Francis W. Shepardson, John Paul Jones (The World To-Day, June) ; 
Adrian H. Joline, Martin Van Buren, the Lawyer (The Green Bag, 
March); Ulrich B. Phillips, Transportation in the Ante-Bellum South: 
an Economic Analysis (Quarterly Journal of Economics, May); The 
Everetts in England: extracts from the letters and diaries of Edward 
Everett's daughters during his ministry, 1841-1845 (Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, June) ; George P. Fisher, Vebster and Calhoun in the Compromise 
Debate of 1850 (Scribner's Magazine, May); Seymour D. Thompson, 
Lincoln and Douglas: the Great Freeport Debate (American Law Re- 
view, March) ; George P. Fisher, A Visit to Washington on the Eve of 
the Civil War (Scribner's Magazine, June); Thomas M. Semmes, A 
Pupil’s Recollection of “ Stonewall” Jackson (Century, June); William 
Garrott Brown, The Tenth Decade of the United States (Atlantic 
Monthly, May and June); Charles H. Ambler, Disfranchisement in West 
Virginia, | (Yale Review, May); James Bain, Canadian Public Docu- 
ments (Canadian Magazine, June); Paul Fauchille, Le conflit de limites 
entre le Brésil et la Grande-Bretagne et la sentence arbitrale du Roi 
d'Jtalie, with maps (Revue générale de Droit International Public, 


January). 
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The book is an immense convenicnce to all those who have ‘ 
write or speak of federal affairs. The scope and limitations of each c 
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the words. The 
university consists of culti 
Science and Applied Science. 


Barnz-d College, a co 


the Faculty of Appli¢d Science. 
E For the care and. advancement of the 
system, as a whole, a Council has been 


porations concerned, 


_ il. THE UNIVERSITY 
In a technical seuse, the Faculties of Law, Med- 


icine, 
and i 
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college, during which year students in the college 
of the college faculty, under one or more of the faculties of the university. 
lege for women, is financially a separate corporation ; but, edu- 

cationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 
Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a separate 
corporation ; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 
Each college and School is under the charge of its own Faculty, except that the 
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pursue their stucies, with the consent 


ral interests of the university educational 
lished, which is representative of all the cor- 


College conducts professional coursss for teachers, 
that lead to a diploma of the university, 
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2. THE COLLEGE oF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 
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- aud practice of medicine and surgery, 
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in i 
5. TeacHeRs COLLEGE, founded in 1888 and char- 
tered im 1850, was included in the University in 1398. 
It offers the following course of study: (a) graduate 
courses leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College ; (4) pro- 
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Bachelor's di for Secondary Teaching, Ele- 
mentary T ing, Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual Train- 


ing ; (©) a collegiate course of two years. which, if 
followed by 4 two- professional course, leads to 
Gig of Science. Certain of its 


¢ourses may be taken, without extra charge, by stu- 
dents of in of the 
requirements tlor of Arts, 
Mister of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 

6. CoLiece of Prarmecy, founded in 1831 and 
included in the University ix: 1904. It offers courses 
of twe years leading to appropriate degrees and 
diplomas. 


ne is twenty-five cents postpaid. Detailed information regarding the 
without charge upon i 


jon to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 


| in the @ity of Hew Bork 
/& 
; 
5 Columbia College offers for men a course of four 
years, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. ¢ 
Candidates for admission to the college must be at 
leat years of age, td on | 
prescribed subjects, ihe particulars concerning which 
may be found in the annual: Circular of Information. | ; 
& course four years, to Degree { 
college must be at least fifteen -years of age, pass 
1 an examination on prescribed subjects, the particu- 
. lars concerning which may be found im the annual am 
Circular of Information. 
4 Political Science, Pure Science, | 
ce, taken: together constitute the | 
study investigation, respectively, in (@) private | ; 
| or municipal law, (6) medicine, (¢) philosophy, | i 
philology and letters, (2) history, economics end | 
public W, (¢) mathematics and natural science, and 
these ties are open to members of the senior class _ 
in Columbia College. Certain coursesunder the non- | . 
professional faculties are open to women who have | 
taken tie first degree. These courses lead, through . 
| Master of Arts and de- | 
| gree ot Master of Laws is also conferred for ailvanced | 
work in law done under the Faculties of Law and | ae 
Political Science together. 
ence, uct respective 5 
Law, Medicine, and M istry, Enginecring | 
sod Architecture, to which stwdeats are as 
by the faculties concerned, 7 ‘A | 
The price of the University cat 
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